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PREFACE 


This book contains the papers and proceedinRS of the Wittenberg 
Symposium on Feelings and Emotions, held at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, October 10-23, 1927, on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the new Psychological Laboratory 

Flans for a mobilization of international scholastic talent in the 
interest of clarifying the psychology of feelings 'uid emotions were 
first formed in May, 1027 Preliminary conferences and cor- 
respondence with several American psycholog 'sts revealed an 
encouraging attitude, but also made clear the seemingly insur- 
mountable difiSculties inherent in the project The untimely 
death of Dr Edward Bradford Titchener, who had kindly consent- 
ed to act as Honorary Chairman of the meeting, created an added 
difficulty A most happy solution to this new problem came about 
through the courteous attitude of T>r .Tames McKeen Cattell, who 
upon urgent request graciously consented to assume the Honorary 
('hairmanship 

Inquiries addressetl to scholars both in this country and abroad 
brought prompt and heartening responses It was clear that the 
choice of topic for the conference was meetmg wifh general ap- 
proval Additional indication <if this was evidenc cd by word from 
one of our contributors to the effect that the Ilivision of I’sychology 
and Anthropology of the National Research Council, Washington, 
JJ C , had appointed a C'ommittee on Feelings and Emotions. 
C'orrespondence with the chairman of this committee. Dr Margaret 
F Washburn, brought further en< ouragement 

Representative American and European scholars particularly 
qualified to contribute to the special theme of the conference were 
invited to participate In due time, the program was complete 
Invitations were sent to members of the American Psychological 
Association, the American Philosophical Society, the American 
Psychiatric A.ssociation, and other scientific bodies presumably 
interested The meeting ojiened Wednesday, October 10, 1027, 
with an audience numbering several hundred Those in attendance 
included official representatives from the foremost universities and 
colleges, the United States Bureau of Education, and from scientific 
and educational societies such as the National Research Council, 
the American Sociological Society, and many others 

In the necessary absence of Dr Cattell from the opening session, 
the meeting was formally opened with the following remarks by 
the editor 
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**Ladiea and Gentlemen As convener of the Wittenberg Sym- 
posium on Feelings and Cmotions I take the liberty to call this 
first meeting to order and have the honor to introduce to you, the 
President of Wittenberg College, Dr Rees Kdgar Tulloss Presi- 
dent Tulloss received his Harvard doctorate in the field of psy- 
chology and IS deeply interested in the problems before us From 
the start, lie lias whole-heartedly sponsored this project, and has 
spared no effort to make it successful 

A brief address of welcome was then given by President Tulloss, 
followed by the opening address of tlie chairman, both of which 
are printed elsewhere iii this volume 

Upon the program appeared the names of fifteen Guropean 
scientists, who hud prepared pa|>ers espec'ially for the occasion 
These contributors represented the following countries Gngland, 
Germany, Ita].>, France, Denmark, Austria, Switzerland, Russia, 
and Gstonia Pajiers were jiresenteil by twenty Americans The 
papers of the Guropean contributors and of the two or three 
Americans ^ho were unable to be present at the tune appointed 
were read by members of the Wittenberg psyc hologic al staff 

The formal inauguration of the new Psychological Laboratory 
took place on I'Yiday afternoon, October 21st, m the presence of a 
representative^ audience The inaugural address delivered by Dr 
Cattell IS printed in the Appendix On tins occasion the Honorary 
C'hairman referred, in sympathetic and appreciative words, to 
Dr G B Titchencr, and gav'e expression to the great loss sus- 
tained by science iii the untimely death of this distinguished scliol- 
or By unanimous agreement, telegrams of sympathy were sent 
to Mrs Sophie Kellogg Titchener, and to President Furrand 
of Cornell University Their responses by wire, together with 
well-wishcs for the meeting, were later read to the conference 

This same day was marked by a general academic program in 
connection with the formal d^ication of the new Chemistry- 
Psychology Buihliiig at Wittenberg In this exercise the psy- 
chologists and their friends were joined by the delegates to the 
National Conference on Chemistry, which was being held during 
the same week under the direction of the Wittenberg C/hemistry 
Department The dedication ceremonies, conducted by President 
Tulloss, included an impressive academic procession and a ded- 
icatory address by Dr Edgar Fahs Smith, former Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania and an early teacher of science at 
Wittenberg The program reached its climax in the conferring of 
honorary degrees upon a number of distinguished scientists in 
both fields Degrees were conferred upon the following contrib- 
utors to the Symposium on Feelings and Emotions 
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Jemeii McICeen Cattell, L H O 
Walter Bradford Canaon, LL D 
Margaret Ploy Waaliburn» Sc D 
Joseph Jastrow, LL D 
William McDougall. Litt D 
Karl Bllhlor, Austria, TjL 1> 

Charles Spearman, Kogland, LI« D 

Felur Krueger, Germany, Sc D 

Wilhelm Stem, Germany, LL D 

Henri Pidron, France, IX D 

Pierre Janet, France, LI, D 

Federico Ktesow, ItaW, LL D 

Kdouard Claparide, Switzerland, LL It 

Alfred Adler, Austria. LL D 

Vladimir M Bekhterev, 17 S S R , LL D 

At a joint banquet of the Psychology and Chemistry Depart- 
ments in the evening. Dr £dwm Ji Slosson and Dr Joseph Jas- 
trow delivered tlie addresses which are printed iii the Appendix 

As the program was carried out, ample time was given for the 
discussion of each paper As will be seen from this publication, 
the participants iii this notable gathering voiced their opinions 
freely Great inten“st in the Syiiiposium was manifested The 
press throughout the country earned tlaily accounts of the sessions 
Many important publications sent special reiiresent.itives to 
report the proceedings 

The editor is, of course, indebted to so many fdt the success of 
this first International Symposium on Peelings and Emotions that 
it IS hardly possible for him to record here Ins gratitude to all The 
Symposium would have been impossible wutliout the understanding 
supijort and cooperation so heartily given by the president of the 
college. Dr Rees Edgar Tulloss To Dean C G Shatzer, chairman 
of the general eoniiiiittee oil arrangements, great credit should be 
given for the way in which he foresaw and eared for the problems 
connected with the arrangements for the gathering The Board of 
Trustees of Wittenberg g.vve their unreserved moral and financial 
support The entire faculty were interested and cooperative The 
members of the Dejiartnient of J’sychology should be especially 
commended, including Dr H G Bishop, Dr P L Mellenbruch, 
Dr Margaret Kinkaid Bishop, Dr C 11 Schneider, Miss Ruth 
Immell, and Mr II J .Vniold Mention should also be made of 
the efficient help of the department assistants Dorothy D 
Markley, Donald B Lindsley, and William Schwarzbek. 

In the early planning and preparation for the Symposium, the 
editor is deeply indebted to Dr E B Titchener, Dr James 
McKeen Cattcll, and Dr Edwin G Boring, who gave freely of their 
time both in personal conferences and through correspondence 
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Prompt responses and hel])ful suggestions also came from 
contributors, whose interest made the Symposium and this book 
possible It should likewise be mentioned that some, being unable 
to accept our invitation on account of pressing academic duties 
or for other reasons, sent their sincere regrets and liest wishes 
for the success of the meeting Among these were John Dewey, 
Edward L. Thorndike, and H L Hollingworth, Columbia; Ray- 
mond Dodge and Robert M Yerkes, Fide, Howard C Warren, 
Princeton, Victor Kuhr, University of Copenhagen, A Grotenfelt, 
Universily of Helsingfors, B Hammer, University of Upsala, A 
Herlin, University of Lund, T Parr, University o/ Bergen, G 
Heymans, University of Groningen, and K Koffka, University of 
Giessen Comments from several of these scholars as well as 
from our c ontributors were to the effect that the conference would 
mark a most needed step in contemporary psychology 

Sincere thanks are also extended to the translators of the foreign 
papers, most of which reached the editor in the original languages, 
namely, German, French, and Russian The translations were 
undertaken by members of the psychological staffs of Wittenberg 
College and Cornell University, at which latter institution Dr 
L B Hoismgton very kindly and eflSciently carried out the 
promises of Dr Titchener in this regard The editor, however, 
will have to accept the final responsibility for all translations He 
asks the contributors and readers to be lenient in their judgment 
of an exceedingly difficult task In some rases, the final translation 
has lieen ajijiroved by the author 

The scientific sessions of the Symposium were brought to 
a close Saturday, October 21, 1927, when the honorary chairman. 
Dr James McKeen (^attell, according to extracts from the steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings, was kind enough to give voice 
to the following words of thanks “I think no formal arrangement 
has been made for a vote of thanks, but we ought not to go without 
most cordially stating our obligation and appreciation 1 doubt 
whether there has ever been held a meeting of psychologists in 
which were presented so many papers of such high average merit 
What I wish to do now is to present to Dr Reymert and to the 
president and authorities of this university our most sincere 
thanks ” 

In closing these introductory notes, which are in the nature 
of a brief historic record of the first International Symposium 
on Feelings and Emotions, I venture to express the hopie, referred to 
also in my opening address as chairman, that other gatherings 
of a similar character may in due time follow 
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This book, to the ^peaxonce of which Dr. Carl Murchison of 
the Clark University Press has given so much personal attention, 
IS now sent forth in the hope that it will be of value to scholars 
as representing a view of tlie general status of the field of Feelings 
and Emotions in 1927, and that it will so stimulate research and 
discussion that if, m five or ten years from now, scholars again 
assemble to consider the problems of this field, we may then be 
able to point to material ^vances 

Martin L. Retmert 

Wittenberg Coelegi 
Sfringfieu), Ohio 
December, 1987 
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PART I 

General Problems in the Psycholojry 
of Feeling and Emotion 




CHAPTEB I 


IS “EMOTION” MORE THAN A 
CHAPTER HEADING? 

Madison Bentley 

Cornell University 

Those who meet to contend against their fellow psychologists 
are scarcely in a position to deny the existence of the emotions 
Whatever the temper of their psychological creeds, the temper of 
their assertions, denials, and retorts bears testimony to our 
eyes and ears that emotions — or things similar to them, however 
denominated — exist and arc observable m our midst 

The question before us is primarily a question of scientific 
feasibility. Is it profitable — we may first ask ourselves — tOf 
psychologize a class of phenomena vihich we shall sigrcc to call thet 
emotions^ And then, if profitable, we shall have to seek a feasible 
manner of regarding the class for purposes of concrete study and 
delineation ^ 

Long before the emotional life achieved an independent recogni- 
tion (while contended against by Geniiaii rationalists, PVench 
sensationalists, English empiricists, and other advocates of the 
more renowned intellect), the passive affections of the soul — les 
passions de I’d me, in the Cartesian phrase — had caught the atten- 
tion of certain exjiositors of the nature of man These “passions” 
included the perceptions, the emotions, and much besides The 
affective and emotional aspects of experience were, however, long 
subordinated to the faculties of reason and will (But the nineteenth \ 
century, with its romanticisms, its naturalisms, and its humanisms, I 
seems easily to have turned the reflective attention of men toward 
the feelmgs Along with Spencer’s didactic evolution of human 
reason appears Bam to insist that the emotions be given a place) 
coordmate with the mtellect and with the will In France thev 
physician-psychologists found the feelmgs to play a major part ml 
the aberrations of mind, and in Germany aud America the affective 
phenomena came generally into prommenie among psychologists 
Charles Darwin and G H. Schneuder brought in the instincts and 
the emotions as adaptive devices of service in survival, and Wundt 
drew an elaborate doctrine of emotion and voluntary action out of 
the integration of his simple feelmgs And finally, by their experi- 
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mental attack upon the circulation, the muscles, and the viscera, 
the physiologists contributed their share in adding the details of 
bodily resonance to the emotive stirs which thrill and afflict the 
human organism 

The common result has been to add a large and important 
chapter to our textbooks and other general treatises Has any- 
one ventured, within the last half-century, to compose a com- 
prehensive work without accordmg to the emotions one of the 
most prominent places in the book? I don’t recall an important 
exception What have been the contents of these chapters? 
Usually a section upon classification, a section devoted to James- 
Lange (usually the longest), a section on “expression”, sometimes 
a little description and often prac-tical reflections upon the uses 
and the inconveniences of emotive disturbance I recall that when 
I read and returned the manuscript for Titchener’s emotive 
chapter in his Text-Book I exclaimed (not having essayed the 
terrible task myself*) “But why bury James-Lange again with 
such elaborate rites*” The author’s retort was “What would 
you put in? You’ve got somehow to fill up the chapter*” I fear 
that many other authors have had as good an occasion for frank- 
ness and that few have had the courage to leave out what had 
already been said too many times But who would dare to speak 
authoritatively upon the emotions without showing his audience 
that he was au courant with his subject by discussing and criticizing 
these alien twins* You may have noticed that they were by no 
means neglected by the hard-headed committee of researchers into 
emotion which met last year in strategic counsel upon our common 
enemy Why do men continue to whet their knives upon the 
broken fragments of this hard stone of exaggeration? Is it because 
psychology has so few respectable theories that it fears to let one 
escape or die? The virtue of the theory seems to lie in drawing 
attention to the widespread seizure of the organism whose Gemuth 
IS moved But language, both vulgar and literary, had many 
times picturesquely referred to the straightened chest, the yearning 
bowels, the palpitating heart, and the rigid muscles Besides, the 
physiologists were bound, witliout inspiration from the theory, 
independently to describe the organic details as soon as appropriate 
methods could be devised I doubt whether the psychology of the 
emotions would not have ripened faster without the huge academic 
discussion through decades as to whether the emotion had any 
substance not contributed by visi’us, blood-vessel, and unstriped 
muscle Energy otherwise expended might, for example, have 
enlightened a certain graduate student who wished to begin a 
doctoral research on emotion because, as he explained, he had 
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discovered that elusive object in his stomaih and intestines, and 
wished an appropriate apparatus that he might demoiistrate his 
discovery to the psychological world 

As to whether the instincts supply, or are likely to supply, the 
key to the emotions, opinions (even inspired opinions) are bound to 
differ The concept of instincts we chiefly owe to biology, and biol- 
ogy’s knowledge of the matter comes mainly from field-stories, 
casual observation, and speculation One of the inveterate 
tendencies of the biologist has been, w’hen pn .led by difficulties 
in the organism, to refer to jiast generations as an alleged cause 
The creature docs so-and-so because it was so bom As certain 
plausible facts are set forth, it is diflfiriilt to check the speculation, 
which creates convenient instincts to an ount for observed emo- 
tions An added danger is that for actual emotive descriptions 
IS likely to be substituted the mere stock Lbel of fear, anger, 
jealousy, or rage, and for actual instincts are substituted alleged 
powers which match these labels The concept of instini 1 has, as 
it seems to me, never been really naturalized w'thin psj'hology, 
and it is, as 1 venture to think, the loose adoption of it from a 
speculative biology which is in large measure responsible for the 
destructive critical attacks which ha’ e lately been made upon it 
You may be inclined, in your reaction, to go with eirtremists 
of an opposite camp who allege that the human infant is so nearly 
neutral in its functions that its “<-onditioning” creator can make 
of it what he will Itiit until the boast has been confirmed by, 
say, a dozen children of various extractions, reared by and answer- 
ing to a prescri|)tion and a plan of design published at the birth 
of these neutral individuals, 1 shall be skeptical about the alleged 
powers of the creative liehavionst 

As regards classification ,ind description, I doubt whether any- 
one can boast Leaving purely logical schemata aside, the titles 
to our emotions generally refer (1) to the situation or context in 
which the organism is placed ( the terrifying obj'ect, tKe taunting 
aggressor, tne rival in love, the uncertain and worrying turn of 
events), and (2) to the bodily indicators of the wav in which the 
i ndividual “takes"’* the situation (trem bling, striking, cowering, 
blanching, reddening, ana what notj Instead of the emotive 
experience itself, the first kind of reference gives its setting and the 
second its i ndication or sympto m Wliat we call "expression” of 
emotion is. In large measure, the “social indicator” which adver- 
tises how the organism is affected These indicators have high 
social value since they grant the observer important information 
about the jirecise way in which the sufferer is moved Under 
human sojihistication we all learn to modify them, by way of 
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repression, cxa>if’*‘™tion, and emphasis, for our own social purposes 
Cannon was inclined to doubt wdiether visceral changes were 
sufficiently diverse to chara<terize the emotions But some of the 
states and conditions which Cannon induced were scarcely authen- 
ticated as “emotions” (save by an arbitrary definition), and, 
moreover, he was confined to a small number of indicators The 
very fact that we recognize in our fellows the shades and varieties 
of emotion (even injecting them anthropomorphically into other 
aiiiinnls) argues for a wide vanety in these bodily indicators, even 
when taken in their grosser forms Of course, bodily variety might 
be jiresent aiul still not be constitutive of a like emotional variety 
And I should always look for the latter in the emotive experience 
itself But then others are more interested in the secretion of 
.idrcniii or thyroxin, or in vascular tiirgidity, or in elec-trical 
(onduitivity of the skin, and their interest in emotions may well 
be as authentic us mine 

1'hi.s remark leads me to comment upon the last of the big 
sections which I find in the ihajiter devoted to the emotions The 
history of “ex])rcssi\e mcthotls,” as they are called, is extremely 
interesting, but you know this history as w’ell as I Interesting, I 
should say, but mc-lanclioly Enchanted by the principle of 
“parallelism," men have diligently sought, as they earlier sought 
the jiliilosoph 'r's stone, to discover some fundamental indicator 
among our bodily functions which sliould run in simple parallel 
to the “iiiind" or “consciousiiess " Ecchner sought to express a 
general function and relation in a quantitative way in the Weber- 
Fechner J aiv The Wundtian School sought the function in feelmg, 
on the one hand, and in changes m muscular contraction, circula- 
tion, and breathing, on the other To the behaviorists, all move- 
ment IS expression in the form of “response,” and response runs 
parallel to the initial way in which the organism is stimulated or 
moved by outside agents 

But we arc concerned at the moment with the emotional ex- 
pressions I’ou remember the tcc-limcal devices by which they wens; 
liariiessed sphj gmograph, sphygmomanometer, pneumograph, 
laryngograph, iilaiichetlc, ergograph, and plethysmograph There 
was initial success, the hint of a simple par,illchsm, then a doubt, 
then a repetition, then the discovery of instrumental errors, 
negative cases, and new comiilcxities, and then a recasting of the 
method The most integrative and persistent attempt appeared 
in the Wundtian tables and graphs of bodily symptoms in cir- 
culation, sc'crction, rcsjiiration, and muscular tension which 
regularly ac-company the course of the tyjiical emotions As the 
emotion was c onccivcd to be the iimfied resultant of many simple 
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feelings, integrated into typical courses under centralizing processes 
of the brain, it was natural that the typical coiir-e should have had 
definable and decipherable symptoms among the bofldy processes 
mentioned This was the logic of the emotive expressions The 
logic was beautiful and the exiierimental program of verification 
brilliant Many think that the attcmjit failed, that the delicate 
instruments fail to detect either a parallelism or a difl'erential 
bodily outcome and expression of the emotions And we may 
well doubt whether, under tlie vast < oniplexities t organic function, 
so simple a parallelism is to be looked for Too many organic 
events mfiuence in too many ways blood-pressure .md pulse and 
smooth muscle for the emotion of anger or fear or jealousy to 
have its undisputed way with these great bodily systems and so 
with the organism at large 

In the nineties the project reviverl wlieii gaKanonietric deflec- 
tions were observed with certain cmolional st.ites and the .ibsuid 
hybrid name of the “j,s\(hog.ilvanic rc'flex” suggested iii'w hope 
in a universal indicator of the emotions Faith m ' In giiK . uometer 
IS still to be found, but at least we fire beginning to imcler^tand that 
deflections soinotinics occur without emotions, inci emotions 
sometimes without deflections Mor'-over. it is corniiioi' to find 
the most meticulous c are exerc ised with the elec trie al mcMsurements 
and controls and the most appalling looseness w ith the desenptive 
side of the emotion which the changes in lioclily resist.inee arc' 
supposed to register \s a physiological .iid the method holds out 
promises, but as a plain and unequivocal indicator of emotion it 
does not impress us And the case for the glands seems at the 
moment to be m about t he same state, though the frank reeognition 
by all who really know soinetbing .iboiit the v.ist c-onqih'Xity of the 
subjecA IS here a good augury 

Well, emotion is at least a topic' It is something to talk about 
and to disagree upon To me its essential eharac I eristic- is a 
progressive activity of the organism when f.ic-ed by a jjrccliciimeiit 
As a psychologic-al function il is related to the various forms of 
action It has beginning, courac, and ending It is to be described 
in terms of its inception, its succ-essive stages, and its o'ltc oiiie It 
comprehends, in a peculiar way, the internal regulation of tne 
body by chemical and neural means Whatever eonrerns emotion 
by way of experience and by way of bodily process is proper 
material for its description Its varieties, its history, its j>,ithc)lcjgju 
and its subsequent effec ts upon the organism are all thrilling mat- 
ters for investigation But to another jisyehologist emotion 
means glandular products and visceral ineicleiits, to a third, the 
aetion of the autonomic nervous system, to still another a type 
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of external bodily activity or deportment , or again a pleasant or 
unpleasant reaction upon events or a “mental state ” Once 
more, emotion may be defined as a quality of excitement whicb 
accompanies the operation of an instinct, or a kind of dnve under 
which the organism whips itself into hi tion, or a certain kind of 
response to a certain kind of stimulus All these conceptions and 
understandings of emotions, and more, do we find current among 
psychologists And jet we speak of emotion as if it were the 
common intellectual and professional property of all of us. At 
this moment the flag of emotion floats above us announcing to 
a mildly interested world that we are convened to discuss and 
possibly to solve its problems And there are, doubtless, problems 
of emotion, as there are problems of reducing poverty and of 
preventing war But is emotion here more than a label, or a 
general topic of disc-ourse, or a banner? It certainly represents a 
subject of human concern For example, few human concerns 
in current ac adcmic and medical matters now rival men's interest 
in the power and the therapy of the emotions The lay-world has 
been given to understand that its jiassioiis, (lerplexitics, tortures, 
and lusts stand among the chief ageii(ie.s of personal and social 
order and disorder, that a man may be made or marred by worrying 
about his limitations, his father’s debts, or his mother's lovers, 
that childish tantrums and adolescent longings may scar him for 
life He IS also encouraged to lielieve that these same thrilling 
emotions may lie interestingly discussed in the < liiiic and set right 
by the new dextors Naturally he is all for the emotions But 
are the emotions a center for coordinated psychological research? 
That IS to say, is there a scientific jiroblem of emotion? This 
querj' suggests, as 1 suppo.se, one of oiir nisin objects in coming 
together in tins hospitable jilace by the courtesy of this generous 
college At the least, the interests of all of us are bound to be made 
more catholic, more tolerant, and more enlightened, and the 
discriminations of all of us made sharfier for our own problems and 
for the jirolileiiiH of our iieighliors 

As a logical matter, our present status is fairly clear It seems 
to me that our problems has e prospered best when the emotions 
have been considered as one phase of the general affective life and 
when the feelings were properly coordinated with all the otlier 
aspects of exiierience and of the jisychological organism While 
the mere analysis into affective qualities has never earned us far 
in the understanding of emotion, it seems to me that reasonable 
accounts of the feelings have Just now I have been reading a 
niaiuiscript of this tenijH'r, a judicious and enlightened book upon 
the affectise life of man which w'ill soon (us I hope) come to 
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publication It gives a psychological setting for the emotions 
which would include in a coherent way most, if not all, of the 
current problems of which we have been hearing But most men 
care less for a general understanding than for the exploitation of a 
private interest or a particular problem And perhaps this individ- 
uality of interest is well for research It may lead us ultimately to 
a common topic and to common coherent knowledge 

But whether emotion is today more than the heading of a 
chapter, I am still doubtful Whether the tr-m stands — in the 
regard of most of us — for a psychological entity upon which we are 
all researching, I do not know Whether it is the common subject 
of our varied investigations, I am not sure enough to be dogmatic. 
But that IS precisely one of the desirable issues which we may 
confidently expect from this international symposium of psy- 
c hologists 



CHAPTER 2 


THE PLACE OF EMOTION IN 
MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 

JoSCPH Jabtrow 
University of Wisconsin 

I am accepting the uninspiring r61e of an unofficial guide to the 
realm of emotion, and shall be content if my offices prove of 
service At most I may aspire to arrange in one reel the several 
shifts of scenes and plots of the story of the emotions in the motion 
picture of modern psychology True to the function of guides, I 
shall be pointing out what is familiar, but commonly omitted from 
statement because assumed A < ertam measurer of completeness 
IS desirable, while yet limiting the survey to what has become 
significant m the status of the affective life in the present-day 
empire of the mind 

I 

(» 

The first setting may be assigned to emotion as motive The 
common root of several energetic words, m-o-t, indicates that that 
whereby we live, wherein we have our lieing, leads to our moving 
in that we are moved to response. Motive, emotion, and motion 
are of one psychological as well as philological family 

Yet there is rivalry within the family ciri le, not, as the Freudians 
would have it, a family romance, in which the romantic appears 
to lie more frantic than fond (and to the more normally minded, 
more fiction than fact), but a family faction as well as affection, a 
friendly contention for the supremacy of the “why " Those who 
answer the “why” with a motive — it may he revenge, it may he 
sympathy, it may lie deviltry — are emotionalists , those who answer 
It with a reason — it may he to obtain advantage, to save trouble, 
to avoid disaster — are the emotionalists once removed, whom we 
call rationalists They stress the means-to-end relation in its 
plan and mechanism, its logical device, and do not choose to 
uncover any deeper motivation-level for the choice of behavior 
or its defense. Motives and reasons present two sides for the 
same shield, it is not easy to say which is gold and whudi silver, 
as so often either is gilt or glitter, or even brass or dross. The 
aptness at supplying good reasons for poor motives is an ancient 
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one, and was not left for Freud to discover; even Aesop was late 
in the field The discovery that graptes are sour when out of reach 
is made by many humans whose I Q does not entitle them to be 
called foxy The tendency to rationalize is encouraged by the 
need of defending or disguising motivation — again an evidence of 
rivalry or conflict between feehng and thinking In tracing the 
service of reason in defense of emotion, we come upon the more 
vital urge or drive that stimulates both 

n 

Next in the overture arises a question Why this belated regard 
for what is now so cordially recognized as a clue to the entire 
psychic nature? Why was emotion so long the Cinderella of th^ 
psychic household? The answer requires a historical reference It 
was not so at the outset To the ancient Greek mind the “psyche" 
was an mtegrated activity, of which the “phrene" was the problem- 
working partner Had not the term been bastardized some time 
before the needed advent of its birth, phrmolpgy would have been 
the name of the “mental philosophy” concerned with the logical 
equipment 

Yet that fateful tendency to assign value, which makes not 
cowards but moralists of us all — all but the most ab^doned or the 
most tolerant seeking to moralize the rest — is responsible for the 
greater dignity assigned to the soarings and explonngs of the 
intellect in contrast to the homely beckonings and reckonings of 
the feelings Yet no Greek or Roman philosopher, however equally 
under the sway of moralizing bents, could anticipate that the 
marriage ties of Psyche and Phrene, which he respected, would 
under Christian influence lead to the distrust of all but a prescribed 
range of feelings, and to a castigation of the flesh os the seat of the 
passions But this recognition of the closer moralization-value of 
the emotions is itself a distrustful avowal of a truth that led 
modem psychology to the rescue of Cinderella We are virtuous or 
vicious more by how we feel than by what we know 

One hesitates whether to go back to I’lato or to Adam for the 
further intrusion or confusion of the tree of knowledge, and the 
fabled loss of a Paradise in which ignorance secured bliss The 
doctrine that no one would knowmgly or willingly do wrong sug- 
gests to the irreverent Freudian disciple that Adam and Plato 
alike should have been psychoanalyzed Idealism, intellectualism, 
rationalism, were all set going in that active ferment of the mind 
that through the ages made Plato and Anstotle household words, 
and made the Story of Philosophy a twentieth-century best seller 
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among the many cherishing the volume as a sign of intellectualism 
rather than as a guide to their perplexities hy which the majority 
of these philosophers-by-purchase were untroubled, having no 
vitiating contact with the tree of knowledge, but much with the 
range of feelings, including the pride of intellect. Man will not 
easily give up the hope that he is a rational animal by definition 
if not by fact Behaving like human, all too human, beings does 
not imply any striking measure of rationality, if we accept a happy 
mean between Nietzsche and Dorsey 
Dessoir in his Jltstory of Psychology offers a convenient distinction 
to indicate the two streams which, when they converged, made 
the current of modem psychology the one psychology proper, as 
the accredited ruler of the affairs of the thinking mind, and the 
other psyehosophy, which gathers the refiected wisdom growing 
out of experience and behavior The psychosophic attitude was 
congenial to the Roman mmd, hke the American given to practical 
affairs, to engmeering of aqueducts and highways and boom-towns 
To take thmgs philosophically is a Roman expression, the Stoic and 
Epicurean were eiqotionalized practical rather than scholarly 
attitudes toward life. A continuous stream of doctrine refiefH:ing 
both interests is that relatmg to character, from the delineations 
of Theophrastus, their revival in Renaissance Euroiie, and the 
sturdy survicPal of the “humors” or temperaments from Galen 
down — all engaged with the psychic life in the concrete and 
emotionalized reality The practical stress of modem hving has 
played its part in focusing upon the actual realistic motivation 
that keeps us going The feelings are so real that their claim 
to attention was congenial to our modem interests 

Of like antiquity is the recognition of the abnormal For medical 
psychology, though a modern term, is an ancient body of knowl- 
edge, emerging from the observation of disturbed emotional 
states — of excitement and anger, like mania, of fear and depression, 
like melancholia Yet in this field also the false accents of ration- 
alism and moralism appear Until recently the insane were regard- 
ed as those unable to reason straight — a distinction which if 
democratically applied would require more asylums than apartment 
houses — or again, were supposed not to know the difference between 
right and wrong, on which many asylum-residents have more 
emphatic views and defend them ^tter than many who read the 
daily papers and do as they are advised Elation and depression 
as fluctuations of mood and as charac'teristic of temperament form 
early data of emotional psychology 
When psychology became an established discipline, yet long 
attached to the apron-strings of mother philosophy, the very 
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addiction to psychologizinK wai an invitation to intellectiializing 
Professor Stratton lias stated it simply and well 

**lii the older days the philosopher took hia own mind as tlie t>po and standard 
by which all imiids were to be interpreteih the psycliologist applied universally 
whatever stood in the forefront of hia own consciousness The inlellecluul interest, 
so powerfid in the observer, mode him see little but intclleeiual interests and 
devices wherever his eye miplit rest Today in the effort to correct his prepos- 
session we have come to a caieful study of rudimentary minds, where there is risk 
that our judfpnent be distorted in an opposite way, man beiuf; now conceived as 
made in the image not of pure reason but of the beast ’ at in this way we are 
attaining to a knowledge, never before had, of the dnving forces of inheritance, 
of the impulses, of the imssions of the human mind When new corrections are 
made in the bght of these, then our inlelligenre is seen not as a tiling apart, moved 
solely by laws of consistenc} and evidence, but swept this way ami that by deep 
currents of longing and anger and fear *' 


in 

We may now approach at closer range The emotions could 
hardly come to their own liefore a very t onsiderahle con\ i-rgence 
of modern interests had prepared the way for the consummation 
A set of sign-posts may indicate the route These are 

a) the erolutmiary dextrine in general and the signal service 

of Darwin's study of emotional expression a,s a link between man 
and beast, * 

b) Its application to pnmUvre man and the widening of the 
psychological horizon by a comparison of culture stages, us notable 
as the expansion of the geographical horizon by travel and ac- 
quaintance with the variety of customs and their emotional 
support, 

c) the genetic unfoldment of the child, so different from tlic 
adult in many ways, but emotionally most instructive and au- 
thentic, 

d) the differential psychology of ser, race, type, temperament, 
age, and organic disposiiwn; 

e) the abnormal emotions, particularly the upsets of psy- 
ehoneuroses and the dominant port which disturbed and dis- 
torted emotion plays in mental disorder, 

/) convergent as well as divergent streams among these by 
way of the speeialized study of the criminal, de/ecfiiie, and de- 
linquent classes, all examples of the emotional-social maladjust- 
ment; 

g) the social embodiments and agencies of the crowd-mind, 
and the sway of socialized motives that must be understood and 
controlled if men are to be goiemed, including also the institu- 
tional products that themselves arise out of the emotional needs 
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of men — the church as well as the school, the courts as well as the 
forum; 

h) the specific contributions of the Freudian psychology cen- 
tralizing upon the primitive urges, the drives,^ the hbido, the 
ilan vital, the bonne, the what-not that men live by and for; 

t) the advance in experimental knowledge making it possible 
to include the study of emotion by laboratory methods, and to 
define its organic basis; 

j) the specialized study of the lower and the higher reaches 
o/ the affechve life (including the fine arts) and the theory of the 
interrelation and integration of all the world of affect in its own 
domain from instinct to sentiment, and by this route returning 
to the philosophical orbit, but with the enrichment of a biological, 
genetic, comparative, psychopathic, social approach, 

k) finally, the applicational side of this cumulative insight 
for which the term emotional hygiene is itself a summary To 
live wholesomely and happily requires affective health We must 
feel rightly to act rightly Morale is largely emotional 

IV 

My further course is to comment upon the significance of these 
contributions 'and their place in the picture 

a) The evolutionary renaissance was a general one Yet the 
demonstration was easier that animals behave like human beings 
because they feel as human beings feel than that they behave so 
because they think as human beings think In so many ways 
animals put what mind they have upon different ranges of activity, 
though with much in common with the human scene, as in the 
emotionahzed pursuit of food and sex But these typical appetites 
are highly though differently emotionalized, as well as organized, 
and the struggle for existence, so largely a struggle for meals and 
mates, was indelibly written in the bodily gesture of desire and 
attack, and most intricately in the palimpsest of the face. Here 
are to be read the original pre-human records of fear and anger, 
as well as the courtship gestures and the maternal attentions — ^far 
earlier and more convincing records than the selected laboratory 
registrations that have only the advantage of measurability 
We eat and pout, we chew and gnash with the same outfit, greet 
friend and meat with the same smile, reject distasteful food and 
disgusting conduct and even express disdain with the same pooh- 
pooh, we thus show that we and our animal friends or enemies have 
been through the same school of Mother Nature, though in a 
more advanced class Where the dog snarls, we sneer, but both 
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have the same muscle to uncover the “canine,” our smgle vestige 
of a pointed tooth. It is m uncovering this amazing record of 
the emotional past preserved m the smile and laugh, the eries 
and tears acquired without learning, that Darwin may be said 
to occupy the first place in the Hall of Fame of modern emotional 
psychology. 

b) Among the group of early Darwinians there were, in addition 
to the zoologists and the geologists, for whom the long aeons for 
the play of variation and natural selection s> ‘med a “special 
creation,” a group of anthropologists to whose pioneering ven- 
tures we owe the inclusion of primitive man as a psychological 
inquiry One may mention Spencer and Tyior as distinctive. 
A survey of the fauna and flora of human races and institutions 
brought forward the close dependence of custom, belief, and in- 
vention upon modes of feeling and satisfaction of affective needs 
The mores, rites, and ceremonies gave up their dead secreta as 
modes of relief or expression of fears and angers and hopes and 
sympathies I’rimitivc man was much more homo scnUetii than 
homo sapiens or volcns; and, if he acted or believed strangely to 
our so differently centered systems, can still mee!. and under- 
stand our primitive forbears on the common basis of the desires 
and rewards, the dreads and avoidances of so much that remains 
our common fate Despite other days and other ways, we main- 
tain the same hopes and fears, establish similar prides and shames 
to regulate our conduct The extended anthropological record 
proclaims the emotional as well os the anatomical brotherhood 
of man, despite the difference of behavior magnified to our sophis- 
ticated vision The recent proof — from Boas to Levy-Bruhl, 
to Radin — that primitive mentality approaches, far more nearly 
than we supposed, our own mind-processes, through a common 
service of curiosity and orderly satisfaction of intellectual cravings, 
IS another brilliant example of a correction through the con- 
sideration of the emotional ingredient of knowledge 

c) Emotions have profited as much from the rich contributions 
of the genetic approach in its modern restatement as have the 
knowledge-functions Parallel with the intelligence tests as 
marking the stages of growth are the emotional tests, that have 
more recently and imperfectly come to their own The will-tem- 
perament and personality schedules and the indications of traits 
through types of response suggest the promising line of advance 
Equally significant is the emotional (instinctive) dominance in 
the early infantile stages as set forth by Gesell, in whose program 
the affective genesis finds a proper emphasis Here, too, belong 
the evidences of original emotional responses by Watson — a part 
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of the solid core of the behavioristic contribution, which remains 
vabd despite the extravagant and so sadly misleading super- 
structure that has been ba^ upon it. Here more than elsewhere 
IS the inadequacy apparent of what a humed guide may mention. 
Sufficient to say that the genetic concept has been enriched per- 
haps more than any other by the recognition of the emotional 
support and direction of growth The story of feeling parallels 
the story of thinking as part of the story of psychic growth more 
intimately, more indi.s])ensably, than in any other chapter of the 
Story of Mind 

I must not leave it without indicating sentence-wise what would 
require a chapter-scale of presentation The psychic growth of 
childhood IS dominantly an affective development Childhood 
IS even more characteristically an emotional condition than a 
stage along the route to intellectual grasp and motor control 
The stream of childhood behavior is set by the emotional course 
Affect IS more authentic, plays a larger and more directive role 
in the ensemble of childhood than later It is because the emo- 
tions m the child are so strong, so sweeping, so devastating if 
unwisely hamiiered, that childhood is a problem as well as a clue 
to the intricacies of later adjustment The concept that must be 
given a fur iMder recognition than it has yet received is that of 
emotwnal age) The stages and levels of growth, so rapidly shifting 
m the earlier periods, are distinctively affective, native reflexes 
of organic insistenc’c, primitive craving and avoidances, expanding 
to ta.stes, desires, longings, and their antipathies Viewed from 
its later issue, there arises the concept of infantdism, the relative 
failure to outgrow with the maturity of years the bondage of the 
early emotionalism Genetic psychology alone would require the 
intensive study of emotion which this survey outlines 

rf) Continuing the theme, we may with similar emphasis and 
similar inevitable foreshortening, set forth that the study of in- 
dividual differences equally requires the centralization of the emo- 
tions in the total jneture Each of the rubrics of differential 
psychology carries an emotional story, sex above all To be mas- 
culine or feminine implies a distmctive and pervasive emotional 
composite I cannot stop to do more than characterize as elab- 
orately foolish and futile the attempts to make out that boys and 
girls are substantially alike in their “psyche” because they do 
equally poorly m algebra or in supplying missing words in sen- 
tences Of course ccieducation shows that the mediocrity or, if 
you like, the super-mediocrity of college students follows no lines 
of sex, and that I have only a fifty-fifty chance in correcting 
examination pajiers to guess whether the inadequacy is that of a 
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John or a Jane. But to allow this trivial fact to offset the over- 
whelming contrast of the rest of John’s and Jane's natures, merely 
because m other unenlightened days their similanties were over- 
looked and a false view of their meaning shaped the whole system 
of lives for men and lives for women, is to throw out not only the 
child with the bath but the whole human family and its record 
For the_ relatively^ unemotionalised sections of behavior, sex may 
have slight meaning as affecting performance But one of the 
major contributions of affective psychology is t . show how ex- 
ceptional IS the behavior with the but slight or remote affective 
determination: and no less, that what is decreed by nature carries 
farthest in reach and authenticity at whatever level of expression 
The problem of social adjustment is to shape living conditions to 
the needs of men and of women, not Jo ignore nor yet to thwart 
them We shall lead more rational lives as we use our rationality 
to recognize and not to disgutse or distort the psychology of sex 
To this much-desired conviction the psychology of the emotions 
contributes notably 

Less can be and need be said of race The affective traits of 
race are real, however difficult to fo’^mulate and however over- 
lapping In the social aspect they again come to tlic front, as 
Porteus has interestingly set forth The study of racial prejudice 
is one of the most illuminating demonstrations of tlje realities of 
the affective life How far animosities can lie regulated by cul- 
tivation of tolerance through rationality, is an uncertain but vital 
issue Through the recognition of the emotional factor in race 
contacts, as well as m race proficiencies, the future of racial psy- 
chology IS more secure, as well as more imperative 

The psychologies of differences, whether of sex, of race, of age, 
or of type, have a common or an overlapping orbit 1 am con- 
vinced that in every psychology of the future, the chapter devoted 
to psychological types will be an increasingly important one 
Between the individual and the species stands the type The 
plan of personality is neither a standardized repetition of a uni- 
form unit nor a haphazard medley or mosaic, there runs through 
its designs a limited set of groupings or configurations (again 
with subvarieties) which compose the type Consideration for 
type IS the logical and humane prmciple for treatment and special- 
ization, Type likewise starts from the affective clue or drive, of 
emotional push and pull, it is temperamental The study of 
type, whether introvert and extravert or some more refini^ divi- 
sion, IS bound to follow the lead of affect, again justifying the 
focus upon the psychology of the emotional distinctions^ 

Growth includes decline The genetic and the individual con- 
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verge Such a survey as that of Hollingworth is most useful to 
e B t«hligTi the correct vicissitudes and regulations in terms of age 
periods. It brings adolescence and senescence mto pne picture. 
Life proceeds in a cycle, the ages of man have their dominant 
affective aspects, their compensations, and handicaps. An affec- 
tive p.sychology of the cycle of life has as marked a regulative as 
an informative value 

e) In terms of influence, the abnormalities of emotion have 
presumably contributed more directly to the “emotional” renais- 
sance which this occasion celebrates than has any other phase of 
interest Its early and continuous play in shaping the doctrines 
of temperament, its later invitation to consider the poles of elation 
and depression, have been noted. The most casual visit to the 
wards of what we by tradition call mental disorders offers con- 
vincing and distressing proof that we are traversing the halls of 
aberrant emotion An established principle of abnormal psy- 
chology IS that the fundamental psychic relations and mechanisms, 
the dispositions and conditions of behavior, are the same m sane 
and insane, the derangement indicates only that the psychic clock 
IS no longer keeping correct time, may be permanently disabled 
for such normal function, while yet it keeps going as a timepiece 
of some sort Because m normality it is so vitally and intricately 
an emotionil going concern, its false movements are largely 
emotional ungeanngs, as MacCurdy’s thesis elaborately indicates. 

In the newer msight the psychoneuroses have yielded a rich 
psychology, they are representative of the common meeting- 
ground of the psychologist and the psychiatrist If we specify 
only the hysterical and the neurasthenic complexes, the lessons 
are suflBciently clear and comprehensive Sanity broadens to 
emotional balance and a mental hygiene of their control, mental 
stability becomes emotionally poi^ and maintained Hysteria 
must be outgrown and checked if the stability of human relations 
IS to endure The incapacities of neurasthenia must be reduced 
and the waste and menace of fatigue be broadcasted. We become 
aware through the psychoneuroses — those of the war-shock adding 
to the tale — of the delicacy of the psychic balance, the pierils of 
the strains that modern strenuosity places upon the more sensitive 
Thus reconstructed sanity acquires an affective rather than an 
intellectual implication Reasonableness becomes an issue, not 
a condition of emotional integnty The coming of age of ab- 
nonnal psychology, the establishment of the clinical attitude 
toward behavior, the close alliance in intent and technique of 
psychology and psychiatry— all converge upon and have been, 
in part, prompted by the significance of the affective life. The 
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same conclusion appears in further extension and detail in the 
Freudian approach 

f) With emotional maladjustment thus brought mto the p.sycfaic 
scene, _ the practical stress of its social consequences naturally 
intensified the interests in its manifestations Poverty and crime, 
weakness and sin abound, the salvaging of humanity is a persistent 
need Humanized psychology becomes a necessity, not an aca> 
demic ideal How the newer insight has affected our concern 
and treatment of the defective, delinquent, and ''nminal classes 
and our understanding of the offender, is familiar Through the 
reconstruction of emotional psychology, what has been too ex- 
clusively regarded as a moral failure ajqiears as part of the liability 
of aberrant emotions and faulty instinctive responses Much 
of the problem falls in the sphere of adolescent and youthful 
stress, where emotion runs high and readily becomes unruly, 
where the spark of impulse, when m contact with the tinder of 
neurotic constitution, readily produces the psychic confiagrations 
which become social menaces Juvenile and adolescent stresses 
are real To many dispositions, emotional maturity and stability 
become a difficult achievement, requiring all the aid of sympathy 
and understanding that we can command for their wise direction, 
and in more serious incapacities become an almost hopeless 
consummation The guiding hand of psychology replaces or 
supports the stern arm of the law 

g) How intimately the affective life is a socialized venture has 
become clear through much the same shift of view and emphasis 
The great majority of the psychic responses, the affective ones 
dominantly, mo\ e in a social miheu; we react to others far more 
intimately and more formutively than to situations of things and 
processes of the mechanical order. The socialized emotions ex- 
press at the same time a field of reference and a reconstruction. 
Social conflict and mutual aid are alike emotionally supported. 
Sexual psychology is so recent a discipline that it has grown up 
under the same set of influences as have crowned our emotional 
Cinderella 

In addition, collective emotion, herd-trails, mental contagion, 
(‘lass conformity, scx'ial confii(‘t, racial and communal pndes and 
shames, rewards or disgraces are seen to derive from the extensions 
of the emotionality of the individual in the only setting in which 
It can reach complete expression The development as well as 
control of the crowd-mmd, the guidance of public feehugs and 
sentiments buttress the structure of collective emotion More 
specifically must institutions be considered and developed m 
terms of emotional values 
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h) In emotional psychology Freiid requires either a page or a 
volume The single-page, the front-page i«erence would be to the 
commanding fact that here first appeared the motive psycholo^ 
in its own right as a star performer, assigned the leading part in 
the play I^udian psychology is deep psychology, exploring 
below the surface, it comes upon the hidden and suppressed mo- 
tives and mechanisms, exposes a subconscious activity, discloses 
the sources of conflict within the lompeting motives and the 
imposed struggle lietween the individual and the encircling col- 
lective forces of restraint — the family, society, moral censorship, 
custom, law All this striving is essentially emotional, as being 
alone auffinently organic, natural, instinctive, dnving Libido 
IS emotionalized jisychic energy That Freud came upon it in 
the rSlc of sex and forthwith sexuahzed all striving is but one ver- 
sion, one configuration of libido in the natural, in the raw Hence 
the need of sublimation of emotional refinement, of affective 
development through civilized outlets for primitive, romantic, or 
I’ultural urges, hence later the inclusion of the power or mastery 
motives and the total personality, the ambitions, disappointments, 
and rewards in the drama of life Each measures himself against 
the rest, emerges or struggles with an inferiority complex, a superi- 
ority delusion, a compensation device, a rationalization system, 
or a normaU“know thyself” adjustment We Freiidianize our- 
selves clumsily or exjiertly, delilierately or deceptively 

The coincidence of the Freudian era and of the emotional re- 
naissance IS not accidental. The twenty-year period of resistance 
— itself a Freudian symjitom — was doubtless in the mam the result 
of a medical prejudice and suspicion of irregular practice, but in 
a secondary way also a scepticism towards emotional disturbance 
as so causative an agent in the production of neuroses, and in 
the details of making and dreaming experience After Freud 
performed the matrimonial ceremonies uniting motive and emo- 
tion, it has been hazardous for a psychologist to put them asunder, 
while his ardent dis< iples regard such attempt as sacrilege. Freud 
IS a notable name in the emotional renaissance 

t) The expenmental psychology of the emotion can hardly be 
summarized Most distinctive is the demonstration of its organic 
bases m the complex glandular mechanisms — a chapter unknown 
when Wundt ventured to call his pioneer textbook Physiological 
Psychology Yet there is today hai^ly a beginner’s text that does 
not present the relation of thyroid deficiency to apathy and inertia, 
of thyroid overaction to undue excitability, of the adrenals to 
strenuosity, of endocrine balance as a condition of normal func- 
tioning of the emotional life ^x finds its place in a glandular 
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psychology. Tlirough Cannon’s monumental demonstrations, 
emotion becomes an emergency-meeting device, mobilizing the 
organism for fight typically and for other vital emotional situations 
as well by virtue of the same integrated mechanisms. Rage, fear, 
hunger, and sympathy no less overlap in their glandular registra- 
tion More than one writer has been struck with the analogy of 
the doctrine of “humors” to the secretions A fanciful guess with 
a stroke of luck and a large dose of baseless notions has been re- 
placed by laboratory findings undreamed of in <he philosophy 
that, when revived in no less sporadic relation to scientific evi- 
dence, gave us the phrases, still current, of good humor and bad 
humor 

This fascinating story of the glands is quite as dramatic in its 
further relation to the organic background of the affective life 
The mediumship of the autonomic nervous system has revealed 
itself as bringing glands and the central direction of the new brain, 
to whose extraordinary development man owes his behavior as a 
human being, into one genetic integration The hfc of feehng 
and emotion is aeons older than that of thought, of cerebral re- 
direction and control We are far older emotionall.v thmi intel- 
lectually and can never denv, never c'utgrow our ccoliitionary 
birthright, whatever its handicaps In the duality of the nervous 
system is written the organic preamble to tlie chapters on feeling 
and thinking ‘ 

j) Here again, a summary liocomes an enumeration 1 select 
for mention the theories of emotion, for which the James-I<ange 
contribution represents the modem starting-point, and the several 
attempts to define pleasure and displeasure in .subsequent develop- 
ment Next, the close relations between instinct and emotion, 
suggested by Shand, made current by McDougall, widely in- 
fluential III social psychology, t ntically present in Allport There 
IS the large chapter on tlie sentiments and the intricate relations 
which they assume under intellectual reficction and institutional 
support The most elaborate work is that of Shand The special- 
ized treatment of the great truiik-hnc emotions is the next step 

brilliant example is Stratton’s treatise on Anger with its further 
specialization m the field of religion It was part of Stanley 
Hall’s ambition to bring together his several contributions to 
these phases of emotional psycliology, and his name belongs among 

1 As experimental Bndings do not lend themselves to summary the handbook 
of Smith may be referred to, and the many studies of the emotional ooinpontnts 
of character and personality not yet collei t^ The chapter in lloback's Paychaiogy 
of Character is an available summary Studies in aesthetics and iii social products 
of emotional trends have also, in port, proccedeil experimentally 
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the foremost of its pioneers But to the making of lists there is 
no end, except the limitation of tune and space 
k) The regulative side of the emotional life I have referred 
to in my prologue From the nursery school, which owes its being 
to the recognition of affective control as the basis of the first steps 
in right growth, to the university, which harps upon the training 
of character hut flounders m attempting to find a place for it in 
Its crowded and too commonly aimless curriculum, the theme of 
the emotional life is asserting its claims Emotional hygiene, genetic 
and social, has come to stay 


V 


My epilogue determines itself how to harmonize the life of 
feeling and of thinking in one living symphony Ours must be a 
“life of reason, ” a phrase expanded to a senes of volumes by one 
who has lived it significantly — Santayana, he has felt as sen- 
sitively as he has thought nobly For the moat of us, the program 
must be reduced to humble dimensions, to simpler terms Ed- 
mon has used the caption “Career of Reason” m surveying for 
college students the several contributory disciphnes to the re- 
flective and institutional occupations of mankind 

In this humanized version of psychology we must recognize that 
we cannot trust our feelings uncritically, however much we must 
feel as well as think our way to the solution of our problems, to 
the attainment of the attitudes that represent what we have made 
of our lives We must definitely recognize the emotional impedi- 
ments of thought Superstition, prejudice, dogmas form a human 
record vast and dismal, a permanent warning of the dangers at- 
tending the life of reason From moods to philosophies the affects 
rule The arts of ruling men organize or exploit their sympathies 
and sentiments T,eaders are experts in gauging the composite 
tempers of their following, their insight is a tact far more emotional 
than rational m its technique Thus the renaissance of emotional 
psychology derives its largest warrant from its practical value m 
understanding and directing human motives as the mainsprings of 
action The adjustment of feeling and thinking in that cause 
remains the great desideratum 

For Its establishment our survey provides a few hints and guides. 
The neurological approach leaves a deposit of advice The neurotic 
must be understood and avoided, a sound organic basis is indis- 
pensable to the sane life of reason The neuroses indicate the 
untoward liabilities If we are hysterical, we shall live and love 
and think not wisely, but too well, too intensively, too narrowly, 
with too heavy an affective load, with a too much prejudiced and 
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fitful vitality If we are neurasthenic, we shall feel and think too 
timidly, with too much repression, too much troubled anxiety, 
too ready discouragement, too shrinking a venture, too sensitive 
a responsiveness to the give and take of an imperfect world If 
we are paranoiac, we shall be burdened with suspicion and dis- 
tortions, see the world too much in the image of our own deviations, 
be prone to fanaticism and the erratic The avoidance of the 
neurotic is the first condition of the affective stability 

In further illustration, note that the neurotic liabilities, the 
recognition of which grows out of emotionalized psychology, throw 
the weight upon hereditary factors, despite the recognized inflii- 
enc-e of wise direction m mitigating and avoiding neurotic catas- 
trophe But disposition is fundamental and offers aid or resistance 
to discipline As long as psycliology was so largely concerned 
with the intellectual jirocesscs, learning was paraiiiuunt and much 
of It acquired, redirected, artificial With the emphasis directed 
to the emotional basis of the psyihc, the hereditary rather than 
the environmental appears in the determining rflh Trails are 
deeper than habits, the laws of psychic heredity must be read 
first in the emotional, temperamental make-iij), and the lonclu- 
sions transferred to the logical traits as of a derivative order 

Constriutively we shall seek the normal by a rightful satisfac- 
tion of the dominant urges, not by way of crqiplmg, denunciation, 
denial, or escape, but by whole-hearted employment and enjoy- 
ment of the stages of grow th The slow, yet natural expansion of 
motives must be accepted, for such is the law of emotional age 
The disciplines of early life assume a c'orrcK'ted perspective under 
the recognition of the validity of natural urges, free expression, 
and levels of emancipation and growth The emotions have 
themselves been rationalized by giving them an accredited place 
in the life of reason 

The older intellectuahsiii has receded to its proper place in 
the psyche Motive psychology has replaced it, yet has incor- 
porated the most valued of its findings, including its laboratory 
and clinical technique In the recognition of mechanisms the 
advance of knowledge is congenial in both fields Perceptive and 
apperceptive mechanisms as aids to logical and objective control 
are of one order, emotional mechanisms for guiding instinctive 
satisfactions and their derivative issues up to the complications of 
character and personality are of another order for Self and socialized 
assertion and control But as wc go far in a life of reasoii we re- 
quire the logical techniques for the combined direc’tion of the 
psychic, the integrated rational life Motives lead to goals and 
ideals, by way of principles and formulated experience, insight 
lielongs to both — a humanized scientific habit of mind It is in 
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View of these converging and supplementing contributions that 
we are warranted in speaking of an emotional renaissance and in 
commemorating it so worthily, as by the program of the present 
occasion 
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A NEW METHOD FOR INVESTIGATING 
THE SPRINGS OF ACTION 

Charles E. Spearman 
Vtitverniy of London 

I Present Lack of Scientific Progress 

Few topics of inquiiy could be more fascinating than that of 
the fundamental human impulses, dcs<res, and emotions The 
behavior of every one of us at every moment is not only always 
caused by such urges in ourselves, but also for the most part aims 
at being effective by activating those of other persons As much 
may be said of all public legislation, and even of all scvnal customs 
and institutions 

With small sur]>Tise, then, we find a pre-eminent pla^ '■ ceded 
to this topic already’ in the writings of Plato Fauiilmr cuiungh is 
his beautiful simile wherein the organization of the mind >s likened 
to that of a charioteer driving two horses, the one poble and the 
other base The former steed represents the higher tendencies, 
such as courage to face danger, the baser animal stands for the 
sensory appetites, whilst the charioteer symbolizes the controlling 
“Logos” or “Reason ” And upon such a ground— the con- 
stitution of the individual person — it is that he builds up the 
constitution even of the model state itself 

Hardly less well known is the kindred line of argument adopted 
many centuries later by Hobbes For again tlie make-up of the 
state 15 derived from the inclinations of the individual c it izen But 
since this motivation of the individual is now conceived in a totally 
different manner — that is, as essentially directed towards his own 
happmess and preservation —so too the whole state and statecraft 
are now entirely remodelled 

Great, however, as has alway’s been the interest displayed in 
this paramount branch of psychology from the earliest times, there 
are grounds for doubting whether it has made any corresponding 
amount of scientific progress 

Take, for example, the most fundamental and element iiry step 
towards submitting the natural inclinations to exact investigation; 
namely, the making out of a list of them Such lists have been 
drawn up, indeed, abundantly enough, but they have varied most 
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disconcertingly from one author to another, and, what is worse, 
they seem to remain as discrepant nowadays as in the most ancient 
times. Thus, nothing could be more unlike than, on the one hand, 
the “original tendencies” of Thorndike, and, on the other hand, 
the “instincts” of W McDougall Have we at any rate the 
consolation of knowmg that, although controversy has not abated, 
yet It has been continually passing on to new and more modem 
phases? Even this comfort is vouchsafed to us only in meager 
degree For instance, any attempt to trace back the parentage 
from which McDougall's doctrine of emotion has sprung would 
not rightly, I think, go to such immediate predecessors of his as 
Ward, Bain, James, or Wundt, but rather would jump right back to 
Malebranche. In fact, that which in current literature has been 
universally accepted and yet is characteristically modern com- 
prises little more than a thoroughgoing adoption of the biological 
standpoint To the preservation of self as advocated by Hobbes 
has now been added the preservation of the offspring and the herd, 
whilst the conscious motivation towards these ends has been 
replaced by a system of -blind drives subserving them For the 
rest, the most notable general modern characteristic would appear 
to be a decisive — indeed, contemptuous — rejection of what in the 
older doctrmes plays such a dominant part as the “will”, by this, 
it used to be, said, all the natural impulses and acquired desires 
are alike brought under supreme control 

II Scope of Results Needed 

Smce, then, the situation seems to warrant some misgivings and 
scrutiny, let us begin by inquiring what extent of information has 
really been elicited by psychology ancient and modern, and how far 
It goes towards covering the whole scope prescribed by science 

To begm with, there are the already mentioned lists of natural 
inclinations, as also of emotions, sentiments, and so forth The 
supply of these, however it may err on the side of discrepancies, 
leaves at any rate nothing to be desired in respect of elaborate 
detail But still such lists are primarily and in themselves nothing 
more than classifications 

And herewith is at once furmshed a key to some part at least of 
the discrepancies For one and the same material may with equal 
truth be classified in any number of different ways The question 
really at issue between them may be — and usually is — not as to 
which IS the more correct, but only as to which is scientifically the 
more fruitful. And to answer this may require many years, or 
even centuries 
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In addition to all such analysis, but necessarily in intimate 
connection with it, has been supplied a great amount of further 
analysis For this latter alone can furnish the characteristics 
upon which the former is grounded In analysis, accordmgly, 
it is that the acumen of psychologists has always been most 
conspicuously manifested What unbiased reader, for example, 
can fail to admire the beautiful analysis of the emotions by 
Malebranche? Or who does not wonder to find even him over- 
topped by McDougall? 

But for the purposes of science we need something more even 
than all this We require, not only analysis and classification to 
gratify the understanding, but furthermore laws of causation and 
sequence to confer the power of prediction Exact investigation is 
wanted, both of the manner in which the inclinations and emotions 
are influenced by circumstances and also of the way and degree 
that they themselves influence conduct 

Now the work hitherto done m these r aiisal directions, however 
admirable m quality, w ould seem to have been lament ably def''ctive 
in quantity. Indeed, most often the reciuired caiLsation and 
sequence, instead of being defimtely eiidenced, have only been 
surreptitiously and illegitimately imeried from what w.is really 
no more than a classification This has been done by the old, 
old fallacy of confounding names with things, what an truth were 
only classes of mental events were taken to be unitary mental 
entities Consider, for example, the immemse share in school life 
that has been allotted to games which involve teamwork, the 
reason offered being that thereby the children’s inclination to 
teamwork in general viill be developed and they will become 
correspondingly better < itizens Typical of this view has been the 
popular myth that Wellington declared the Battle of Waterloo to 
have been gamed on the playgrounds of Eton But m vain one 
may look for efforts to support this view with serious evidence 
And as for the evidence that may be picked up casually, even this 
is far from favorable In the World W’ar, for instance, did those 
nations who had been most devoted to team-games really display 
any the more cordial teamwork between, say, regimental oflBcers 
and staff officers'* Rumor says otherwise For all we know at 
present, development of the one kind of teamwork will no more 
brmg with it that of the other kind than, say, the watering of one 
rose tree will serve as a watering of its neighbor. 

Turning to quite a different type of causal problem, suppose 
that we have analyzed any complex emotion, os exactly as may be, 
into its constituents How far will the effects of the whole emotion 
be the same as, or even resemble, the sum of the effects of these 
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constituents ocruirinR separately? Into such matters there seems 
never to have been any investigation Or, to take yet another 
type of problem in causality, psychologists have from the earliest 
ages attributed the utmost importance in forming a child’s charac- 
ter to the kind of literature with which he is supplied Neverthe- 
less, so far as I know, none of them have ever tried really to ascer- 
tain the nature and amount of such influence by way of reliable 
experiment 

Alongside of and supplementary to this universe of problems in 
causation and sequence is the further universe of the problems of 
coexistence In the make-up of the individual, what qualities 
tend to go with what? If there have been investigations of this, 
at least one may run through the gamut of current psychological 
textbooks without finding any trace of them 

III New Aids to Research 

Confronted with all these grave difficulties and deficiencies in 
the sphere of inclination and emotion, I venture to suggest that 
some assistance may be derived from the “noegenetic” doctrine, 
which has been found of service in so many other domains of 
psychology 

To begin with, the three noegenetic laws of quahty can at least 
help the science of purposive action by showing in what manner 
any ends, or means to these ends, can possibly be brought into 
the mind of the purposer at all Suppose a person to encounter 
some novel situation How can he so much as think of any ap- 
propriate behavior, on the adoption of which he has to decide? 
The solution to this paramount problem has been shown, especially 
by Laycock, to center upon the noegenetic laws of eduction and 
reproduction 

Further assistance in the causal problems may be supplied by 
the noegenetic doctrine through the quantitative laws which it 
has evolved For these, originally shown to govern the whole 
field of cognition, have since proved themselves to be also ap- 
plicable in at any rate large measure to the sphere of inclination 
and emotion Consider, for example, how the “law of retentivity ’’ 
has been corroborated by the “motivation tracks” of Boyd Bar- 
rett. As for the “law of energy,” this finds confirmation ubiqui- 
tously: m expenmental work, as that of Ach and Aveling, in 
pathological observations, os those of D4jerine and Gauckler, or 
again, in the most familiar mental therapeutics, as when some 
morbid desire is suppressed by exciting a healthy one Even 
the “law of fatigue” would seem to have far more extensive bear- 
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mgs here than is commonly suspected, it may perhaps supply 
the real key to so strange and momentous a phenomenon as that 
of "abreaction ” 

But still more m need of aid than all these problems of causation 
and sequence, it seems to me, are those of the coexistence of quali- 
ties in the individual make-up Nor can it ever suffice merely to 
calculate numerous correlational coefficients. Science demands 
also that the results obtained m this way should be systematically 
interpreted in relation to one another The n'ost significant 
feature about correlations, as a rule, is not so much their absolute 
as their relative values, together with the theorems deducible from 
these The well-known cognitive theory of “Two Factors” is 
only one instance out of very many possibilities in this direction 

Furthermore, even the most elaborate systematization will be 
quite inadequate if put aside into a watertight compartment labelled 
“individual differences ” It ought, rather, to be thoroughly in- 
corporated with psychology as a whole The present unnatural 
divorce between the two — on the one hand the novel method of 
correlations, and on the other hand the ancient and still dominant 
method of analysis and classification — cannot but doom both 
alike to sterility In order to illustrate how they (.an lie combined, 
let us briefly consider an actual case. 

IV The Case of Egoism 

Throughout the literature of the natural inclinations, no tend- 
ency has been so copiously, so emphatically, and, it would seem, 
so justly urged as that of exalting one's self Such terms as self- 
assertion, self-regard, self-esteem, egoism, amour-propre, and so 
forth have filled the most eloquent pages — mostly in censure, but 
sometimes in praise — from the earliest times down to this day. 

Now, for the most part, this mclmation has been assumed to 
constitute one single entity in the constitution of an individual 
But IS this justifiable” In an investigation conducted by Dr. 
Webb m my laboratory an attempt was mode to put this and many 
similar assumptions on trial Six different versions of self-exalta- 
tion were formulated, so as to ascertam how far these are cor- 
related together Only in so far as the correlations approach unity 
will the prevalent assumption be corroborated 

These six versions — their titles together with some explana- 
tions of what these titles were taken to express — are given below. 

1. “Desire to exed at performances {whether of work, play, or 
otherwise) in which the person has his chief interests ” (o) Desire 
to do well for the sake of excelhng another, not so much for the 
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work’s sake (b) The keenness with which he followed his favorite 
work (c) Desire to beat all nvals (d) The “plus” characters 
were patently anxious to do better than their fellows; they believed 
in their own powers and made no secret of it (e) The wish to 
distinguish one’s self, not ostentatiously, but in order to give one 
self-satisfaction 

i. “Desvre to impose hie own will on other people {as opposed to 
tolerance) ” (a) Desire to be a leader (6) Want their own way 
and sulk when they do not get it (c) Degree to which he desires 
to override the opinions of others, and press forward his own 

(d) Desire to have his own way (e) Dogmatic and inclined to be 
intolerant of the views of others (/) No wish to hear both 
sides (g) Blindly believing that his ideas are the only correct 
ones (h) An autocratic attitude towards his fellows 

5 “Eagerness for admiraiion ” (a) Acting or speaking, not 

naturally, but to gam the applause of his fellow-men (h) Playing 
to the gallery (c) Desire to be appreciated and tendency to talk 
of their own “prowess ” (d) Long speeches to win approval 

(e) “ Conceit ” (/) Extent to which a subject would go in order 
to display his talents, and thereby gain the applause of others 
(g) Enjoys being in the “limelight ” {h) Will set aside pnnciples 
for the sake of i^nuration 

4 “Behtfnn his own powers ” (o) Self-confident (6) Ab- 
sence of diffidence with regard to the work (c) Boastful (d) 
Plenty of self-confidence (e) Beheves himself equal to any task 
(/) Spoke of superiority to others 

6 “Esteem of himself as a whole ” (a) Feeling of satisfaction 

wnth himself as a member of society from the point of view of 
general ability to “cut a figure ” {b) Decidedly the reverse of 

modest and self-depreciatory (c) Boastful of capability to over- 
come practically all difficulties (d) The general estimate or 
summing up of himself by himself (e) This includes belief in 
one’s own powers and a considerable satisfaction with eveiything 
belonging to or connected with one, at the same time this feeling 
caused the owners to regard others in a pitying manner (/) 
Thinking one’s self above criticism (g) Subject’s good opimon of 
himself, especially of his personal actions 

6 “ Offensive manifestation of this self-esteem {superediousness) . ’ ’ 
(a) 5 carried to excess (6) This follows from the last, 5, in a way, 
though a man might think very highly of himself without offensive 
manffestation (c) 5 pushed to excess, (d) Overdoing fi. (e) 
Looking down upon others (/) The “plus” characters did not 
disguise the low esteem in which they held such opinions as did 
not fit in with their owm ideas (g) Looked at times upon everyone 
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else with contempt (Ji) Subject’s overbearmg manner, due to 
too much self-confidence, and too great opinion of himself » A 
person possrasing this quality m a high degree always carries an 
air of superiority and seizes every opportunity for giving vent to 
his high opmion of himself (j) Always talking of themselves — 
always imposing their esteem of themselves on other people 
unwilling to hear it 

To begin with, an interesting comparison is afforded between 
the titles (as given in quotation marks at the beginning of each 
version of self-quality) and the explanations (as indicated by the 
letters of the alphabet) In genera), the titles represent the results 
of a priori analysis on the part of the experimenter Whereas 
the explanations show what the estimators, on trying to interpret 
the titles, actually observed in the subjects We may note mci- 
dentally that the different estimators often interpreted m diverse 
manners 

Passing on to the correlations between these six self -qualities, 
they are as given in Table 1 


TABLE 1 

U«W CORRBIJITIONS 


1 

1 

8 


H 

$ 

6 

1 

Desire to excel 

1 

+ 36 

+ 88 

+ 47 

+ 36 

+ 86 

s 

Desire to impose will 

-t- 36 


+ 71 

+ SB 

+ 66 

+ 68 

3 

Eagerness for a<lniiration 

+ 88 

+ 71 


+ 67 

+ 61 

+ 71 

4 

Belief in own powers 1 

+ 47 

+ SB 

+ S7 


+ 6B 

+ 64 

6 

Ksteem of self 

+ 38 

+ 66 

+ 61 

+ BB 


+ 78 

e 

Offensive manifestations 

+ 88 

+ 68 

+ 71 

+ 64 

+ 73 



As there were 194 subjects, the largest probable error is under 
05 

TABLE * 

COHULLATIONS CORRECTED FOR ATTENUATION 



1 

2 

3 

H 

6 

6 

1 

Desire to excel 


+ 48 

+ 38 

1 +65 

+ 61 

+ 37 

8 

Desire to impose will 

+ 48 


+ 84 

+ 78 

+ 80 

+ 88 

3 

Easemess for admiration 

+ 38 

+ 84 


+ 78 

+ 80 

+1.00 

4 

Behef in own powers 

-1-66 

+ 78 

+ 78 


+ 87 

+.77 

6 

Esteem of self 

+ 61 

+ flO 

+.86 

+ 87 


+ 1 00 

6 

Offensive manifestations 

+ 37 

+ 88 

+ 100 

+ 77 

+ 1 00 
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Ai.-cordmf'ly, we see that in many eases the assumed functional 
unity does receive some degree of corroboration For despite the 
diversity in interpretation, several of the correlations are very high 
indeed Notably is this the case between eagerness for admiration, 
esteem of self, and offensive manifestations But, on the other 
hand, there also occur several correlations which are remarkably 
low, in particular, the desire to excel has no high correlation with 
any of the others On the whole, it seems impossible to concede 
that all the self-qualities are reducible to one and the same func- 
tional unity 

There remains still, however, the question as to whether or 
not they contain, at any rate, some common element Here, our 
first impression is favorable, seeing that all the correlations are 
positive But really this fact takes us only a little way To 
establish the unitariness of function we require further that all the 
“tetrad differences”^ should vanish (within the hmits indicated 
by their probable errors) 

And this IS very far from being so Out of the 30 different 
tetrad differences (of the raw correlations), no less than 2S are 
more than five tunes larger than the probable error, several are 
about eight times as large 

But, on the other hand, 20 out of the 22 turn out to involve one 
and the sainq,, correlation, that between desire to excel and belief 
in one’s own powers And both the remaining involve the cor- 
relation between desire to impose will and eagerness for admiration. 
When these two correlations are left out of account, all excessive 
tetrad differences disappear On the whole, then the most plaus- 
ible inter{iretation of the table seems to be that all six self-qualities 
do possess a fai'tor in common, besides each having a factor specific 
to Itself, whiM additionally there is a large group factor common 
to 1 and 4, with a smaller one common to 2 and 3 

The next great point at issue is as to winch of the six qualities 
depend on the general self-factor in highest degree We find that 
five out of the SIX are very nearly the same in this respect, the 
moment of the general as compared with the specific factor being in 
each case about 2 1 But the remaining or sixth quality stands out 
in remarkable contrast to all the rest, the ratio this time being 
only about 2 5 ‘ 

Besides these correlations of the six self-qualities with one 
another, however, there have also to be examined their correlations 
with the further qualities — over fifty of them — which were included 
in the investigation Out of this great mass of information we will 

’ C Spearman, The Abilthei of Man (New York Macmillan, 1027), p 7S 

’ lind , pp 74-5 
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for the present pick only a very small part; namely, the group of 
qualities, again six in number, which may be regarded as ethically 
“good.” These and their correlations with the self -qualities 
are given in Table S 


TABLii 1 


1 

-■ Kindness on impulse 

<« Kindness on principle 

1 

I 

a 

1 

e 

a 

4 

j 

2 

! 1 

a 

6 

^ Interest in religion 

1 

Desire to excel 

pa 

-1- SO 

+ 49 

+ 49 


H*4 

2 

Desire to impose will 


- 60 

-I- 08 

- 64 


- n 

3 

Eaf^rness for admiration 

■za 

- 67 

- 17 

- 7* 

IKil 

■ 60 

4 

Belief m own powers 


- ** 

- OS 

- 40 

m 

- 81 

5 

Esteeni of self 

- 16 

- SS 

- 04 

- 64 

1 67 

- 42 

6 

Offensive manifestations 

- 47 


- 04 


1 -7S 

- 47 


This time the results are very striking indeed The desire to 
excel does not merely differ in degree from nil the other self- 
qualities, it IS absolutely opposed to them all For it shows 
throughout significantly positive correlation with the good qual- 
ities, whereas the other five have overwhelmingly negative ones 
Such results, no doubt, cannot be accepted without much further 
investigation and corroboration, seeing that research of this kind 
IS beset with very great difficulties But should the corroboration 
be eventually forthcoming, then there would seem to ensue corol- 
laries of immense magnitude The fact that the desire to excel 
correlates in low degree with all the other self-qualities, but in 
high degree with all the good qualities, appears to supply a founda- 
tion pillar for education and even for legislation 

V “W” AND “Decision” 

The space at our disposal admits of only one more extract from 
Webb’s research to illustrate the method of investigation here 
recommended It is a theorem which was already obtained by 
himself, and indeed was very rightly taken by him to be his most 
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important discovery Expressed m his own words, it is that — in 
addition to the intellective "g ” — 

*'A second factor of wide senerality exists, this factor is prominent on the 'char- 
acter' Bide of mental activity ” It may be taken os “consistency of action result- 
ing from deliberate volition or will 

This second general factor he calls “ui” 

Venly a strange upshot ' On investigating character with what 
seems to be far greater thoroughness than ever before (or after- 
wards), and on employing the new incomparably more powerful 
technique than available previously, what ensues? That ancient 
entity, i^hich almost all modem authorities are now pluming them- 
selves as having abandoned as an effete supersitition ' Over and 
above all the impulses, inclinations, instincts, etc , struggling with 
one another there re-emerges an all-controlling “will ” A will, too, 
as Webb shows, the strength of which has high correlations with 
all the representative “ good ” qualities 

Furthermore, this result of Webb some dozen years ago has 
just recently been followed and illuminated by a no less momentous 
discovery to stand lieside it It is that of Avehng,* according to 
which a volitional “decision,” far from being nothing more than 
the victory of one struggling conation over another, does not in 
itself contain any conation at all' It proves to be an act »ui 
genenf, neither cognitive nor conative With this result of the 
most perfect experimental conditions as yet realized, we seem to 
have returned to something curiously like the original “Logos” 
of Plato 

Be this as it may, Avehng’s “decision” together with Webb’s 
“w” would appear to restore to us at last some solid foundation 
for the ethical distinction between right and wrong A distinction 
which, perhaps fortunately, the usual modern writers on character 
have not seen that they have eliminated 

’ BrtHsk Jmtrnal of Psychology hfonograph Supj^metU, 1015 

* See recent numbers of the British Jovrnal of rsyehology 



"chapter 4 

EMOTION, CONATION, AND WILL 
F. Aveling 

Umvetnty of London 

It is an opportune time for a symposium on the psychology of 
feehng and emotion These aspects of mental process have not 
been investigated so thoroughly as those of cognition, but already 
sufficient experimental work has been done in their regard to 
warrant the bringing together of psychologists to discuss them. 
What IS wanted is more exact and agreed definition of the terms 
we are currently employing, and sympathetic cnticism of such 
researches as have so far lieen carried out 

In contributing to this symposium my attempt shall lie to 
analyze briefly the qualitative and quantitative changes in con- 
crete conscious experience which give rise to the notion" of feelings 
and emotions, to examine, m particulai, the temporal properties 
of conscious process by reference to which I lieheve we may be 
helped in our distinctions, and to define some at least of our terms 
in the light of certain experimental evidence which I shall ad- 
vance The paper thus falls imder two heads Introspection, 
showing the phenomena to be related, Expenment, in which 
we shall hope to find indications of their relation A final para- 
graph will deal with Nomenclature 

I Introspection 

In attempting to determine what a “feehng” or an “emotion” 
IS, we must clearly begin with the concrete experience of an affec- 
tive or an emotional state of consciousness There is no difficulty 
in deciding that we are experiencing such states, though there 
may ^ a ffifficulty in saying why they are affective or emotional. 
Simple introspection, however, is enough to enable us to differ- 
entiate qualitatively one feeling state or one emotional state 
from another, as well as to analyze a number of irreducible phe- 
nomena which enter into the constitution of the latter “Feel- 
ing,” though this term is ambiguous, I shall restrict in the present 
paper to the “pleasure-unpleasure” couple, which I take to be a 
modahty of self-awareness My reason for this is that pleasure 
and unpleasure seem to be irreducible to any other conscious expe- 
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nence; whereas hI] other “feelin/fs” ran be reduced either to 
cognitive or to conative processes We experience these affective 
states when we are pleased or unpleased, and (though, in ac- 
cordance with popular usage m speaking of objects as pleasant 
or unpleasant, some psychologists would group such “feelings” 
with sensations) it seems to be introspectively clear that they 
are subjective states of mind rather than objective presentations 

Similarly, we experience anger, fear, and the like, when we 
are “emotionally” affected To make these statements is to 
bring the Self which experiences (without prejudice as to any 
explanation as to its nature) into the very forefront of the science 
of psychology I believe this to be a necessary position to take 
up, but, as 1 have argued the point elsewhere and supported the 
argument with exiierimental data, it need not be labored here ' 

Accordingly, like the feeling states, the emotional states are 
prominently subjective, and we are able to distinguish a very con- 
siderable number of them introspectively — the large number of 
terms in ordinary language expressive of emotions and shades of 
emotion being proof of the fact All psychologists will agree that 
many different emotions are actually experienced, but they arc 
certainly not all in accord as to what an emotion is, by what it is 
conditioned, or what, in turn, it effects The causal relations of 
emotion arci. of course, a matter for experimental investigation 
We can judge only by results, in the presence or absence or varia- 
tion in amount of which causal sequences can be ascertained 
But the fact of the occurrence of emotion and its descriptive analy- 
sis are open to introspection, and to introspection alone 

In such an analysis of any normally aroused and moderately 
intense emotional state, over and above cognized (and significant) 
objects or situations, feelings, and impulses or conations, we find 
coenaesthetic and kinaesthctic elements Doubtless these are 
all abstractions from the concrete state in question, none of which 
can be taken to occur in its own right or to be capable of existence 
alone, but the problem is to discover which of these elements con- 
stitutes the state an emotional one, or gives it its emotional char- 
acter The fact that we are also able to report quantitatively as 
to the intensity of emotion or feeling helps us here We currently 
describe these experiences by the use of quantitatively compara- 
tive adjectives, and adverbs It is quantitative variation which 
makes it possible for us to form notions of feelings and emotions 
at all, and to say what element m the total state makes it emo- 
tional, since observable variations in some of its aspects ap- 

*F Aieling, “The Standpoint of Psychology,” Briltih Journal of Ptyehology, 
(Gen Sect ), XVI (1925), 159-170 
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parently occur in the absence of variations in others There are 
times in which the emotional aspect is found to have thrust all 
others out of focal consciousness, just as there are times when the 
co(?nitively objective or conative aspect is predominant in it 
These are commonplaces, but they form the raw material out of 
which psychology is built up 

Much confusion in the present use of the term “emotion” is 
due to the failure to distinguish two absolutely different characters 
of experience Emotion is sometimes looked up< ii as a pathic, 
sometimes as a dynamic state, but quite as often us a combination 
of both The confusion IS ancient The “desire” of Aristotle can 
be analyzed into two factors The “passion” of the Schoolmen 
was something suffered, but equally expressed an active asjiect of 
mind The two aspects have almost in.iinably been confused, 
even in recent psychology, not excluding psychoanalysis It is 
probably this fact which has led a representative psychologist to 
say that the term “emotion " should not be used at all, or, if used, 
only in a very general sense, since we cannot make it prune or 
give it a definite meaning “ 

It IS clearly necessary to distinguish within an orei'tic process 
whatever can be distinguished in introapection. the dynamic im- 
pulse (namely, appctition or aversion) and the massive and pathic 
aspect which enters into every emotion pojiularly iiii^ properly so 
called Abstract this from the impulse, from the feelings and 
from the objectively cognitive items which aci ompany (or precede) 
it, and there is no emotion left To this it may be objected that, 
since the massive and pathic element is clearly in the main co- 
enaesthetic, and since this forms a part of all ton-cious states, all 
consciousness must be emotional I am not concerned to deny it, 
but merely to assert that in what are commonly called emotions 
the markedly “stirred-up” character of i onsciousness is essential 
As in the case of feeling, with a neutral point between pleasure and 
impleasiire, so in the case of emotion the habitual c oenaesthesio- 
kinaesthetic tone may be neutral 

This IS a lersion of the James- laiiige dcx-trine — taught, in sub- 
slance, long lieforc the time of James and l,Ange It lays stress 
on the usually vague (but sometimes partially quite determinate) 
sensational aspect of the emotional state as the chara(d;enstic of 
emotion Bodily changes (principally' visceral, glandular, and 
analogous ones) arc mentally experienced as a massive sensa- 
tional complex, and it is in proportion to the massivenes*- rather 
than to the clearness of this complex that the emotion is said to be 

- D y\ec’hslcr, “What Conslilulea an Emotion’',” Psychological Review, XXXII 
(1925), 2S5-24(I 
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greater or less Here, again, any connection between the bodily 
and the mental phenomena is not a matter for introspection but 
for experiment The massive and sensational character of emo- 
tional experience, however, is an immediate fact of consciousness, 
and m its absence emotion is not commonly said to be expe- 
rienced Bearing in mind the fact that it is an abstraction, there 
would seem therefore to be no very grave objection to calling this 
the emotion 

In the emotional state, however, apart from the qualitative and 
quantitative changes due to the inrush of vague somatic sensa- 
tion, there is also variation in the conative impulses as well as in 
feeling In my opinion the former is of the greatest importance 
[ have been led, both by introspection and experiment, to the 
view that what is experienced as massive and unclear sensation 
complex IS invariably consequent upon conative impulse Almost 
literally, in the picturesque language of William James, “we feel 
sorry because we cry, angry because we strike, afraid liecause we 
tremble,” and so on, or at least we experience these emotions 
because of a previously aroused conation which constitutes the 
"set" of the conscious organism towards action Stated in purely 
psychological terms, the order of events would seem to be first, 
cognition of a significant stimulus, second, conative “set” towards 
It, and, last, the “stirred-up” characteristic of emotion proper 
Feeling may also enter into the total state of consciousness at 
any phase of its development from the initial cognition to the 
full-blooded emotion 

All these abstract phenomena can be discriminated introspec- 
tively, provided care be taken to arrange suitable conditions m 
which one or the other is emphasized, and the experiments re- 
peated a suffiueut numlicr of times to allow of adequate charac- 
terization of the phenomenon m question This is a sine qua non 
of all serious introspective work, since what in reality is intro- 
spected is (cognized) experience, and not all tliat enters into a 
single given experience can ever be taken to be cognized ade- 
quately — a fact due to the law of the limitation of mental energy 
We are directly aware only of an infinitesimal part of our external 
sensory experience at any given moment Our span of conscious- 
ness IS likewise limited for any aspect of experience whatever. 
Very many observations, accorfingly, may be necessary to dis- 
entangle the phenomena of the simplest mental process 

* C Spearraan, The Abtlthet of Man (London MaennUan, 19S7), p 98 ff 
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II Experiment 

We have now to ask what evidence there is of any causal order 
between the phenomena we have been able to distinguish intro- 
spectively, and of what functions each may subserve This is a 
matter for experimental investigation, so planned as to vary the 
introspectible phenomena m a relatively independent way, and to 
observe the obj ecti ve results I propose to offer the evidence of two 
or three researches as a contribution towards a pc tial solution 
of this many-sided problem 

It need hardly be argued that eoiiatiou and emotion are condi- 
tioned by experience of a cognitive character I use “e\i>erienc:e” 
here m order to cover all possible (even pathological) cases, since 
it may be admitted that conscious feeling, und even emotion, may 
l>e a conse(|uent of cognitions of which s\e arc neither intensely 
nor determinately aware * And this may happen in two ways 
either by reason of a natural set (e g , instinct), or because ol 
a set intentionally adopted 

It will be coinc-nient, especially in connection with the latter, 
to consider first the relation between will-ucls (decisions ■•csolu- 
tions, etc ) and the conations mvolved m their jierfvwni.ince It 
has been shown tli.it the detemiinaliun to perform a t,.sk (ac- 
cejitaiice of an “instruction”) sets up a determining tendency 
m virtue of which the task m question is c.irned *out Ach’s 
rhyming experiments® (even though they may not have provided 
a method of measuring the strength of the will) and Micliotte’s 
researches on choice® are, among others, demonstrations of this 
relation Work in our own laboratory, embracing a very con- 
siderable number of mental prcxjcsscs, not only corroborated 
these demonstrations, but allowed us also to obtain graphic 
records which suggest that the will-act itself is not conative (m 
the sense of a striving), whereas the carry ing-out of the dc'cision 
most frequently is From the outset in these researches, together 
with other instruments for recordmg bodily changes taking place 
during the reaction period, we made use of the galvanometer, 
subjects regularly being placed in (iicuit with it in all the experi- 
ments Almost at the beginning it was noticed by some of the 
subjects that it came to be designated as “alertness,” as roughly 
equal to, or greater or less than, a previous experience of a similar 
nature And it was found that the galvanometric deflections 

* C Spearman, TJte Nature of JiUclhgencc and the Prtnnples of Cogntiwn (Ixindon 
Macmillan, 1923), p 164 B 

‘N Ach, Ueber den Wdlenaakt uiui das Temperament eine eJtpertmenteUe 
Untersuchung (Leipzig Quelle 8e Meyer, 1010) 

* A Michotte, ^ude expbninenlale sur le choix voloniavre (Taiuvain, 1910) 
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correlated in a significant manner with the estimates At the time 
“alertness” was identified with “consciousness of action” (Mi- 
chotte) or “act” (Ach); but the distinction was not then clearly 
drawn between will-acts on the one hand and conations on the 
other ’ 

In a later research definitely planned to investigate the nature 
of the deflections occurring in connection with will-act and cona- 
tion respectively it was found that they were usually greater 
with the latter, and often did not occ ur at all with the former A 
brief report of this work was communicated to the Vlllth Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychology at Groningen " The mam con- 
clusion which IS relevant to the present paper, however, was that 
will-acts (resolutions, etc , to perform difficult mental or bodily 
tasks) are both introspectively and objectively different from the 
conations involved in the actual jierformance of the tasks The 
conations are clearly strivings and effortful, the will-acts as such 
appear to be neither While we must doubtless allow that cona- 
tions may issue from non-voluntary dispositions (as instincts) 
also, it IS clear that causal sequences obtain between true voli- 
tions and conations, from which, accordingly, they should be 
distinguished 

An objection to the foregoing argument lies in the commonly 
asserted emetional character of the psychogalvanic reaction itself 
This objection seems to be due to the confusion between the pathic 
and dynamic aspects of consciousness noted above, and in meeting 
It we shall find, I believe, evidence of a real causal sequence be- 
tween conation and emotion In all the researc hes conducted by 
us, we not only photographed the galvanometric deflections, but 
also measured reaction-times and recorded full introspections 
The last named covered the jjenod lietw'een the giving of the 
stimulus and the end of the performance of whatever task was in 
hand — choosing one of several alternatives, reacting by rhyming, 
reversing, etc , to a syllable which has been learned in association 
with another, attemjiting “to have and to hold” one of several 
alternating visual after-images, trying to get the meaning of an 
imperfectly learned nonsense word, mentally working out mathe- 
matical and logical problems, and the like 

On comparison of the times of <x?currence of the deflections with 
the times of the reactions, it is clear that whatever bodily changes 
are indicated by the former almost invariably take place after 
the whole introspective period is over The somatic resonance 

’ He distinction is drawn in F Aveling, "The Psychology of Conation and 
Volition," Bntuh Journal of Psychology, XVI (1926), 339-S53 

' Proceedings of the Vllltk Internatumal Congress of Psychology, p 227 
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can, ther^ore, neither be the antecedent nor the concomitant of 
the experiences related in the introspections It can be only the 
consequent _ And similarly with any mental cuncomilant or 
consequent it may itself have. These are effects and not causes of 
the conation to perform or the performance of the task 

Hardly ever were emotional experiences reported in the very 
large number of introspections recorded Sometimes feeling was 
noted, but mostly only cognitive and conative phenomena — 
especially in the difficult mathematical, after-inia<^c, and mean- 
ing tasks Accordingly, since, as has been said, Jie size of the 
deflections varies with the estimated amount of a conative 
phenomenon, it can only be taken as indicative of this, and, smce 
the somatic resonance is regularly subsequent to the lonation, 
conation is the cause of emotion 

An alternative account of emotion would make it due not to 
conation but to a ckoc or general excitation of a large number of 
cranial and sympathetic nerve centers not habitually affected by 
the stimulus causing it Variations of physiological a' tivity 
(heart, respiration, accretion, etc ) and variations of impulse (to 
run, to strike, etc ) would be two parallel expressions of the emo- 
tional stage " Nut to emphasize the fa'''t that this is u couutional 
explanation, making emotion the mental counterpart of a neural 
rather than of a glandular-vascular-musciilar activity does not 
seem to be satisfactory for the following reason In the greater 
emotions, at any rate, definite organic sensations often stand out 
from the vague coenaesthesio-kinaesthetic mass, and these, to- 
gether with that mass, certainly seem to form part — indeed the 
prominent part — of the emotion itself Moreover, certain secre- 
tions, toxins, and organic diseases produce, or concur in the pro- 
duction of, emotional states It would be impossible to say that 
this action is not by way of the nerves, and that the choc is not 
the cause of the emotion But this has to be shown rather than 
stated 

My contention above is that variation of impulse and of physio- 
logical activity are not synchronous, but related as cause and 
effect A consideration, however, arising from our own researches 
miglit seem to lend color to the opposing view One observer in 
our work on will-acts and conations designated the initial phase 
of what we have termed alertness as a “sho<‘k, ” and descTibes it 
as a “passive endurance of enjoyment rather Ilian ac- 

tive striving or willing This seems to be the “sometliing has 

• D Wechsler, loc eil t, « 

" H J Bartlett, "Does the Psychogalvanic Phenomenon Indieate EinotionP. 
Bnhik Journal of Ptyehdogy, XVIII (1W7), 30- 50 
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happened to me but I do not know what” state of mind which 
had been noted in another (yet unpublished) research made in our 
laboratory The experience in question is one in which vaiious 
peripheral stimuli were presented to the subject under conditions 
in which he was unable to say to what sensorial sphere they be- 
longed, and the term “primaiy pathic state ” was used to character- 
ize It This IS a state of cognitive order, but clearly antecedent 
to determine cognition It is feeling in the sense of inadequate 
apprehension “ And it might be confused with emotion, not in 
the sense in which I have used this term, but in that in which some 
psychologists have postulated an “interest” as a limiting case of 
emotion in tlieir treatment of instinct “ For, though it seems to 
display both aspects, it is a subjective state rather than an ob- 
jeetive content It is unclear, more in the sense of being indeter- 
minate than necessarily lacking in intensity And it is identified 
with the initial pliase of conation 

The truth would seem to be that conation is an introspectible 
mental process which has a temporal development, but a far more 
speedy one than the physiological adaptation of the organism to 
the situation, that it has usually come to full expression before 
anything like emotion, m its common meaning, is experienced, 
but that, nevertheless, the emotional (or interest) aspect of con- 
sciousness so, quickly suiicrimposes itself upon the cogmtional 
and conational that it is not, excejit m carefully arranged experi- 
mental conditions, easy to discnmmate between them Conation 
thus would initiate emotion as even unclear cognition initiates 
conation, each developing phase tending to overlap and inter- 
mingle with the preceding one 

There remain many questions to be asked, among which two 
(concerning the reciprocal beanng of emotion on conation, and of 
feeling on cognition) have had some beginnings of investigation 

It is generally considered that emotion reinforces conation, 
and this would well fit in with the view jmt forward in this paper 
Certainly more can be accomplished under emotional stress than 
in its absence This, again, is a commonplace, but, so far as I 
am aware, it has not been the subject of detailed investigation 
and measurement 

On the other hand, experiments which we have been carrying 
out indicate that feeling (pleasure-unpleasure) has upon cognition 
an effect similar to that of conation. Conscious pleasure and un- 
pleasure provoked by auditory, gustatory, olfactory, etc , stimuli 

^ C Spearman, The Nature of Intelligence and the Prtnciplea of Cognttion (London 
Ma nmillftn , 1923), p 48 ff 

^ R J loc mi 

** J Drever, Instinct %n Man (Cambridge, 1821), p 180 fi 
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have an enhansive effect upon the perception of visual stimuli A 
greater number of letters tachistoscopically shown can Ke per- 
ceived. and in their true order, under the mlluence of feeling than 
otherwise The research in which these experiments figure is not 
yet published, but it shows that with feeling (when the subject 
adopts a passive or receptive attitude) the percentage of letters 
reproduced is of the order of those reproduced, without feeling, 
in an attentive attitude Feeling considerably enhances the results 
of reproduction 

A final mention may be made of a research on me influence of 
conation upon the duration of visual after-images (perception) 
Having secured disparate and alternating after-images for each 
eye, it was found possible “to have and to hold” one or the other 
to some extent at will by trying (conation) Within the range 
of the experiment, this indicated that c ognition is the effect of 
conation “ 

111 XOMKNClATI-llF. 

The foregoing brief notes, svliith touch only upon sumo ot the 
problems of feeling and emotion, permit us to make scvn jl psy- 
chological distinctions between intros]>ci tible aspects of a mental 
process, and to define terms whuh may be used to ilenocc them 
A volition, as an lu-t of the Self by winch we resol i f , decide, etc , 
to do anything, is in essence effortless, and is to be distinguished 
from a conation, of which it may be the cause 

A feeling is the experience of pleasure or iinjileasure enjoyed by 
the ^If 

A conation is an experienced act, mental or liodily, of doing 
(striving or effort) 

An emotion is the massive and generally wholly unclear ex- 
perience of coeiiaesthesio-kinaesthclic sensation 

These terms, thus defined, are clearly not emjiloyed in the am- 
biguous meanings of current psyihologies, but it is suggested that, 
so defined, they would make for pret ision in thought Admittedly, 
they signify no more than alistract jihenomena of concrete ex- 
periences But, short of discarding them altogether and sub- 
stituting an entirely new terminology, only some sin h drastic 
limitation of their meaning can bring agreement among psychol- 
ogists, who often dispute, not about facts and events, but words 
I* Messer, Thesis for Degree of M Sc (Xlniversity of London Librurv) 
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THE ESSENCE OF FEELING 

Ol'TLIVK OF A SYSTEMATIC THEORY 

F. Krueger 

Vmvenxti) o/ Leipzig 

Whatever pleases one, whatever interests him, whatever de- 
presses him, whatever exeites him, whatever he peieeives as the 
loiiiic, even more, how easily and how continuously he is moved 
internally in these ways — this is the partieular characteristic of 
his “being,” his character, and his individuality Such has pre- 
scientific thought unanimously been since ancient times Feelings 
embrace or penetrate all other mental events in some way The 
“emotional” testifies in a unique way to the structure of the 
"inner,” the mental life Apparently it is generally typical of 
life itself 

i 

I The Psychological Stathis op the Phoblem 

Since science witli its analysis and schematic abstraction shatters 
the naive belief in the seriousness of “matters of the heart,” the 
most fervent and the deepest experiences have, consequently, 
fought from the beginning against their investigation {Beabach- 
tung) by science The results in mechanically constructing and 
in quantitatively determining “objective” reality are generalized 
into a materialistic metaphysics in which everything which may 
not be subjected to the procedure of reduction is said to be unreal 
Physics, chemistry, and mathematics, with proven right, seize 
the phenomena of life, seize even the structures of life These 
unmistakable advances create a prejudice that scientific jiroblems 
may be exhausted with settling these questions and using these 
methods, that whatever phenomena of life might be understood 
physically and chemically would, if they might not be at the same 
time mentally (erlehninmassig) qualified or closed within them- 
selves, lose all psychological relations, that if they should be 
“accompanied” here aiicl there by mental data it would then be 
superfluous to observe those mental phenomena as such within 
the science 
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Out of epistemological and empirical necessity a special science 
of mental reality and its particular laws devciopeil, nevrr*^lieloss, 
especially among those nations which were creative in natural 
sciences But even from those psychologists who are op])osed to 
materialism (Stout, Lipps), we have heard recently that “feelings 
are secondary phenomena”, they have no particular “psycho- 
motor” force , they are “ something parasitical ” Such paradoxical 
statements, as a rule, are co-detenrnned hy certain depravities of 
later civilization Enthusiasms, aesthetic and snobbish over- 
refinements, also moralizing tendencies can, in fact, generate 
emotions which are, so to speak, mere "luxuries” in the household 
of mind, or they are even “ungenuiiic,” merely miagiiiatne feel- 
ings consciously created to dec-eive With mental attitudes hkr 
these — they are sufficiently important -i icnoe must occupy itself 
without judgments of eiahiation la so far as the conceptions 
just mentioned are valid, m general, for all mental events, they 
are regularly deduced from certain theories c from one sided 
“principles” of generalization 

The whole qualitative variety of mental phenomena is. sensiial- 
istically, reduced to “sensations,” bes’des these, perh ijis, lo their 
“images” or to psychological residues, or to Ilerbaiti.in statics 
or mechanics of block-likc “imaginations ” Other jisyehologists 
construct mental events according to the reflex movements of 
a beheaded frog by a sclieme of stiinulus-rc‘ poiisc, to which the 
“movements” of mood do not in the least correspond Finally, 
since the days of the Greeks, psychological thinking has always 
been inclined to correct reality anew, according lo the model of 
rationalization, and to c onfuse its empirical regularity with logical 
ideals. Schopenhauer and, in a more ex.wt way, Wundt have 
struggled indefutigably against this confusion 

It is instructive that those thinkers who render most decided 
homage to psychological intellectualism, c g, the French meta- 
physicians of the seventeenth century, take most jiuiiis to arrange 
“affections” in their systems They are, as a whole, in a contra- 
dictory fashion reduced to influences of the body, winch ought 
not to happen, or they are interpreted as jiatliologic al disturbances 

We learn from history as a whole that since the victory of Chri'- 
tianity, the real emotionality — mcluding the ethically or artisti- 
cally miormed emotionality — is placed more and more in the center 
of the struggle of opinions and of psychological doctrine When 
the Germans at the end of the eighteenth century fully o/ercame 
the enlightenment, storm and stress had prepared the way for the 
classicists in art as well as in thinking by moans of its conviction 
of the originality, productivity, and all-del cTmining power of 
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the emotions Kant, Tetens, Goethe’s fiiend, K Ph Moritz, 
recognized in the faculty of feeling a particular, genetically early, 
and fundamental class of mental functions Since that time psy- 
chology, especially in the German countries, has mainly followed 
that direction of ideas At least the problem remains a psychologi- 
cally fundamental one Whoever intends to penetrate into and 
explain mental realities, whoever would describe fully any one of 
their phenomena and would understand that they are necessary, 
IS compelled to understand feelings and emotions as one whole 
(Of 14 in the bibliography, p 17 ff ) 

The results obtained up to the jiresent time as a sr lentific solu- 
tion of this problem are out of proportion to the admittedly central 
significance of the firoblem Even the most exact observers today 
not infrequently describe the psychophysical development of 
animals, young children, and primitive jieoples as if primitive 
expenenee were poor m emotions, or at least not mainly deter- 
mined by them (12) In general, mental, emotional phenomena 
are mentioned as something qualitatively particular, but keen- 
minded specialists always seek anew to lose them again by specula- 
tion One “reduces” them to “relations” of “ imaginations” 
(Herbartians), to iiidnelling constant “tones” of sensational 
elements (Wundt at the beginning), or to org.iiiic sensations (W 
James), while others, especially German theoreticians considered 
these weighty facts onc-e more as unimportant “concomitant 
phenomena ” Recently C Stiimjif has made a special class of 
sensations related to tickle, itch, pain, the basis of all emotions 
(20) Besides explaining teleologically, one uses all kinds of ob- 
jective expediencies, on the other h.ind, soniewliat the same psy- 
chologists set up the old liypothesis in many new forms At all 
events the finest, most spiritual emotions arc cm used bv miellertual 
processes which are admixed with some known and more “ele- 
mentary ” data Thus the Iiorder line fluctuates, and the cjiialita- 
tive relationship of the higher to the lower emotions remains 
moomprehensible 

One would expect that we should be clear at least about what 
well-circumscribed phenomena have to be interpreted in a theory 
of emotion As a matter of fact, however, scarcely two books agree 
on how to draw a line between the emotional m, or with, our ex- 
perience and the iion-einotional, even in a rough way What 
have the facts called emotions, phenomenologically and immedi- 
ately compared, in common with one another? A related question 
about the classes of feeling is still answered in the most contra- 
dictory way For example, Th. Lipps, for good reasons in our 
opinion, decided, until future researches are made, in favor of an 
unlimited manifoldness of emotion More than fifty years have 
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passed since _Wundt created his theory of the three elementary 
classes or principal direction^ of qualitative differences in this 
field. Until this very hour, however, professional psychologists 
maintain that feeling, in the scientific sense of the word, is identical 
with pleasantness and unpleasantness Some critical spirits suSmit 
to this algedonieal restnotion, not only because Wundt surely 
confused his well-founded descriptive division with unclear and 
incorrect theories (13, 14), but, more clearly stated, mainly for 
the reason that they were afraid of losing every ' asis for an un- 
equivocal answer to the fundamental question, "‘What is ‘the 
emotional’?” 

II DiFFiruLTiJvs OF CoifrKVT \«fi) Method 

Whatever a sensation of green or the taste experience of bitter 
may be, the mental datum of the tone a, or the memory-image of 
such a partial experience (Tedbef unties) —those questions, like 
all psychological ones, are not ultimately definable Thv s may 
be only exhibited, not defined For the normal man, however, 
conditions of great exactness may be ( rented in which he 1 '’ds and 
recognizes defiiiiLe experiences of seeing of tastiug, or of hearing 
And we can as well look at every such field as a total, a« we can 
divide it, with general validity at least, into m-nip directions of 
general similarity and into ‘‘modal” differentiation without gaps 
There are highest and lowest tones Eveiy sensory experience 
can be classified according to intensity by the determination of 
absolute and relative Innciis 

On the other hand, does not the world of emotions elude every 
effort to classify or even limit them? In our language we call the 
most different and the most heterogeneous things “feelings” 
data of the sense of tone h and all sensitivity of the internal organs, 
complex, especially diftuse, or weak sense expencnces of every kind, 
vague images, unclear ideas, even the “subjective” in aesthetic 
enjoyment and in artistic creation, and many other things — almost 
every reality, in ,is far as it cannot be exhausted m intellectual 
“objective” relations Whatever is difficult to name, whatever 
cannot be fully conceived in any other way, one is mchued to call 
by that name Is there something of quality or function m com- 
mon which positively needs the name “emotional” and exalts it 
to the significance of an identical concept'* 

Whatever has been differentiated scientifically until now as 
“feelings in the narrower sense” — pleasantness, tension, excite- 
ment, etc — everything of this kind can pass over steadily from 
one into another and even change into its qualitative opposite 
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Such a phenomenon seems to dissolve easily into indifference, but 
variations of the conscious attitudes in general are unnoticeable. 
Moreover, sense experience or thought experience, whichever you 
choose, can “develop” out of it without a break, and conversely 
Of all forms and colors of our experience the emotional are the 
most fleeting, labile, or, as the name implies, motile Many of 
them arc of a directly intangible fragility All movements {Re- 
gvngen) of feeling, as they are experienced, have originally and 
m common the peculiarity that the experiencing person must 
Mend to them to some degree But when he changes the direction 
or the intensity of this attending, moreover when he thinks about 
it, they unavoidably change themselves That may be formulated 
m a more precise and at the same time more general manner — 
reiena panbus, an emotional complex loses m the intensity and 
plasticity {Ausgepra/jtheit) of its emotional character to the degree 
that it becomes analyzed, so that its jiarts become relatively 
separated or that the partial moments m it come out clearly as 
such This law can be reduced still further m an explanatory 
manner as we shall sec Those facts of which we spoke here, 
at first propaedeutically, must lie observed m continuity by 
psychology 

Two touch impressions, brightnesses, optical shapes, or two 
experienced \ erbal meanings can be observed one beside the other 
and be directly compared Concerning emotional life, however, 
we have theoretically good reasons to claim that two feelings are 
never experienced at exactly the same time The experimental 
principle meets witli difficulty with them in that they are influ- 
enced by erery variation in the condition of simultaneous experi- 
ences with which their particular abihty to be blunted is connected 
Quantitative units like the just noticeable differences are extremely 
problematic in our field The concept of “adequate stimuli” 
IS here scarcely compatible with the actual complications, some of 
which we have called, not unsuitably, the “universality of the 
excitant of emotion ” 

The founder of scientific methods m psychology, Wilhelm 
Wundt, toward the end of his life assigned the more central mental 
functions almost exclu.sively to “folk psychology,” i. e , to eth- 
nological and historical comparisons Thus he gained fruitful 
insight into the genesis of language, and into the social conditions 
of primitive civilization (14) I3ut the continuity with his re- 
maining doctrines of general or individual psychology is unsatis- 
factory He took this social-genetic course from a certain despair 
about the utility of the methods of experiment and measurement 
introduced by himself and, last but not least, from the realization 
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that they are, in fact, unsuited to the investigation of emotional 
life. In the matter of feelings Wundt had amplified the experi- 
mental quantitative method up to the nineties Folloiving the 
example of physiological registration but without a real contact 
with the other methods of psychology, he conceived the important 
idea of the “expressive methods” (2.S, IT, p 278 ff ) He knew 
very well that with them he took only the first steps in a way full 
of promise but to a high degree “indirect ” Only haltingly and 
occasionally did he recognize, for example, the measurement of 
Sprechmelodie as an expressive method He restricted himself 
mainly to the .symptomatic correlation of certain variations of 
breathing and circulation of the blood with the throe fundamental 
qualities of his theory of feeling With these experiments and 
with his theory of affections, Wundt lucthodirally approached 
the theones of Lange and .Tames but in .a more exac’t way He 
did not contradict the principle when one said to him that at 
every moment the total mental state is mirrored in the whoir atti- 
tude and in et’ery movement of the organism, in this “expre sion,” 
above all else in the expression of feelings, every organ of the oody 
(including the glands) participates in ever clianging nrrnii,mments 
which ought to be observed systeraaticslly 

To restrict itself to “objective” methods in the physical sense, 
much less to limit its view materialistically, is in general remote 
from European science since Kant, Herder, and Ilegel Wundt 
was fortified against it in detail by liis axiom that all tine psy- 
chology rests more or less directly upon “introsjjection ” This 
IS epistemologically an indispensable truth To be sure, Wundt 
as an exiieriiiieiiter interpreted it so one-sideiJI.v and limited it so 
nan-owly that other necessary ways of comparison, for example, 
in animal and child psychology, were therefore denied him 

Positivism, as it is known, used the criticism against all psy- 
chology that the process of observation, if it be directed upon the 
particular experience of the observer, always changes these ex- 
periences themselves Tins is true in the highest degree, as wre 
saw, for the psychology of feelings Skeptical c onclusions may be 
drawn only with precaution It is the task of science, however, 
to recognize difficulties and then overcome them step by step bj 
suitable methods 

III Emotion and Psychical Totality (Geftihl und 
Psych ache Ganzheit) 

Psychology has been educated to scientific exactness by the 
natural sciences, its earlier matured sister disciplines But in 
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the middle of the nineteenth century it took as an example not 
biology but physics and chemistry It incorporated into the 
psychological events of life not only the methods of experiment 
and measurement but also problems, fundamental concepts, and 
the mechanistic scientific ideal of these sciences of inanimate and 
non-genetic reality 

\ The Tolalily of Inner Experience (Erlebens) 

Wundt claimed even to the end that it is the principal task of 
psychology to analyze the concrete complex “contents of con- 
sciousness,” which arc always manifold, into a limited number of 
atomistic “elements” out of which those contents {TatbeM&nde) 
are “composed ” He maintained that such “mental elements” 
were, besides “simple” sensations (i e , not analyzable and not 
changeable by cxpeneni'e), “elements of feeling” pleasantness, 
unpleasntness, tension, relaxation, excitement, calm lie felt 
obliged, however, to extend these analytically in several directions 
by the introduction of special processes which established eohe- 
morut, namely, assimilation, apperception, and, superior to them 
all, creative synthesis (10, 14) Tension and relaxation were 
believed to be mainly dejiendent upon apperceptive conditions 
In the general theory of feelings he worked with a special principle 
of “unity of disposition of feelmg” {GemvJtslage), and he placed 
them in the foreground, in a significant way, more and more as 
time passed (iS, II, p SS.*;, cf p .^10 ff , 36,^ ff , III, p. 99 If ) 
But m conlradiclion to these supplements, the original atomism 
of sense experiences and their constant “affective tones” led to 
confusion everywhere He related his symptomatic results of 
expression immediately to the proportionate participation of those 
elements of feeling The affective impression of the major chord, 
for instance, was believed to be composed of the isolated effects 
of feeling of the partial tones and intervals contained in the chord 
He even taught with great emphasis, concerning affections, that 
each one of them could be analyzed, without remainder, into sen- 
sations and into many “partial feelings” of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, of excitement, elc 
Tins suminariziiig, atomizing mode of observation has been 
m the meantime essentially completed, and to a high degree 
overthrown by mere exact description and comparison of real 
data, as well as more critical concepts The Austrian school of 
psychologists made clear for instance that a chord, a melody, a 
rhythmic sequence possesses, as far as they are immediately ex- 
perienced, particular qualities as ichden, which are independent 
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of all actual analysis, and that those qualities of shape {Gestalt- 
qualtldten) cannot be reduced to qualities of existing parts of 
experience. Furthermore, it foUows from this insight that simi- 
larity of complexes of experiences is not based exclusively and in 
many cases not at all on similar or identical parts, as experience 
very often shows (IS, p 82) H(>wever, the corresponding syn- 
thetical-total conception of feelings has not satisfactorily suc- 
ceeded as yet When H Comehus transferred the concept of 
GestaUqualtit&t (quality of shape) to them iineouivocally (1, 
p 74 ff , 362 ff ), almost nobody considered this a f. '-reaching hy- 
pothesis Von Ehrenfels himself opposed us violently, in private in 
1897 and public ly since that time, and until today scarcelv one pro- 
fessional psychologist, except my pupils and colleagues, has con- 
sidered it seriously to say nothing of dlscu^'.lng it fundamentally 
In the psychological congress at Wur/.burg in 1906. C Stumpf 
gave a survey of the possible fundamental conceptions of feeling and 
added his sensualistic construction of Gefyhhempfindurtgen to them 
When I explained this shafied-qualitative (iiestaltquahfaliv) or better 
still complex-qualitative conception, it seemed to be lu w to all 
those present, and Slumpf declared it incomprehensibl“ (20, 
p 211 ff , Stumpf has moderated this I ere ) 

For thirty years I tried continuously to refine the iiC" theory 
of the essence of emotions and feehngs and of mental totality in 
general I applied it to the experience of evaliiiition’(IFerterie6m) 
and found it confirmed m extensive exiiermients upon chords, 
consonance and dissonance, SprerJimelodze (0, p .30 ff , 7, p 617, 
cf 344 f , 364 f . 373 ff , 592 ff 9, p 2.39 ff . 11, I, p ,375 ff , 
11, V, p 401, 10), Here 1 placed the more inelusive concept of 
“complex quality” above liie original cjuality of shape by an 
experimental as well as theoretic-al b.isis, (11, II, p 221 ff , cf. 
H Volkelt, 21, who, by the way, in 1914 did not dare to acc'ept 
the consequences of the theory of feeling, see esp p 79 tf , cf 15, 
jj 104, note 2) I early, and with increasing variety, connected 
those two concepts with the still more inclusive one of mental 
totality (Gamheit) (1.5b especially the totality of inner experience 
{Erlebena) This expansion and differentiation is necessary, mainly 
for two reasons first, because of the fact that immediatidy given 
and comparable qualities of experienced totalities are realized, 
even above all other ways, in sharply limited, heterogeneous, and 
(hffused, yes, absolutely unorganiz^ data (e g m the lower senses, 
in the consciousness of place or time, in primitive thinking) — and 
are indeed realized much more frequently and genetically earher 
in the narrower sense of correlated “parts” actually excluding 
one another than in the sense of “shapes” (15a, p 7 f , 11 ff , 
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15, p 71 f., 82), second, because we need a special concept for 
the existence (Gegehennein) and conception of specific forms of 
organization {Gli&derungen), e g, of geometrical, musical, logical 
ones, and this is the concept of shape (15, esp p 96 ff Please read 
this summary together with all the follotring) All these concepts 
have proved themselves fruitful, even indispensable in the various 
fields of experience since that time — not only in Leipzig They 
have been determined in increasing exactness by quantitative 
experiments (C'f A'ewe Psyehologtsche Stvdten, Munchen, since 
1926, es;>e(iall,v I, Komphxiiualitaien, Ge»talten und GefvMe, 
and IV, Genfalt vnd Sinn, now m press ) But the majonty of the 
exact psychologists continue either not to consider them, or to 
confuse them with one another and with things not belonging 
to them 

The problem of .ihape has, however, forced general attention 
recently It has many mdiistnous workers m different countries 
The danger exists already that the name Gestalt will be used as 
a magical lamp for any psychological darkness, and esfiecially 
that the misuse of siu-h an important concept will prevent the 
completeness of analyvA both of phenomena and of conditions 
Nevertheless, the assured results of Gestalt psychology will some- 
times be favorable, even if only indirectly, to the theory of feel- 
ings and of mental totality in general 

it IS necessary, to this end, that all attempts at explanation be 
put aside at first as premature, both the physical analogies, as 
Kohler has ingeniously presented them, and Wertheimer’s Qverfunk- 
tionen of the brain Whatever we would explain scientifically, 
we must abo\c everything else know exactly as it is We must 
take the task of a jiure and comjilete dencriphon of the phenomena 
very seriously Then we recognize, among other things, that the 
homogeneous, sharply limited, and objectively organized “per- 
ceptions” of the higher senses, which are prevalent in experimental 
observation today on account of tradition of method, are, at 
best, very specialized, genetically late results of an abstracting 
attention, not infrequently they are the artificial products of the 
laboratory far removed from life This is true to a particular 
degree in the scientific attitude {EinsteUvnq) of the conventional 
observation of “animal intelligence” toward the static, and at the 
same time spatial “contac't” (Ziieinander) of purely optical parts 
of a sensational comjilex and toward its purposeful, intellectual 
application (15, p 96 ff ) Although cxjicnmental Gestaltpsy- 
ehologte and also Denkpst/chologie tried to describe mental events 
which have hitherto been isolated, their concepts directly hide 
the character of totality of true experience and clqse the main 
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entrance to the world of feelinR* In reality, the oxpericnre of a 
normal individual (and also all social exjierience) consists in its 
main bulk of indistinctly bounded, diffused, slightly or not at 
all organized complexes in whose genesis all organs and func- 
tional systems take part It is significant and not at all obvious 
that, at least in adult human beings and higher animals, the total 
state of their experience often unfolds into ,a multitude of rela- 
tively closed part-complexes But even m the highest stages of 
development, this is not always the ease, e g , in stnl..s of the high- 
est, permanent excitement, great fatigue, most complete self- 
subservience Even where we observe experience in relief, its 
organization, as a rule, does not correspond at all and may never 
correspond exactly to the limitations of objects created by in- 
tellect, or to objective “situations,” or even to the physically 
and physiologically mediated or constriifted “stimulus” — rela- 
tions Reiz''-beziehv7iqen) Never .ire the differentiable parts or 
sides of real experience as isolated from one another as the p.Tts 
of physical substance, i c , its molecules or its atoms All things 
which we can differentiate there, by comparison, always gr n into 
one another and around one another in I he greatest elaboral.on 
\nd every time it is without ex<eptioii, imbedded within t total- 
ii'kole, by w’hich it is penetrated and more or less completely 
enclosed (1.5, p 36 ff , p 117 if ) Feelings are the qualities 
of experiences of this total-whole. (ErlibninquaJiiaien dei 
Gpnamtganzeri) 

In so far as part -complexes arc more or less sharply excluded 
(sicA ausghedern), they have their si>ecific qualities, i e , complex 
qualities of the most different kinds, notwithstanding whether 
they are organized or in how' far they are themselves organized 
igegliedert) or shaped (gestaltet) They also possess specific simi- 
larities One chief task of a descriptive psychology lonsists speci- 
fically in a systematic comparison of these two kinds of total- 
qualities It happens that phenomenologically the qualities of 
the part-complex (e g , a clang, tint, or “dull” and “hot-humid”) 
are allied to the feelings, more allied by all means than the qualities 
of the unanalyzable parts of experieiife (e g , the tone a, sharply 
limited pressure or temperature sensations), which are stamped 
in the same way The complex qualities are of the nature of 
feeling (^gefuklsartig), the more the corresponding complex in- 
cludes of the existing total-wdiole, the more indistinctly it lifts 
Itself out from the “background" of the remaining simultaneous 
experience and the less penetraliiigly it is organized m itself, 
under equivalent circumstances The natural, the most frequent, 
and genetically earliest kind of experiences like the following are 
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determined by complex qualities, therefore emotionally {gefUMs- 
mdMig) the experiences of an optical-motor situation, the per- 
ceiving of a sequence of sounds or noises, the consciousness of a 
change in our bodily state, our seeking, finding, or willing, our 
being disposed or being directed toward something — stated briefly, 
all are mental reactions Recognizing, remembering, knowing, 
and concluding also — eveiy kind of “thinking” naturally uses 
related total-complex forms 

In the same direction, to mention the first description of real 
facts, there pressed in from various sides the results of the psy- 
chology of thought {Denkpayehologie), which was founded in the 
beginning of the twentieth century at Wurzburg Kulpe and his 
pupils dared to investigate experimentally what educated adults 
find in themselves whenever they understand and correlate verbal 
meaning or meaningful sentences, form judgments, or arrange 
concepts logically The result was that sometimes exclusively 
“imageless” data were found that such “conscious attitudes” 
or states of awareness {Bemtixlheiien) difficult to name have an 
important share in them, that sometimes there is very “definite 
knowing” of the dvrection of ihougkf, of gaps in the continuity, 
w’hich the experiem ing person often tries passionately to clftse or 
feels painfully obliged to clase All classifications and qualitative 
schemes usually attempted failed with respect to those including 
heterogeneous complexes, which here came into play regularly 
The flight into the totally “ um onscious, ” which some older psy- 
chologists tried, is impossible, liei’ause those “states of aware- 
ness” or “tendencies” frequently possessed a sh.irply cut contour 
and, with suitable experimental technique, were clearly recognized 
in their specific qualities {Etgenqualital) The crude data of 
such experiments, published in a completeness meriting our thanks, 
contain very much which nobody has as yet evaluated psychologi- 
cally, especially concerning simultaneous feelings of the most 
diversified quality and manner in which they come to an end, as 
well as concerning feeliiig-/i/fc igtfuhlsartige) forms of exi>erience, 
dispositions, and attitudes of the observer But the school was 
prevented by a fundamental prejudice from observing facts like 
these sufficiently, to say nothing of building a theoretical bridge 
across to the life of feelings Kulpe himself more dei-idedly than 
any other psychologist had determined that scientifically only 
pleasantnesi and unpleasantness could be called feeling, all others 
were not emotional And all his successors agreed with him in 
this (cf. 13) 

One could object to what has been said because the terms are 
arbitrary I answer that the terminology here used agrees better 
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than the one reigning in experimental psychology liitlierto with 
the terminology of civiliz^ nations and the practical observers of 
men, which terminology is itself psychologically instructivt. It 
can be carried through without contradiction for alt facts which 
demand the fundamental concept of totality, for those recognized 
as emotional, and, at the same time, for many others which were 
recently found to belong to them, they are above all closely related 
phenomenologically. The total-whole of experience always has a 
specific, immediately ob.sCrvabIc quahty which chani’cs in a partic- 
ular, continuous way Such qualities of the total \,rhole are the 
different kinds of pleasantness and unpleasantness, excitement, 
tension, relaxation, and many other manifold tinting.s, shadings and 
forms of flight of total expeneme. cannot be limited b.v iminber 
and, until some future time, cannot lie i onipletcly classified. 

These total-<niahtics, phenomenologically, all have something 
in common that is is hat I call beti'wiiilspinerfuUitKle lireite (13), 
a spread which fills ronsciouiiicss completely Seen from anothci 
angle, it is, as Lotze saw it, their inability to be indifferent ( \ icht- 
gleichgvltigkeil) oi, positively ex|)ressed, their ’‘warinth" or iheir 
“ weight ’’ Whatever can otherwise Ik* distinguished in c within 
our experiences quahtativelv apiiroximi.tes the qualities mentioned 
(feehng-like) to such extent that it filK out evf n the t(/l,il zone of 
experience {Erlehenn) and, on the other hand, docs not leave the 
experiencing person in indifference * 

This IS mostly true for the specific qualitc > mentioned, which 
are attached to the largest part-f omplexes and which, at the same 
time, by weight of experience, overbalance both the qualities and 
the relations of those part-complexes decisivelv encompassing 
them with “withinness” {Iniiiqkeit) (Compare for this concept 
G Jpsen 2, p 217 f , 263 ff , 3, 336 ff, 447 ff ) This again fits the 
fact that everything actually given is always imbedded iii simul- 
taneous feelings, most deeply in the most pronounced ones and 
those of weighty intensity 

Does not the clearness of the fundamental conceptions suffer, 
however, under tins kind of observation.’ Is not the opposition 
between the emotional and the non-cmotional eliminated’ From 
our point of view, in a science of living processes and especially 
in its descriptive introduction, less depends upon excluding op- 
posite views than upon approximation to reality, upon complete- 
ness, and upon combining cv^erything which essentially belongs 
together It is certainly a fact that feelings (c g , of excitement 
without an object, of excitement resembling fury, or ot purely 
moody excitement) always pass over into <{ualitics of more cir- 
cumscribed and, primarily, of less organized part-complexes, e g , 
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into the consciousness of that about which I become excited, of 
that for which I hope, of that which I seek or of which I am 
afraid, and, conversely, it is a fact that the one set of events is, 
moreover, qualitatively related to the other The conception of 
the feehng-like is necessary in order to designate those phenomeno- 
logical similanties and transformations As far as it is possible, 
without violating the facts, our theory, which, it seems to me, is 
more unequivoc^ than those propounded up to the present time, 
primarily determines more descnptivcly what/eehregs in the partic- 
ular sense of the word are, as they are differentiated from all 
other kinds of experience, even from the most circumscribed and 
most complicated ones, but m connection with them, feelings 
are the complex qualities of the experienced total-whole, 
of the experienced totality. 

B Funitwnal Interconnections 

Only when we put the total as well as the partial totality into 
the center of observation is it possible to exceed the description 
of compared phenomena and “functionally” to understand living 
exMrience as necessary in the sense of full analysis of conditions 
A fundamental conccjition of the essence of feelings must prove its 
correctness by being theoretically applied to the unitary explana- 
tion of definite facts 

Three things follow necessarily from what has been said liefore 
which permit of unprejudiced and careful observi-itioii 

1 The universality, 

3 The qualitative richness {Quahtalenreichtum), 

3 The variability and lability of feelings 

1 The Vmrersalitii of Feelings Whether the events that can 
be met with now and then in my own inner life are so accen- 
tuated or otherwise, are sharply organized or diffused, significantly 
combined or arc immediately quite without division, the experience- 
whole always has its own particular quality as such Of course, 
this coloring may be more or (m the case of approximation to 
indifference) less expressed and dominating 

Nearly everybody admits this fact now for part-complexes 
That they uncjuestionubly possess totaf-qualities would scarcely 
be seriously disputed now This has been exactly investigated 
with part-wholes which are organized in themselves, especially 
with sensory shapes The consciousness of an “organizedness” 
or “shapedness” is itself always totally formed and conditioned 
But if a complex is experienced as unorganized, chaotic, unar- 
ranged, even as someth ing completely diffused, the cause is ex- 
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actly the same A part-complex must in every case be totally 
qualified in order to be set off from the remaminfi states (.f ex- 
perience as something particular, something more or less closed 
What then is the phenomenological fact if we meet no kind of 
organization or accentuation or no plurality at all in an expenoncw- 
whole? That this happens is obvious even m a dogmatic, most 
objectively prejudiced iiispec’tion Nobody doubts there are in 
the total experience steps of organizediiess, steps of simultaneous 
as well as of successive plurality Should the infinit' Jiinal liinitiiig 
case never appear here? We have found examples of it already 
Very likely the duration and the relative frei]ueticy of such unor- 
ganized states decrease, in general, with the rising civih/ation of 
the individual and of peoples The conditions, however, under 
which they happen (crtamlv become more and more manifold 

Here is the place to emphasize a social-genetic relation the 
density of the population ami of traffic, tlic growth of large eltlc^ 
and whatever belongs to them alwavs ci'csite new opportu'iities 
to exjierience that which is coniiiion by fits and starts in UiiOr- 
ganized masses The larger their numbers, the more unorganized 
are the mental events, ceteris pariiui Deniagogiies i hange the 
original magic of the world into a rhetoru of many fornc Tecli- 
nieians of mass suggestion develoji from lioly (iTenionies, from 
faithful devotion and entliusiasm Furthermore, "we think of 
the use and misuse of manv intoxicants or o" Mic growtli of crude 
tensions and excitenictils in places of siiort, in the movies, etc 
On the other hand, those forms of entliusiasm winch seize one 
totally for some time and those which persist are increasingly 
refined, music, for example These are only a few mam directions 
of the phenomenological as well .us of the functional relationsliqi 
Ho all those mental eieiits lack a spc-cihc expenenc-e-quality' 
The demagogues, the jiroduccrs of the films, also the artists, tlie 
prophets, see reality more clearly tluin the algedoiucally rcstric ted 
theorists They know tliat the strongest emotions of the most 
different, often sharply defined cjiialities originate under such 
circumstances from necessity, .incl tliat they do not harmonize 
sometimes with any form of exiierierwc whicli is not emotional, 
they rejiress all cntics, thc‘V w.itch comparison, judgment, and 
meditation, they oppose ev'ery c le.ir, .iiialytical heliavinr Inner 
states and functions of this kind are un.inimou>-!y callcR-t emotional 
(gefiMsmdjiatg) 

Seen genetically, many of them liear the char.iclcr of the primi- 
tive We observe such behavior much more regularly among 
primitive people, young cdiildren, animals, c rude and depraved 
adults than in the educated On the other lend, the forms of 
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organiKHtion wliuli grow out of true lulturc and jienetrate even 
the most personal expenenees are even more regularly accompanied 
and penetrated by them Consider the devotion of the religious 
mind, or liow artistic forma, especially those thoroughly shaped 
ones, seiKC one totally and tax fully all one’s mental powers Those, 
of course, arc emotions of particular and much more manifold 
quality In the laboratory, however, the one as well as the other 
kind of complete strongly emotional experience cannot easily be 
observ'ed But by suitable methods we are able to create some 
of the genetic relations in an abbreviated form and observe their 
regularity The “actual genesis” (Alctualqeneae), as w'e say in 
Leipzig, (c-f 19, sect 5) shows every where that isolated sensations, 
jierceptions, rcdalions, also memories, c-lear ideas, decided voli- 
tions — ^in brief all cxperjcncc-organization (Krlebniaghederung ) — 
split off only after some time from the diffuse tendencies of emo- 
tion, and, secondly, that they alu'ays rc^wain functionally domi- 
nated by them In any case they always remain more or less 
imbedded within the eniol ion, which, as il were, fills ui the “gajis ” 
in the total exiH'ricnce as it exists and forms the common “back- 
ground” for all outstanding experience Feeling is the maternal 
source of all kinds of exjicrience and their richest fostering soil 
Whenever soniethiiig happens mentally to a living being, we 
always obser'vc or with good reason vve discover an emotional 
mood If an> thing at all changes in an exjierienc-e, then the emo- 
tion always changes, either alone or together with other simul- 
taneous expcricnc’cs determining it ’To the degree that we, 
as psychologists, try to explain aii’y'thing, wc nev'cr are allowed to 
neglect those facts nor their sjieeific qualities and effects This 
IS, briefly, what "universality ’ of emotions should mean 
The ideal of the older jisychologists to relate changes of ex- 
lierienie as complelelv as iiossiblc to unequivocally definite v^ari- 
etics of physical stimuli arose out of discreet ( /lUsammenhangslos) 
observation and “.imilysis” of sensations which demanded an 
object {ohjeltgehnndene “ Anahise") lleliaviorisni has recently 
exalted this ideal almost to the status of the sole iiriiiciple of 
psychological investigation In reality, it can never seriously be 
applied in the total field of pyschophysical events and especially 
to emotions and fi‘oling-like oxjierieiu-es The totality of experience 
IS fundamentally o])posc>d to it, and totality' is especially marked 
in experiences of the kind under discussion No constellation of 
stimuli can ever predict that it will positively initiate feelings 
at all, to say nothing of releasing this or that definite feeling 
On the eontraiy, every intentional cliange of psychophysical 
experience can be an initiating (komplementar) condition of every 
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kind and intensity of emotions. l>y nieuui> of a suitable loiistitu- 
tion of the expcrienee-totalit.v On the other hand, a really existing 
emotion must color everytlniig that one experienees at tin same 
time These threefold eonsequem c.s necessarily follow from the 
principle of emotional universalits If one does not observe it, 
then every exact investigation ot psychological conditions falls 
into confusion Functional psychology pre-einineiitl.v needs this 
principle as a guide at every stop 

Speaking from the standpoint of general ps\ hology, even 
now certain pen ading regularities arc recognisable where the 
accompanying genetn investigation is still in its swaddling clothes 
Whatever we have emphasized luthcrto as constant processes 
and brought into a system is empiruallv the more impressive, 
the more intensive the observcil feelings .ire, tlie longer they last 
and the more completely they fill consciousness, the more exclu- 
sively they doiiiiiiidc the total cxiiericnic with significant sficcific 
quality Advances and notable transitions, eti , result if any 
change m the < nurse of exjierienec suddcnl\’ enteis, if we Jisote 
ourselves “totally” to anv object, or if vie are “Lotall.v ab- 
sorbed in it Under certain circ-um-l •iiccs, the high c tensity 
of a certain inner vent, and even of a sensation, works iii this 
direction Our method of comparing jair/-ec>mplexes with fcxilings 
under tlie point of view of totality is tliuroughlv >uscfiil for an 
exact understanding of those relations 'J'lie tut.il-quahlies hen* 
as well as there are exactly similar to one another, and they func- 
tionally deterniiiie evcrjtliing else Feeling corresjiouds to the 
remaining total c oiiteiit of exjiericiiee just as the siiccihc attributes 
of every port-whole eorresijond to that wliieh ma,v be differentiable 
within it or in it 

2 The Qiialitaiire JlicIuie.Hs of Feelings (Qualitateiireichtuin). 
We exjiect, according to the rules of combination, that there are 
many more c oiiiplex cpialities than cjuahties of the final, unaualyz- 
able parts of expenenc-e In the field of hearing, we have an 
especially good ability iii perceiving bomogcneoiis jiluralities as 
such and as manifold 

At this point, on the other hand, the iiiiinediate, jihenomciiologi- 
cal dissection, even of simultaneous experiences, is highly de- 
veloped, and tlie functional analysis of conditions has progressed 
far in relation to both One may investigate, for instance, what 
a definite number of (let us say vibratiou frequency and ampli- 
tude) SIX distmctl.v different, physical, tonal stimuli will arouse 
as single-tone sensations (under otherwise ecjual circumstances 
there can be only thirty-.six different ones), and then compare 
with that the ricliness of mental qualities which result sjiecifically 
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from the cooperation of those thirty-six single sensations taken 
in pairs, m threes, etc , simultaneously or successively, i e , 
what can he experienced in clang-tint and harmony, in melodies 
and rhythm With a plurality of tones very many things are 
given siiniiltaiieously or in temporal relations roughness, beats, 
noises, even heterogeneous, non-sensuous (urmnnliche) expe- 
riences Every further combination of this kind increases poten- 
tially the manifoldiiess of the concrete experience-shades It 
IS necessarily greatest for the momentary, U)lal exiienenee-wliole 
The comparative observational results agree with this A tone 
perception, a cutaneous pain, an optical-shafie experience, a 
thought, or a judgment can essentially remain “the same” 
whether I have or do nut have, liesides it, this or that kind of 
other sensation, memory, etc. On the i-ontrary, the feeling 
found simultaneously never stands as much “besides” another 
experience as those partial events which can run along beside one 
another The emotions are demonstrably influenced by every 
variation in the total content of experience as well as its total 
qualitative, intensive, temporal, etc , c>onstellation Here “small- 
est” causes have the most manifold and in every psychological 
sense the “greatest ” effects 

This explains 

3 The Va'iabiltly and LabdUy of the Feehngn A chord of 
two notes can become something very different if a third tone 
sounds at the same tune, if this one stands in a “disturbing" 
relation, or stands in a relation “not suitable” to one or both of 
the fundamental tones, then the feeling whic'li belongs to them 
changes color extremely, even reciprocally Or a recognition 
changes much more jieiietratmgly if c-ertaiii sensations, percep- 
tions, memories, which are related to it, spring up or change, all 
the more does a .shape of higher intellect or of volition with its 
manifold similunties, states of being directed {GeruhtetheUen), 
and experienceable relations change Feeling is, however, always 
immediately related to everything which is found .simultaneously 
with It or m experience iieighbonng upon it Think of synaethesias, 
of surprising intuitions and rushes of thought, or think of the plays 
of imagination, they all collectively are mediated by their rela- 
tions to emotion {GefvMsbeziehungen) 

Liminal methods have been exactly applied to experience- 
complexes only for a few years One of the most certain results 
IS that we possess an extremely fine just noticeable difference for 
them oa wholes Children and animals possess it for complexes 
smtable to them, complexes always heterogeneous and widely 
inclu.sive {nel vmfassend), therefore proixirlionately all the more 
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Jeding-hke If one compares the distribution or the mean limen 
for the “most” simple, i e , the most isolated sensations with the 
corresponding measurements for closed shapes, which among 
many others contain the same sensations as one member, the 
limens are there very much higher. (In all fields investigated 
until now, cf .Veae Pspckologigclte Studien, I and JI Newer 
results which belong here, e g , for niotor-kinaesthetic differences, 
will soon be published in IV ) One < an state as a law that the 
vanatimi of Uital-eomplexes is more certaiidy absented and more 
exactly perceived than the variations of their parts, and this is the 
case the more complete, the more organized, and at the same time 
the more closed those (omplexes are, besides this, of course, it 
depends whethei the (onijiared “parts” mean much or little 
for the whole For concciviible reasons cipec lally from methodi- 
cal difficulties, the just noticeable difference for emotions has 
not yet been cxaitly investigated Hut the agreement with 
the facts found up to the pre.sent permit c arrying it on theoretically 
m just the same direction that our conception of the essc'iue of 
the feelings demands Facts which are manifoldly jiroved ht in 
very well Primitive consciousness reacts by sensitivity {Feirt- 
fuhhgkeit) even more sharply and in a more differentiated way 
than in all its iiart-fiiiic tions It has been observed a thousand 
times in laboratories, although mostly as a by-proiluct, that the 
smallest vanations in any part of the held of experience tome 
into consciousness “emotionally” long before one can say ‘ where" 
something changcxl and what really happeimd earliest 

The three iiiuin directions by winch we fuiii lionally determine 
an object, when wc try to understand penetrating features of the 
life of emotion, converge most exactly one ujion another The 
variability of feelings, their lability, and the c apatily they have 
to get blunted rajudly {rasche Abslumpfbarlceit) by an especially 
great \anety of coiislcllations of conditions in contrast with the 
adaptation of sensations — all tins can be regarded as tlie dynamic 
counterpart of their more static richness in qualities Both again 
are necessarily combined, together with the universality of feeling, 
with the fact that they alone are never absent from the state of 
experience as it is found (Erlebntsbefvnde), that every noticeable 
change of events apjiears in an emotional way more than in 
any other and that those emotional fluctuations are subjected to 
the most manifold conditions They seem demonstrably to ac- 
company the most heterogeneous variations of experience, and 
the most different exjierienccs seem to be carried by them 

4 Analysis versus Totality of Experience From all this we 
understand better a regularity which hud to be mentioned above 
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on account of its methodological importance — that contradictory 
character of mental functions which occupied psychological think- 
ing for a long time, most strikingly m the popular form of a polar 
conflict between “head” and “heart ’’ In fact, the feeling of 
absolute devotion is diminished to a high degree by intellectual 
activity, and conversely It loses in plasticity and strength, nay, 
what is more, it evaporates into experience of indifference if 
the experiencing person, by abstraction, emphasizes definite cur- 
rents in the given experience, turning away from all else, if he 
judges, or if he makes clear distinctions and binds things together 
from one point of view, or if he, by his concepts, makes the flowing 
events stand still and cuts them into bits Analogous effects occur 
as “attention” focuses sharply upon something there, outside or 
purely within, as soon as memory, expectation, or volition are 
directed upon something definite, etc If we summarize these 
experiences among themselves and with 'nhat has been said be- 
fore, we may formulate these facts m the following general law 
Every diasedion, every analyaw of ihe expert ence-totahty ts deairuc- 
tive to ihe wtwle as aueli, acts against its parhcvlar form of phenomena 
and forms of existence, is functionally m discord with it Otherwise, 
and perhaps more audaciously expressed the more a mental part- 
function becomes dominating, just that much more does the func- 
tional totality of the mind b^ome rickety; its unity, at least, is 
endangered 

A great wealth of facts, both concrete and pathological, confirm 
this rule and unite undividedly under its concepts Again our 
method of comparing port-complexes with the tolof-whole of 
experience, and both with its organizations, justifies itself, a 
method which in turn goes back to our fundamental conception of 
the essence of emotions The opposition between total experiences 
and attention to their parts has been observed more closely in 
the field of acoustics in my exjieriments on Zweikldnge und Kon- 
sonanz If one were to try here to describe emotional impressions 
comparatively, it would have to be done in the beginning of every 
expenment, because the rise of partial phenomena and their after- 
effects in consciousness would otherwise make the feeling unelear, 
weaken it, and even destroy it The results were the same in the 
total impression of part-complexes such as “consonant,” “har- 
monious,” “discordant,” “chord of the 4th and 6th,” etc, (cf. 
7, p 539 ff , 618, 9, p 342 f , see also 13, 13, 15). Since that time 
numerous experimenters, mostly independent of one another, 
have hit upon the same regularities with very different matenal 
(cf. Neue Psychologische Studien, I and IV) 
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5. The Dominance of the Whole We have already pointed out 
several tunes, for instance, in connection with the universality, 
(qualitative richness, and inconstancy of the emotions, that changes 
in any part of the exjjenence-totality appear most frequently in 
a dyeing another color of the total-quality, especially of the feeling. 
In this way, the smallest changes m mental events and the finest 
stratification of their profiles m terms of complex quality, are 
potent for experience, even those part-contents whose mental 
place, “particular quality, and relations” are otherwise not recog- 
mzableatall (Cf 9, p 44 f and 11, I, 824 f., coucerning “An- 
gleichung [Assimilation] und reaultaUve Nachwirkungen fruheren 
Erlebens ”) The emotional life offers the most tangible and the 
most manifold proofs of this, as is to be expected. Who has not 
experienced that a “mood” nhich doinin itjid him totally arose or 
changed in a moment, even to its qualitative opposite, when some- 
thing hapjiened iii the background, when sometlimg was out of its 
place or was gone, something that, considered in itself alone, seemiid 
to be extremely iininiiiortant, even seemed to be without relation 
to the remaining content of expenenr e? \ cry often one disi overs 
only uncertainly and after a long search what it reallv w^-s. or one 
never understands why su(h amooil ii.iruded or was “destroyed ” 
Cases of such a kind belong to the field of renpnKul 'vction be- 
tween the expcneiice-total and its parts or members Total- 
qualities and isolated qualities have the tendeniy to influence 
one another, assimilating one another into a icsultant remiUativ" 
angleichend) .Is the ( oloring of a part-whole and especially that 
of the momentary total-whole of llie feeling beams upon e\ery- 
thing that belongs to it, as it jienetrates everything to a greater 
or less degree which ran he differentiated within the whole, so 
the quality of the whole, on the other hand, is dependent always 
upon the attributes, the relations, and the total constellation of 
the parts, in case there exists any organization of the experience 
at all With a certain measure of exactness we penetrate those 
complicated coalitions of relations at the present time only m 
clearly limited partial complexes, especially in organized pluralities 
in the sphere of audition and vision We tan show that it is 
essential for the total impression of dissonance, that at least one 
chord out of tune is contained in the given tonal plurality, if it 
also, as usual, is perceived for itself, not separately, and shares its 
roughness, its bifurcation — in short, if it shares its qualitative 
character with the clang-whole of llie moment, and, as a rule, if 
it spreads itself out over this part-complex in a feeling-hke manner 
far into the total-whole of the expenenc-e (11, V, p 368 ff ) This 
IS not the place to add single facts to this important problem. 
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which is still too little worked out from our jioiiit of view The 
newer expenmcntal investigation has shown many kinds of insight, 
even some quantitatively determmed, into the reciprocity between 
wholes and their parts In certain cases we recognize rather 
exactly what jiart-determinations are noticed genetically first, 
what ones are noticed at all, and what ones operate most strongly 
afterwards upon memory One can say, in summary, that function^ 
overweight regularly comes to those part-detorminations which 
have greater significance for quality and erection of the experience- 
totality, in short, to those related to totahty (ganzheitsbezogenen) 
in the highest degree To these belong contours, in the visual as 
well as m the symbolic sense, of that which closes a complex and 
limits it, rhythm in the broader sense of the word, shape charac- 
ter (GestaltcharaJcter) , the form of organization (Gliederunguform) in 
itself, (cf Sene Psychologvtehe Sbtdten, I and IV, and Sander, 19) 
These and features or aspects of our experience related to them 
take a significant position in the total experience in relief If 
they possess decided character of inclusion {Ghedcharakter), as well 
as a regular, known, or beautiful shape in the field of vision, then 
such separate qualities appear and work as dominating part- 
contents within the whole at that moment If they have, as in 
the case of rhythm, a characteristic change lietwecn some kind 
of “accentuated” and unaccentuated members, then the accentu- 
ated ones arc, by nature, more important for the total impression 
and are more sensitive to every change If, by way of exception, 
a relatively unaccentuated, penpheral part or moment, apparently 
dislodged from the structure of the whole, becomes impressive for 
us, strikes us, then this usually fleeting constellation passes over 
very soon into the normal one previously indicated 

More exact analysis shows, too, that from the beginning inti- 
mate relations existed between the problematical component and 
the part-whole to which it belongs, especially between these two 
and the tofaZ-w’holc These are not infrequently conspicuous at 
first in an es})ccially fceling-hkc complex quality of inescapable- 
ncss, confusedness, iinattuncdness {Nirhzusxammenstimmenden), 
annoymgncss {Storenden), states of the given (Gegebenheiten), 
which go regularly hand in hand with an experienceable vrge, 
with a more or less definitely directed striving to close the “con- 
tour,” to reconstruct regularity or order, to “supply” missing 
details from which most of the illusions of sense and memory 
arise, in short, to experience the whole as a closed unity of the 
highest possible degree of stability 

These are the observations which I called Dominam des Ganzen 
(dominance of the whole) and later summarized in the concept 
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Drang nach Ganzhevl (striving for totality) (Cf IS, p 22 ff , 27 ff., 
55, 72, 80 ff ) After our comparative onentation concerning 
part-complexes, their more or less feeling-likenes-<, and on the 
other hand concermng the type of phenomena of the total-whole 
and its function, wc understand now much more exactly that 
feelings, as we said before, are naturally attended to. It is their 
nature always to dominate Even the most distant, the most 
excluded parts of an expcncnce-constellation always remain inter- 
woven into the simultaneous feeling, alloyed with it and embraced 
by it, according to the behavior of the totahty 'zheti) 

In this manner even the most dismembei^ inner events are 
directed in their qualities as well as in their functions The emo- 
tion always strives powerfully to penetrate everything which goes 
on in us with its color, to quench resistance or to recast it, and to 
carry through its own total rhythm by overlapping 

Actually it always fills consciousness totally only that it may 
quickly and perpetually pass over into other feelings The emo- 
tional gives the main direction to all mental behavior What- 
ever has been regarded otherwise until now, as strcngtl ened 
“attention,” as forms of domination of the psychophysical life, 
such as intensity of sensations, as relative weight of the palpable, 
of the spatially spread out or the long c ontinuing, of thi sudden 
and sensational, as the power of the customary, of exercise, and of 
repetition, as the compelling effect of the closed ’“shape-” and 
of form of organisation, all these may be ai ranged as corollaries 
of our principle of the dominance of the whole and can be con- 
ceived in a more unitary manner through it 

C. Durable Forme (Dauerformen ) — The Peychophyeical Structure 

Of all mental functions the emotional obviously has the great- 
est weight for life in general Since the emotions are themselves 
products of the total psychophysical state and totality of function, 
it so happens rec iprocallv that totahty maintains a well-rounded, 
filled-up life, without breaking apart or wearing away, and always 
generates itself anew, principally through feelings Furthermore, 
in the endless whirlpool of manifold influences, ultimately of the 
total universe, these little licings, which we know as living things, 
can remain alive at least a few hours or decades, this means, then, 
that they maintain themselves for a certain time as structures 
{Gefvge) of a psycdiophysical kind formed for some time (psycho- 
physischen DauergeformtheU) (Cf 15, p 53 ff , p 9 f , 15a, p. 16 ff ) 

Regarded from this angle, we see in a new light that man^and 
probably animals, esiiecially the young, always strive for “ex- 
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penences” (Erlebmsse), playing, hazarding, even intoxicating 
themselves for experiences which are emotionally combined and 
motivated, which are wherever possible wholly filled out by strong 
feelings The sick cling to these warming waves even m the 
enjoyment of their pains The immature seek by pathos or sen- 
timentality to quiet their longing for a full being alive {Lehm- 
digsein), those of broken nature wear themselves out for it by 
assuming the sentiment of another, and at the same time by all 
kinds of self-criticism “All joys,” says Friednch Nietzsche, 
“long for eternity ” So far as this quotation is true, it is valid 
for every quality of inner total-fullness {GanzerfvJUhevt), although 
m no way at the same degree everywhere But, as we saw, the 
emotional, on the other hand, is labile to the highest degree, even 
fragile This is true especially of those emotions which, deter- 
mined moment by moment contrary to structural determination 
(cf 6, p 30 ff , 15. j) 57, loa, p 15), have roots no deeper than in 
an acddental constellation of the psychophysical reality only for 
a moment, they never remain long as they were, they blunt swiftly, 
they reverse or dissolve without control A continuous sequence 
of mere moods, to say nothing of strong effervescence of the emo- 
tions, IS a thing for which man does not seem to be constructed 
Now It is an established fact of our lives, which has been con- 
sidered only a little hitherto in research and theory, that different 
kinds of emotions can liec-ome blunted to different degrees If 
one considers t lie amusing effei t of verbal witticisms, or of a crudely 
comic.al situation, and, in contrast with that, if one considers a 
truly humoroiis occurrence, one finds that the latter presupposes 
a set spirit and especially a formed emotionality (GemiU), that it 
IS combined harmoniously with other phenomenologically similar 
and functionally related mental efforts m a perpetual attitude 
of the mind, which is maintained even in storms 

In the same wav all mere thnlls can be distinguished, and es- 
pecially the most boisterous can be distinguished as momentary 
ones from spiritual emotions of a healthy kind, c g, from per- 
petual, strongly established thrills of friendship, of art, or creative 
work Still within a field of experience conditioned by culture as, 
for instance, art, there are broad tensions The decorations of a 
festival may be very effective, but one cannot use them a second 
time A street-song is r.ither pleasant sometimes when we hear 
it the first time, or a catchy tune from an operetta seems to be 
pretty the first time, but after even a few rejietitions it becomes 
uninteresting to one wdio is musical or it becomes torture On 
the other hand, a fugue of Bach always seizes one anew just as 
a painting by Rembrandt or an engraving of the "Kleine Passion” 
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does, one diseovers new beauties in it every time Even the 
untrained can hear an original folk song, a minuet of Havdn, or 
a melody of Mozart many times, even again and again, with 
undimimshed enjoyment. 

To conceive such facts psychologically one must become free 
from the dogmatic phenomenalism which in the nineteenth 
century, according to the false example of physics, narrowed 
scientific psychology (cf 15a, p 17, 15, p 100) One must have 
the courage to view stable, penetrating diiratioT' -forms of the 
mental, and to go back, at least h^'pothetlcally, to tl.e dispositional 
set {Angelegenhnt) of experience, finally to its structural coherence 
{Strukturzusammcnhang), i e , to the working totality of the mind 
and the organism For this pur|>ose we need in every ciise genetic 
and also cultural-genetic comparisons anil analyses (15, p 120 f ) 
For instance, the ufiiiertaining ability of emotions to be blunted 
does not differ to the same degree at all steps of the development 
Primitive people and children, up to about the eighth year, can 
devotedly repeal inniiinerable times one and the same harmless 
joke which bores ns to death 

The problems prtscnled here can be readied to a c'^rtain degree 
even by measurement and expenmeid Sander, sUirting with 
the basic ideas of the Leipzig laboratory, successfully mststigated 
the Aktuttlgenese (uctiial genesis) of limited shnpe-formations. 
Besides estabhslimg results for the genetn primarg and for the 
penetrating, phenomenological, and functional dominanc-. of the 
feelings, he gamed instructive new views, even of the structural 
condition of those jirocesses In that lie regiil.irly cut back the 
effect of the oiitsi'Ie stimulus by temporal abbreviation, diminished 
brightness, diminution of size, etc , he showed, by steps, that the 
dispositional sets became preiiondcrating, in this manner, certain 
mental part-structures and their jiersistent cohesion became clearly 
recognized (cf 19, and IV, Xeve Paijchologisrke Sfudien) 

These data must be completely coordinated with numerous 
other experimental results It is no accident that exact psy- 
chology recently investigated the problem of set (EinsteUiing) 
from different angles Tlius, m a way nrh m consequences, it 
broke down the ban of the atoini'.tie conception of ideas and 
theories of images (V orsteUunqen), which for centuries retarded 
scientific knowledge m the field of “memory, ” of so-called “asso- 
ciation,” of “attention,” and which, checked elsewhere, led the 
theory of feelings into confusion, and immediately tied up the 
investigation of the “imagination ” (It is whoilj dominated by 
feelings, cf 15, p 31 f , 15a, p 12 ) 
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Wliat combines systematically, or at least what ought funda- 
mentally to combine those new significant problems and methods, 
IS the idea of mental tataliiy; on the one hand, totality of inner 
expenence {des Erlebens), above all, of the emotions; secondly, 
totality of the universal coherence of function, and thirdly, totality 
of their structural foundations, foundations of the mental and 
finally of the psychophysical structure (15a, p 16 f ). With 
strenuously refined methods, we dare not fall back again into that 
way of thinking which was a stranger to totality and therefore to 
genetic development The part-t'oherences of mental events, 
necessanly isolated when investigated m the laboratory, are in 
reality always imbedded in more embracing unities of experience, 
they are always embraced and conditionally dominated most 
effectively by the whole iolality which we recognized as the emo- 
honal The mental part-structures which are now tanpble here 
and there, must, correspondingly, be theoretically incorporated 
within the striii'tiiral whole of the psychophysical organisms in 
their genetic regularity and ultimately within the structure of 
culture 

This very far-reaching requirement means, to be sure, among 
other things, that we psychologists must by no means be satisfied 
with the juxtaposition of infinite dispositions, shape-phenomena, 
or artificially (e g , by training) produced and arbitrarily variatecl 
forms of “structural” reaction, as one says equivocally (cf 15, 
p 96, 99 ff ) The “urge to form shapes” {Gestaltungsdrang), 
which can easily be observed in visual figures {Darbietwngen) and 
also in tests of intelligence, to mention only this one fact critically, 
IS certainly considerable in the nght connection Often this is to 
a great extent nothing but a kind of self-defence of the observers, 
however, who try continually to get rid of the boredom imposed 
upon them Shapes which are in conformity with the structural 
conditions of the inner experience and with its genetic necessities 
look absolutely unlike They are always penetrated and mainly 
determined by feelings They are subjected to more inclusive 
principles of the blood-warm, whole totality, and the same is valid 
concerning those artificial products, if we observe them completely 
Much more regularly than would be expected according to present- 
day theories, highly differentiated men are inclined, to a high de- 
gree, to behave in an unorganized way, purely emotionally, even 
to give in totally to a state of drunkenness of the mind, although 
scarcely in the laboratory Of course they do not long remain in 
it Living jierpetual shapeness (Geformthcit) forbids it. The 
morning-after headache follows every intoxication the more 
developed the organism is, and the more civilized his environment 
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It is also important that the habit, partirularly of purposefully 
creating ecstasies, makes one unfit for life It soon clamagr--: the 
organization itself, the mind as well as the body. On the contrary, 
high art, or wisdom, especially deep, sound religion are fruitful 
or grow strong in that they at the same time lend enduring warmth 
Their true experiences with all the intimacies (Innigked) of the 
corresponding emotions filling us to the full, are, to the highest 
degree, structurally conditioned, built according to structure, 
and they therefore promote structural growth 

Manifold and strongly organized inner experience which, at 
the same time, is powerfully infused with feelmg is indeed de- 
manded, biologically, in forms prescribed according to tlie state 
of development E%en the finest, most spiritual form of human 
existence is corporally typified as far as a does not sever itself 
from the cycle of life 

From a totality more than from an individual we see all living 
lieings, from the beginiiiag of their existence, endowed with a 
great niimlier of inherited adjustments of their behaMor to kvu- 
larities in the environment These innate constancies of the psycho- 
physical course (Ahlanfn) interweave w.th manifold, icquired, 
dispositions for a longer or shorter time, they inlerwe.i'-e with 
individual dispositions, just as in ourselves, as human beings, they 
interweave with historically developed dispositions i(,e g , rites, 
customs, institutions, et< 1 VH those dispositional facts arc of the 
kind that I call part -structure, their structural unity, the psycho- 
phy.sical total-structure of the exjierient mg pcison is meant if 
one speaks of the constitution or personality or character, as the 
standpoint of observation may be None of tlie determm^ions 
of the direction of the events is absolutely unchangeable or fixed, 
otherwise it w’ould be torn out of the developing structure of 
life They are m thorough reciprocity with one another and with 
the structural whole They are plastic, even the bones and the 
teeth, the instincts and ac-qiiired traits {DremniTeTjolge), and even 
the reflexes They are changed by the shaping, restoring, and 
combining powers of the total organism equally as well by the 
iiowers of the individual as by the powers of the larger social one 
In diseases, bodily or mental crises, in revolutions, they can fall 
to pieces or fully demoltsh themselves 

What threatens the duration-form of life most is the irrecon- 
cilable conflict of structural dispositions with one another We 
experience it, like all ‘■triictmall.V conditioned psychopLysicd 
events, m experiences of palpable depth (1,3, p 6, 16a, n 5, 
1.5, p 53 ff ) To them belong all feelings of valuation in contrMt 
with momentary excitements, all emotional aw'areness of signili- 
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cance but also thoughts “deeply” conditioned and full of co- 
herence in contrast to unstable intuitions, or imitated, merely 
copied judgments, and also voluntary decisions from the conscious- 
ness of duty, and final responsibility Such forms of behavior are 
realized when the experiencing person always feels unequivocally, 
and often very strongly unequivocally, and under the proper 
conditions clearly knows, at the same time, that the whole {urns 
Ganze), even the substance of existence in the ever ascending 
stages of life is concerned The depth of the emotions descends 
into another level than the total remaining richness of colors and 
the richness of shapes of the inner experiences It is essentially 
different, especially from the mere intensity and momentary force 
of the emotions So far as these facts arc not, determined by values 
and systems of evaluation, are not rooted in the striK tore of the 
personality, so far as they remain without continuous connections 
with the central conditions which determine their course {zentreden 
Genchieheilen) and with duration-form we recognize it immediately 
in the fiatness of the experience, and conversely The depth di- 
mension of mental events corresponds sympathetically to the 
functional unity of life, better symbolically, in iihenomena of great 
consequence In it is reflected the formation of the structures 
(gcfiigehaftes Weaen) which combines all expressions of life from 
within andtthus reflects the stage of development of the struetures 
and the necessity for their growth as well as for their decline (15a, 
p 19 ff , 34 if , 15, pp 53, 57, 75, 83, 110 ff , cf Zur Entwickslungs- 
psychologie dea Jiechta, Muneben, 1936) 

Deep inner experience is essentially conditioned by the bipo- 
larity of feelings All growing-deeper, all shape-getting of the 
individual as well as of society comes inescapably by way of hard 
opposition It requires struggle and sacrifice, deprivation and un- 
ceasing suffering From the most serious conflict of duties and 
primarily from hard wrestling for eternal “salvation” it happens 
the heart does not “return whole ” There is a remainder, then, 
unquenchable perhaps m a whole life and yet the one possessing 
it will not overcome it, and if it could be, they would continue on, 
be blessed in the continuous growth of sue h suffering 

The hmited shape-formation, as we create it, methodically 
change it, and measure it m our psychological laboratories, has its 
theoretieal value Although they he relatively at the surface, 
these phenomena and these connections in their nch complexity 
give much to think about to one who reflects Out of the parts 
of the living, if one observes them correetly, the whole always 
shmes The wonderful closure, impressiveness, and indentation 
even of those small bits of experience with their tensions against 
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one another and against unshaped events, all those part-phenomena 
whose regularities we now begin to suspect, must become incor- 
porated genetically mto the structural necessity of the total course 
of life To the mental manifestations of this necessity and to 
their duration-forms science has a particular entrance, the psy- 
chological one Here we may be allowed to look from the inside 
because we have full inner experiences ourselves, where we who 
have the inner experiences observe and describe them, carefully 
compare, analyze, and combine them anew. Whatc'cr has been 
conscientiously observed in this way can finally be bi ought under 
concepts in so far as they have been deanly determined Life 
Itself seems to demand more vividly at the present than in ancient 
times that some of its bearers in diverse lands observe mental 
experiences scientifically We must pondci them as total men, 
clear of vision, but humble before its mysteries. 
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DISCUSSION 

Dr Reymlbt You may think have given undue lime to this particular 
paper There are iy^o reasons for this one, tlul vie have a pupil ol the author 
here. Dr Carl Schneider, so that the paper can actually be discuss^, and the other, 
that the s>bteni of ^^undts successor in the I^ip/ig laboratorv should call for 
particular attention in an American psychological audience 

Dr Geibsifr {Randolph^ M neon V^egi) 1 do not quite uiiderstjnd the rela- 
tion between the intensity of feelings or emotions and the total consciousness 1 
should like a restatement 

Dr S< jineideb (II itUnhtrg ( olUgt) Feehngs in this tlicHiry mean that they are 
a quality of a total experience Novc, of course, that does not mean that the more 
total the experience is, the more intensive the feeling is This would be the easier 
answer but it is not so simple 'I he intensity of the teelings dues not depend ab- 
solutely on the richness of the total experience At least we cannot observe this 
experimentally But we may say that the nehness of the inner experience is mir- 
rored in the depth of the feelings Depth and intensity are different In the Krueger 
system there is gre it difference between a deep joy and a flat joy in tlieir qualita- 
bve aspect Depth is a qualitative term and can be seen better the more closely 
we arrive at a totality of the experience But, on the other hand, there is really 
no difference in mtensity alone without a difference of quality Difference of 
intensity alone is on abstraction which measures difference of quality Therefore 
we cannot speak of pure intensity of feeling, we can speak only of a kind of meas- 
ured differences o( emotional quality, and from this standpomt we also can say 
we measure indirectly the different intensities by measuring the different states of 
more or less total experience— but indirectly, of course, not directly 

Db Glibsler I was wondering what that had to do with the possibility of 
comparing feelings in their relative strengths with each other We can compare 
geometric forms with each otlier **I like that best’ “that one has the lowest 
feeling for me", “that one has the highest feeling Now, lan we make compari- 
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sons, put these feelings into pairs, and compare them? I don't quite understand 
the relations 

Dh ScHNUiDifiR Of course we can do it methodically, but the results show that 
there is always a difference of quality, too No (wo emotions are always so alike 
that they may be differentiated by intensity alone They are always differentiated 
by the qualitative state as well It w, th< refore, not surprising that the Leipsig 
Qanikgit psychology has created and is trea'ing a new technical vocabulary 

Ds SfiYUERT 1 wonder if this would be of any help in clearing up the question 
which Dr Geissler has raised I think this is u fundamental one May 1 ask this 
question? Would it be somewhat cuuqiarable to saturation and brightness as we 
use these terms in speaking, for instance, of one particular color? These two attri> 
butes of a color-tone might be regarded as the mtensity and the t ior-depth of that 
hue Of course intensity and saturation are abstractions — or singled-out aspects 
of the total — i e , the hue under observation Changes m cither one aspect — or 
in the total experience— are, of course, interde|>eudent Changes in brightness 
are naturally experiential of a qualitative nature The total — the hue under 
immediate observation — may, like feeling, be ihaiitn'*'! in infinite dimensions, or 
experiential qualities The naming of thi^ uifiu'te lotals in vision is not farther 
advanced than Krueger's emotional qualities 

Dr Schneideu Rver> change iii the emotion or feeling from the one aspe».t 
means at the same time u change m the other, too Using your terminology any 
change in '^brightness" means also a (hange in intensity, saturation, et< Not 
only one ''attribute" is changed, hut the total Therefore it nut so y to 
compare two emotions It is impossible to measure emotions quHiiUlatively only 
Dr Reymeut Would you say then that, so t ir as it goes, ni' retv mce to 
color experiences helps to clarify the situation? 

Dr ScuNRiDLH Ves. with the mentioned restrictions 
Da Reymeat Of course no strict paralJeJs may be drawn 
Dr Pyle {Kansas State Teachers CoUege^ PiWfburgk^ Kansas), the measuring 
of the various intensities are abstractions, <x>uld you sav that you would never get 
a knowledge of what the law is** 

Dr ScHNEiiiER No, I should sav this Although we cannot measure the 
emotions qualitatively, we can sec in indirect quantitative Tneasureinents laws 
concerning the qualit y You rcmcmlier w hat Krueger said on 1 he leas* perceivable 
difference We can mcaiiurc indirecily the expressions of thtse total stales and 
these expressions as we find them In measuring the least perceivable difference 
we find in it regularities of the qualitative cxperienc'c 

Dr Pylf But the measuring again would seem to be anulylicBl and therefore 
aside from the whole 

Dr SciiNEiiiEH Only as a iiictliudical necessity which lends to a fuller de- 
scription of the whole by various mainly genetic methods 

Dr Ekic’Kbon {East Orange, A’nr Jersey^ It was a little difficult for me to 
follow certain points in I*rofessor Krueger’s paper, though 1 think it was made 
perfectly clear One iioint, however, I should like to liave covered again — whether 
we nia> think of Professor Krueger us tending toward the functionalistic concept 
more than, say, toward the structuralistif' Is my question clearf 
Dr Reymert Very Hear 

Db SonNEiDER By all means more towards the funirtionalistic concept, but he 
IS no functionalist in the clossicxil sense Of crourse emotions have a functional 
character, but they have only a functional eharac ter so far as all total experiences 
have a functional charactei— not in tlie sense of elementary functions As they 
ore always simultaneous and successive they arc similar to fniic tional experiences 
of a total state And thus, of course, his, theory is neither structuralistic nor func- 
tiondistic Tliese qualitie« which wc finally exi>enence in every state of life, these 
are qualities which are imbedded in exfienence as a closed total experience 
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Db Mabsl Flobeml Mabtin {State Paychologxcal Climc, New Jcrte^ But 
if we are to dispose with elements and analysis, m what terms can totalities be 
described? 

Db SciXNGiDER We have to have m many respects a new terminology m pay- 
cholo^ Of course many things can be described in the terminology which we 
now Eave But our present psychological terminology is too much under the in* 
fluence of physiological and chemical \ocabularie8 You will find m Krueger’s 
terminology man> new words which simply had to be created for naming totalities 
Dr Martin I am not sure that that quite answers my question Suppose that 
you can create new terms of description, arc not these in themselves elements, or 
are not they at least products of analysis? 

Du SdiVKiDLR No, that is just what wc deny They are not products of 
analysis, but they are descriptive symbols of eirpcrienced phenomena Even the 
application of the language of the mathematical formula in psychology means 
always only organization, as it were, part-shapes {(iliederungf^oTmen), and is 
absolutely dependent on ilie whole which is given with the part 

Dr DicaiNHON {Unwereity of Maine) WWld I be right in understanding from 
the presentation of the paper that we have a continuum of qualitative changes 
which in any given time would be the aspect of emphasis at that particular time 
in relation to the total? 1 am trying to formulate the question m my own mind 1 
mean would 1 be right in understanding that there is a continuum of qualitative 
change, and that the parts in relation to the part-whole at any particular time 
would be the enipliasis of the aspect at any particular liine^ 

Dr ScnviuinKR Yes, there is just the mam I'sscnce of the theory Of course, 
there is a continuous change uiul we divide this into parts as compared to the 
total The task of psychology is to observe laws of this change As for those ques- 
tions of organization of sliape — we or^mze clilftuse, chaotic total experience into 
arranged, organized expeneni'e, and we divide this first total into parts, but always 
BO that tile parts«have relation to the total These are the problems of this kmd 
of psychology They are nut elementary [iroblems The relation between parts 
and whole is the most mlerestmg phenomenon 

Db Retuert Having to close this interesting discussion, I feel that Dr 
Krueger's paper when published will give all of us much food for thought and 
fruitful discussion 
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THE FEELING-TONE OF SENSATION 

F. XlTCSOW 
lioyal Univermiy of Turin 

The ])licnonicnou of consciou'ness, with which we shall deal 
m the following pages, hcloiigs to those psychic processes which are 
generally comprised under tlie concept of the life of fc'cling What 
IS common to all the cxpencnccs include ] m this concept is that 
they arc not referred to ob]<*cts of the oulei world, of whuh one’s | 
own body i.s regarded as a part, but remain, as it were, m conscious- 
ness, forming a necessary basis for the development of the processes 
of the will and the enipirKal ego We cannot here treat of the' 
development of the latter, nor of the coiineition m whuh the 
feelings stand to the will-processes 

Smee investigation of the domain of feeling is .unony, the most 
difficult tasks of psychology, it is not .surjinsing if, in spite of the 
manifold work on the subject carried out both in th^ past and the 
present, not only is the problem as a w'hole still unsolved, but 
even respecting certain fundamental questions, no agreement has 
yet lieen compassed by the various inv'estigaLors One of these 
fundamental cpicstions relates to the nature of the jihenomeiion 
wliieh we cull the Jcelnitj-Ume of nensaUon 
^Vhat has rendered the psjchological investigation of feeling 
difficult for a long tune is the fact tliat it was earned out under 
the miluenre of metaphysical premises, as well as elhieal valuations 
and cpistcmologu al considerations We cannot here deal with 
all the jierturbations which the problem of feeling has c onsequeiitly 
been subjected to, but 1 c ,iniiot refrain from mentioning that these 
influences arc responsible for our speaking even at the present 
day of “higher” and “lower” senses and of “higher” and “lower” 
feelings, ancl for our as-signmg the fceling-tone of a sensation to 
the lower feelings Such valuations are useless to psychology as 
an empirical .science Psychology demands that we should, as 
far as possible, separate into their ultimate component parts the 
complexes of consciousness which emerge from the < caseless 
flow of psychic events as relatively independent forms, m order 
to comprehend the cause of their internal striii ture and their 
modes of origin, and, at the same time, the buildiiig-up and ulterior 
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development of psychic life What further value is to be ascribed 
to the results of jisychic analysis, psychology, as an empirical 
science, is not called upon to dec-ide It is the task of metaphysics, 
of ethics, and of epistemology to turn to account the results of 
psychological investigations I’syc-hology may not set to work 
m the o])posite way, but in saying this 1 certainly do not mean 
that It can fully disjicnse with philosophy 

On this premise let us endeavor to avoid expressions like those 
mentioned above and make use instead of terms which are psy- 
chologically free from olijcction Just as we designate as sensa- 
tions the ultimate constituents of which objectihable complexes 
of consciousness are composed according to the principle of psychic 
synthesis, so we c all those which form the basis of the unobjecti- 
fiable feeling-complexes eUineniarif feelings N o other than a purely 
psychological valuation lies at the bottom of this concept In 
this sense the feeling-tone of a sensation is an elementary feeling 

Instead of elementary feelings we frequently hear the expression 
“simiile feelings” used Since, however, it is a cpicstion of really 
fixing a designation for the last, not ulteriorly divisible contents 
of feeling, the expression “elementary feeling” is, in my opinion, 
preferable to that of “simple feeling,” and for this reason, that 
the term “simple feeling” may lead to misunderstanding those 
feelings wliicli accomjiany complex objee tifiable c'ontents of con- 
sciousness, that IS, representations, and which are certainly not 
final elements of feeling, give, owing to their unitary character, 
the iinpressioii of simple feelings and arc generally called so We 
are unable to reduce a com{>ositc feeling of such a kind into its 
com])oiients by jiure subjective effort, and must, in order to 
recognize these, have recouisc to special experimental aids In 
this rc'sjiect there is an essential difference bel ween representation- 
complexes and fecling-compIexes To put it briefly, every ele- 
mentary feeling may be conceived as .i siinjile feeling, but not 
every feeling, appe.inng as a simple feeling, is an elementary 
feeling 

It IS clear from all this that by the feeling-tone of sensation is 
to be understood that purely subjective something which ac- 
companies the sensation, and which is yet essentially different 
from it, and which is culled agreeable, disagreeable, etc Of course 
we may also speak of the feelmg-tone of a representation We 
shall not, however, here discuss this part of the domain of feeling. 
Jn the feeling-tone accompanying a sensation m its greatest pos- 
sible isolation, we have the elementary feeling in its purest form 
and therein lies, I think, the fundamental importance of this psychic 
phenonienoi) for the comprehension of the whole life of feeling 
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In what I have said, I have already expressed a personal con- 
viction, which IS not shared hy all the psycholuc^ists of today 
On the contrary, it is vigorously opposed by very distinguished 
representatives of our scieui e The latter conceive of the feeling- 
tone of sensation in a sensualistu way, thus reverting to older 
conceptions At the same time it must be jiointed out that the 
opimons, even within the sensualistic school, deviate considerably 
from one another As we can sec now from tins general survey, 
the opinions about the actual nature of the elemen’ iry experience 
here under discussion are so widely different that the struggle 
raging on this point between the various authors will not end, I 
think, until either the one or tlie other view has fought its way 
through to genera] recognition A conciliation of view* miiy be 
regarded as impossible 

As for the origin of the expression “tone of feehiig, ” it is suffi- 
cient here to point out tlnif the Herbartiaii school used it m the 
form “tone of sensation ’ The fundamental idea of the Ilerbar- 
tian school, long domiiiaut in psychology, is, we luav s-iy, lliiiig 
of the past Wc know now that the feelings canimt be explained 
by Herbart’s mechanism of representations This must I'e said 
in spile of full rccugiiilion of the varioii*- 'ntrosjiec Imus conct rning 
feeling which are to be found both in Herbarl's own woiks and m 
those of adherents of his theory, siicli as \V F Yijlktnaiui, N&h- 
lovski, and others The term “tone of feelinr'" has also met witli 
some hostility If, liowever, we emphasnic the fai t that by tlus 
term nothing more is meant than the uiiivcrs.illy recognized ele- 
mentary experience whuh accompanies scnsulioii, then the desig- 
nation “tone of feeling” (considering the difficulty of finding, 
in all languages, adequate terms for given psyi hic exjierienccs) 
may surely be accepted as the one best answering the jnirpnse 
and not likely to lead to misunderstanding 

The term "sensory feeling” {sinnluhes Gefuhl) seems to me 
more ojien to criticism My opinion is that we should avoid 
this expression Not only docs it imply a valuation, inasmuch 
as the so-called “sensory” feelings are not infrequently jilaced 
in opposition to the “iptellectual” feelings, as exiienences of 
a lower nature, which psychologically is inadmissable, but such 
a designation may give nse to the erroneous notion that a “sen- 
sory” feeling is essentially difterent from an “intellectual” feeling. 
This IS not the case, as a comparison of the two processes shows 
The feeling of pleasure which I experience during a simple in- 
tellectual process is not essentially different from that which I 
experience, for instance, when looking at a saturated color in a 
dark room Further, the attribute “sensory” fa vors, to an extraor- 
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dinaiy degree, a sensualistic interpretation of the phenomenon in 
question, which I, for my part, must reject 

As our time is limited, we must pass over the older opiinons 
on the feeling-tone which are to be found in the literature of the 
subj’ect We must be content to take into account those chief 
directions which, at the present time, struggle for supremacy 
These, m my opinion, are connected princijially with the names of 
Carl Stumpf, Theodor Ziehen, and Wilhelm Wundt We shall, 
therefore, consider the theories of these three authors with partic- 
ular care, thereby touching on the opmions of other investigators 
m so far as they relate to the problem before us 

Carl Stumpf expressed his opinion on the feeling-tone of sen- 
sation first in 1906, at the Second Congress of the Association of 
Experimental Psychologists at Wurzburg, and published his 
lecture in the following year iii Volume XLIV of the Zeitschnft 
fur Paychologie (pp 1-49) in amplified form under the title, “ Ueber 
Gefuhlsempfinduiigcn ” A further treatment of the same subject 
was published by Stumjif m 1916 under the title, “Apologie der 
Gefuhlsempfindungcn” m Volume LXXV of the same journal 
(pp 1-38) 

Stumpf’s conception is, m the most rigid sense, scnsualistic. 
This IS indeed indicated by the title of his above-mentioned paper 
Sensations of ^feeling {Gcfuhlsempfindvngen) are, according to 
Stumpf, all so-called sensory feehngs, that is to say, all tones of 
feehng accomjianyiug sensations Stumpf thus rejects both the 
opinion that m these processes we have to do with a particular 
category of psychic exjicricnccs and the view of earlier authors, 
who regarded feehng as a function of sensation, and maintains 
that all sensory feelings represent a “ particular class of sensations 
of sense” (Sinnesempfindvngen) Nevertheless Stumpf is for 
a rigorous differentiation between sensations of feehng on the 
one hand and aesthetic feelings and the emotions on the other 
The two latter groujis of cxpenence are designated by him as 
“states of a jiartnular kind” (Zustande eujner Art) which, ac- 
cording to him, arc not “dismtegrablc into sensations^ of sense ” 

As for the term “sensation of feeling” itself, it is to be found also 
in Brentano, to whose school Stumpf originally belonged We 
find it, however, still earlier, in the works of older authors Ernst 
Hemnch Weber, for example, has the term “sensation of common 
feehng” (Gemeingefuklsempfindung), which likewise is to be under- 
stood m a sensualistic sense, and with which he designates all 
those psychic processes which, according to him, are not included 
in the five senses derived from the Aristotelian doctrine of mind. 
This, in Weber, is explainable, because the physiology of his time 
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took no special interest in the subjective experiences accompanying 
sensations and representations, in spite of the notu’c taken thereof 
by Ackens and, more particularly, by Xant, and further, Pecause 
physiology, owing to the fact that the German language of every- 
day life makes no essential ditfeience between feeling and sensa- 
tion had given the name “sense of feeling” to the “fifth” sense 
This influence is still traceable in Weber, although he himself 
speaks, instead of the “ sense of feeling, ” of the “ sense of toiic'h, ” 
which term has bc^n metamorphosccl in our tin , as we know, 
into the concejit of the “skin-sense” with its manitold siiliordinate 
senses 

I have directed your attention to these facts because in Stiimjif’s 
views their influence is, 1 think, to n ceriam extent, recognizable 
Otherwise, the juxta|>osition of the ton. epts “feeling” and “sen- 
sation,” with which the psychology of today designates totally 
different contents of const loiisness, is difficult to iiiiderstanci 

Stumpf, too, has the .oiiccpt of tin scn.se of feeling For the 
mo.st part, howi'vcr. he ajicaks of the “sensory" feeling, ^liich 
are, for him, proc iscMy, sensations of feeling Stumpf enumerates 
among the sensory ftclings — “sensors pains,” tlu “f, ling of 
bodily well-being” (witli tlie “pleasuio coiiiponciils of titillation, 
the feeling aroused hy itch, and the sexual feelings”) and, finally, 
the tones of feeling which are linked to the senji.ations of tem- 
perature, smell, aiul taste, as well as to the sci'eral tones and colors 

The views held hy voti Frey and his followers on the subject 
of the cutaneous sensation of pain have, as 1 imagine, contriluited 
essentially to the projioiiiiding of Stuin])f’.s theory of sensations 
of feeling Stiiiiiiif ailhcrcs to these view^s O.i the other hand, 
however, since he classifies pain as a “sensation of feeling” of a 
disagreeable character, he is obliged to look ui>on the two factors 
— the actual jiaiii cpialitv and the concomitant unpleasantness- - 
as a unitary single exjiericiicc Through von Frey’s researches, 
Stumpf says "The sense of feeling has, so to speak, been success- 
fully isolated, like a culture of absolute purity ” Stumpf rejects, 
therefore, Thunberg’s opinion, whic-h ascribes to pain sensations 
a specific tone of feeling, and arrives at the really jiaradoxieal 
conclusion that pain possesses no tone of feeling “it posses-sej 
only one quality, and it is this whic-li is expressed by the designa- 
tion ‘pain According to Stumpf, this holds good for the de- 
layed pain sensation rioliecdble in pathological eases, as well as 
for the secondary pain sensation first observed by Gc'hlscheider 
and Gad Pam sensation has, according to Stumpf, whenever 
and wherever it apjiears, only the one rjuality, namely, that it is 
painful This means, iii other words, that it is an unpleasant 
sensation in itself 
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The second chief quality in the sense of feeling is, according to 
Stiimpf, generally speaking, agreeableness. Stumpf leaves the 
question open whether, just as, according to von Frey, there are 
particular pain nerves, there may be particular pleasure nerves 
also He writes “Perhaps there are such for the pleasure sen- 
sations excited at the periphery, while for those arising in the 
inside of the body — ^for the sensation of satiety, of rest, of general 
well-being --only definite central processes are perhaps called 
into action, as concomitant effects of the modified circulation of 
blood in the brain ” “Pleasure sensations” as opposed to pain 
sensations must, according to Stumpf, be characterized likewise 
by one quality only This means, from his point of view, that 
they have no tone of feeling Among such sensations, pleasant 
in themselves, Stumpf includes voluptuous sensation 

In the cases mentioned up to this point, we have been dealing 
with sensations of a high degree of intensity But what about 
sensations of a low or intermediate intensity^ Besides pleasant 
and unpleasant sensations of a high degree of intensity, such as 
liain and voluptuousness, smells, tastes, colors, tones, etc , as 
generally observed in our laboratories, there are sensations of 
intermediate or low degree of mtensity And yet they may be 
all more or less characterized by a tone of feeling According 
to Stumpf 's prfmises this would mean that they are not character- 
ized, like jiain sensations and the really pleasant sensations, by 
one quality only, but are accompanied by a second sensation, that 
IS, by a sensation of feeling This raises the question How does 
this sensation of feeling arise, which Stumpf likewise defines as a 
“sensation of sense”? Since it can scarcely be due to the agency 
of a special nerve-apparatus with definite peripheral end-organs, 
Stumpf regards it as highly probable that it be owing to centrally 
aroused concomitant sensations According to Stumpf this 
opinion IS borne out bv the fact that the specific sensation and 
the concomitant sensation can neither be separated from one 
another nor modified independently of one another and that, 
further, wherever they are artificially separated, this can only be 
effected through a change in central conditions Concerning 
the last point, he calls attention to his own auditory observations 
and to my ex])erimcnts of isolation, systematically followed up 
in the domain of sensations of taste and their concomitant tones 
of feeling 

Summarizing, we may say that Stuinjif differentiates, finally, 
two classes of feeling-sensations one which he holds to be char- 
acterized by the fact that the qualities belonging to it, such as 
pain, voluptuousness, etc , are absolute pleasant or unpleasant 
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sensations that is, require no aei oniiiaiiyinf; tone of feeling and 
eome into exiatenee through peripheral stimulation or thiough 
central processes of excitation; and a second to which belong 
feeling-sensations conditioned exelusively by central concomitant 
excitation, whose pleasant or unpleasant character is, according 
to him, to be regarded merely as a supplement to any one specific 
sensation (colors, tones, tastes, odors) 

Stumpf’s theory of fechng-sensations has repeatedly been 
subjected to criticism Passing over the resultan' polemics, I 
intend merely to state briefly what prevents me jiersonally from 
agreeing with this ilistinguished scientist 

In the first place, the assertion is incorrect that pain po»scsses no 
concomitant tone of feeling but is, in the absolute, an uiiple.asant 
sensation In high degrees of intensity bo-li factors are certainly 
so bound up with one another that isolation is diflScult, if not 
impossible But pain does not always apjicar at once in the high 
est degree of intensity, but may m< reasc gradually from a slight 
degree onwards through a senes of stages, until it reaches a point 
where it is uiibe,ir,ible In all the intermediate and weaker de 
grees, the feehng-tone ol displeasure is, I think, clearly disti o'uish 
able from the adual pain quality Tl>ccc are, besides difirrent 
jmin sensations with \arvmg fecliiig-tone Conversely. I im able 
to produce on the skin fiain sensations free, or almost free, from 
feeling Moreover, the question as to the existence of pleasure - 
toned pain sensations must be more amply m cstigated 

Stumiif’s assumption that lukle and itili sensations, as also 
voluptuousness, are, m the absolute plcasiiic sensations is er- 
roneous So far as voluptuousness is eoneerned, ii is a very com- 
plicated process whuli will not be here analyzed As for tickle 
and itch sensations, I cannot personally sense these two experiences, 
in agreement with Stuniiif, as pleasure, ratlicr do I experience them 
as fraught with unpleasantness, indeed, given coritmuanee, they 
may become a torture Tlie tic'kle sensation, conditioned by 
the touch apparatus, is, licsides, no -implc prcK ess, while the itch 
sensation must really be looked upon as a low-degreed p,am 
sensation accompanied by a distinct tone of feeling True, pleas- 
antly toned sensations may be produced by simply stroking certain 
regions of the skin, for examjilc, the skin of the back, but these are 
neither tickle nor itch sensations but toculi sensations acxompanicd 
by an elementary pleasure feeling 

There is, again, great difheulty in the way of accepting Slumpf ’s 
second class of sensations of feeling If there are not elementary 
feelings, but, as Stuinpf maintains, real sensations, they ought 
then to obey the fundamental psychophysical law to which all 
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real sensations arc subjected I know of no single sensation which 
ever changes its quality during increasing stimulation During 
the gradual increase of stimulus every real sensation attains at 
last a degree of intensity, the so-called acme of stimulation, beyond 
which no additional intensity is perceived In tones of feeling 
I observe the opposite phenomenon Beyond a certain point 
of stimulus-increase the quality of feeling generally changes to 
its opposite, and, in certain cases, a stage of indifference may 
even be observed 'I'liis justifies, at any rate, the conclusion, 
that the “sensations of fcelmg” may not, as Stumpf proposes, 
be considered as equal to other sensations 

This applies likewise to the process of concomitant central 
excitation to which Stumpf asenbes the suscitation of the different 
tones of feeling I do not understand how, in this way, new qualities 
of sensation can be called forth Wlien, commonly, we speak of 
centrally aroused concomitant sensations, we mean, beyond a 
doubt, sensations aroused in a reflex way, which were suscitated 
in the first instance through the agency of a particular nerve- 
apparatus with special peripheral terminations Here, however, 
we are called upon to accept as a fact that a completely new quality 
of sensation is jiroduced exc-lusively through concomitant central 
excitation This opinion seems to me to conflict so with all other 
knowm psychojiliysical jirocesses that it fails to carry conviction 

There still remains the further question whether tones of feeling, 
as such, are localizable Only if this were the case might we, I 
think, speak of them as sensations The numerous observations 
relating to this question which I myself have carried out fore c me 
to assume a negative attitude Stumpf himself admits that the 
feeling-tone may, to a certain extent, be isolated exjierimentally 
from the sensation which it accompanies When I perform experi- 
ments of this kind with colors, for instance, I observe that the 
various tones of feeling induced by the colors are not projected 
externally 

These arc my chief objections to Stumpf’s theories. They lead 
me to conclude that his views on the sensations of feeling are not 
well founded 

The views of Theodor Ziehen are likewise sensuahstic He 
holds that tones of feeling are not essentially different from the 
sensations wdiich they accompany Taking them all together 
Ziehen looks upon them as constituting a “sixth sense ” He has 
also designated the tone of feeling as a property of sensation As 
regards this opinion m particular, Oswald Kulpc combatted it as 
far back as 1893 Stumpf likewise expressed his complete agree- 
ment with Kulpe We find the same negative attitude in Edward 
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Titchener (Lehrbuch der Psychologic, 2nd ed , p 194) And indeed 
the tone of feeling ran under no condition be a property of lensa- 
tion, whether we take the expression in its stricter or wider sense 
No dialectic argumentation, such as Ziehen attempts in Volume 
II of his Grundlagen der Psychologic in 1916, can help us over this 
difficulty The theory in my opinion, is even in contradiction 
with Ziehen’s own conception of the nature of the feeling-tone 
A sensation, as Ziehcii, at bottom, must take the feeling-tone to 
be, can never be a property of another sensation, r r a diaracter- 
istic (Merknml) of a sensation, which expression Ziehen makes 
use of in the last edition of his Tjcitfaden der phystologischen Psy- 
chologic More to the purpose is the proposal advanced by Ziehen 
m his above-mentioned work of 1915, ii 819, to call his theory 
“epigenetic” or the theory of the “centi.i I supplementary prex*- 
ess ” These designations emphasize, to my thinking, the special 
character of Ziehen’s hypothesis IjCss acceptable seems to me 
his projiosal to call his tht'ory the theorv of the feehng-toiic, for 
the tone of feeling is that very jisychu experience wh'i h nil tin ones 
on the subject aic < iideavoring to explain 
Ziehen rightly rejects the expressio" “sensory” f<*eliii^,, still 
it seems to me that not very much is gained in the oni v Inch he 
suggests should take its jilace He speaks of “sensori.ir feelings 
and “sensorial” tones of feeling, and divides these furthra into 
“primary” and “secondary” according to whether they are 
“conditioned exclusively by an external stimulus or by sensations 
themselves” or “are due to previous connetlion with representa- 
tions ” My opinion is that the expression "tone of feeling” 
suffices with the further distinction between the feeling-tone of 
sensation, of representation, etc 

Concerning pain sensations, in the first place, Ziehen advocates 
a view which is opposed to that held by von Frey and his adherents 
Ziehen, too, considers pain sensations to lie supplementary quali- 
ties due to the agency of central processes On these lines, he 
tries, for instance, to explain the gradual transition of sensations 
of touch, warmth, and cold, under continuous increase of stimulus, 
into pain Needless to say, I reject this opinion Not only is 
the arousal of pain through purely central processes incomprehen- 
sible to me, but this view is combatted by the fact that analgesic 
spots are to be found upon the skin of the body and that the mu- 
cous membrane of the mouth contains zones insensible to pain 
It IS, similarly, to my mind, an incontrovertible fact tl at the 
warm and cold spots on the skin of the body are, as was first shown 
by Goldscheider, analgesic 
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ri'spcct to tlic tones of feelings of plciisantness and un- 
pleasantness at t ompanying other sensations, Ziehen, in a paper 
published in ISO.t {Zeitxehnfl fur Pxtjcholoqic, XXXIII, p 216) 
attributes their origin to the disc-harge tendeney (Krifladtings- 
bcrcitxrliaft) of < ortu <il braiti-<-ells. a process wliic h the author 
striitly (lisliiigiiislies from the “excitability” of these cells Posi- 
tive ]iro< esses of feeling are said to lorrespoiid to a great “dis- 
charge teiideiiey, " negative jiroeesses to a feebler tendency In 
the article of 191 > (p 216) already mentioned, the hypothesis is 
made more explic it liy the afhrniation that the c ells of the ( ortex, 
111 viliK h the processes released through the peripheral stiiniilation 
develoj) and to which the sensations correspond, contain, further, 
other substances in which a sec-oiid phvsiolugic al process is set up, 
to which the tone of feeling is said to correspond This process 
IS, according to Ziehen, facultative The conception might seem 
to owe its rise to Ewalcl Bering’s theory of the antagonistic 
))rcMi‘ssc*s in the visual substanc-e 

Ziehen finds that his theory agrees with the following observa- 
tions tones of fc'cling may lie absent, they have not been proved 
to exist bv isol.ition, they are c-apable ot an increase m intensity, 
as regards characteristic, cpiahty, and intensity, they are de- 
pendent on the c|Udlit^’ intensitv, loc.ility, and duration of the 
sensation, thc're is nothing in the stininliis which bears sjiecially 
on the tone of feeling, the tone of teehng can unite w itli all qualities 
of sensation and is influenced to a very much greater degree by 
represc'iitations than .ire qualities of sens.ition Ziehen emph.a- 
sizes as a positive fact that “the sensorial tone of feeling varies 
exactly like ,iii,v cither sensation in intensity, cpiahty, and locality ’ 
((yrimdluf/fii (hr P'(ythnlntnc II, p 215, 221 ) The .author con- 
cludes troiii tins that sensation and its tone of feeling cannot be 
essenti.illy different from one another This c .in mean nothing 
else but that the tone of fcH'hiig iiiiist also lie considered us a 
sc’iisation It IS at this point that Ziehen's theory, in spite of its 
dev lation in details, ends by agrcx?iiig with that of Stiimiif 

With reg.ird to the above observations, it is certainly correct 
tliaf tones of fcx’hng may be absent There can be no doubt about 
this There are sens,iticms without tones of fec-liiig Nev^erthe- 
less, respecting this, I think, certain particulars are open to dis- 
cussion I in.iy nieiition, for example, that, given an increasing 
stimiihis, there is observable, soiiietinic's, in the feeling-enrve, a 
Iioint of inditferenee or .i brief sjiaee of indiffereiiec, whic-h fact 
•seems to me to conflict with Ziehen’s hypothesis If I experi- 
ment with a .sweet solution, for instance, and try to compare the 
tones of feeling ac c oiiqiaii} ing the sensation during the con- 
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tinuously iik rpiisiii;; stiuiulution, 1 ohspno dt I lie outset b ‘'rowinj; 
pleasant feelinn, then intervenes a point or a briei space i.i n lucli 
I perceive iieillier jileasaiitness nor tliTided iinjdeiisauliiess, mid 
then unpleasantness appears ivliicli auRincnts with the further 
iinrc'ase of the stiiuiilus 

As for the assertion th.it a tone of feeling neser appears in 
isolation, the folloisinf; observations are to the point ]ii Ins (Inind- 
ri.\i dcr Pii/dioloiiic, 18!)3 (p StW), Oswald Kiilpe remarks that 
m his expeneiK e there are f<H“hii;'s fnt' from sei tioiis In 1905 
( irdiii fur die (letamic \ I. p ft ) I nijself eom- 

niiinu ated ( ases in wliuh appa enilv iinmotiv ated fechiii;s, arisii.i' 
111 a lliorouf;hlv dependahle ohser\er in a < onditioii of (|iii!c normal 
M ahefiiliiess, (idled forth •! sudden (liaeKe in the (!;ener.d mood 
These results t('slifv against Zw'heii - iheorv Oskar \ of,t iii 
1897, seems to tune obsei\ed a siiiiihti plienoiiieiioii in a suh|p(t 
whom lie had phued iiiuhr In pnosis More iiarlieiilarh , I c ii- 
iiot admit that lones ol fcs'hiif; are lomliKahle One is li.ihle 
to error m this respect In .ill (ases. howeser, in \\1 '( h Ll • tone 
of feeling a|i]HMis with anv \ividiiess it has, so fai .is my ohser- 
I utioiis he.ir me out no i in iiinscriiiti'.n of hx ahtv I his mi^tates 
.ig.iinst the assertion that smisation .ii, 1 its lone of l.s hu); an' of 
like ri.itiire 'I’heii if Ihev .are not of like, llu',\ iniisl he of (Jiflercnl 
nature, and this, indeed, is my (OiiMdion , 

There is not tiiiit to go into otlur sein.i listie tlu'ories such .is 
the well-known .l.iiiies-I ange theory I will only remark that the 
l>e(uhar nature of the fi'eliiig-tone of sens.itioii (aiinot, J .ini (on- 
viiKcd. he e\planied hv this theory either 

We now ((line to the (oiiception of Wilhelm 'Viindt Wundt's 
theory of feeling de\ eloped gi.idiiallv Ills \iews in these matters 
g.iined III limpidity through his |K)lemi(s with Morwiez, and in 
(iepth through the work of his jiiipils who had tnriual to good ad- 
MUitage the imiiroyemeiils wliuh the registr.ition methods of 
expressive mosenieiits ImcI undergone in the domain of phvsiology, 
prim iiially Ihrongli .Vngelo JMosso I'niil ahonl 189(» Wiiiidf le- 
t.imed Ins affirmatise position as to the pleasant iiess-nii]>le.isant- 
ness theory, wlmli tstiimpf and Zi(*he*i also ,id\ o( atixl .iiid with 
them m.iiiy others such as Ku1|H’ ami TitdieiiiT, idthongh if we 
look through Ins works todav. we fand iikIk alions even in the first 
edition of Ins (iruiiihiitie der plniiuoliHii'tdirn l‘'<i/duilu</ir that this 
theory was not destuieil permanent ly to satisfy him tnd, indeed, 
whoeyer delyes down into his oyMi iKTsonal doni.iin of fei l.ng must, 
I think, come to the ( oiu liisioe that it is inm h too manifold t( he 
forced into a systmn as simple is that of the pleasure-displeasure 
sdieme Our tiisk would Ix’ considcrahly simplihed if we 
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(oiild reduce e\ erytliiiig in the domain of feeling to these terms 
But the matter is not so simple If, therefore, in the investigation 
of eomplexes of feeling we are confronted by more than can be 
expressed by the simple pleasure-displeasure system, it is surely 
patent that this “more” must be contained in the elements of 
which those complexes arc comiiosed A profound study of this 
problem gave rise to Wilhelm Wundt’s tridimensional system of 
feeling, which is planned on the analogy of the tridimensional sys- 
tem of light and c olor sensations 

'I'liis theory is so well known that I need not expound it here 
Only Illy jiersoiial .ittitiide towards it calls for a few words I 
hold the elementary feeling, as it appears in the feeling-tone of 
sensation, to be essentially different from the sensation itself 
In my ojiinion Wundt's tridimensional system is a grand attempt 
to emerge from the c linos of all the manifold and contradictory 
views about the domain of feeling, and to point out a new road for 
the forward march of imostigahon The lasting value of this 
system lies, to my thinking, in the indisputable demonstration 
that the old pleasure-displeasure theory is iiiadcsiuate Its in- 
trinsic value V, ill remain untouched, therefore, even if, as is prob- 
able, the further course of investigation should demand modi- 
fications as to detail The conviction, however, that the problem 
of feeling can be solved only upon the basis of a multidiinension- 
ality of the single feeling will, I believe, permanently hold its 
ground in psycliolcigy Wundt worked out liis system on the 
found.ilioiiof thenewlv acquired results of the exjiression method 
I ree.dl with jiledsure, tinged w'lth sadness, how, many years ago, 
in the pulse-< urves of Scllmanii’s investigations, he demonstrated 
to me the lorreetness of his theory 

Like titimijif and Ziehen, Oswald Kulpe and Edw.ard Titchcner 
are also .iinongst the opiionents of Wundt’s system of feeling 
Hoth, alas, have been taken from us bj' premature decease In 
Kiilpe’s c.ise we cannot see whether he, in the further loiirse of 
his work, even tlioiigli not surrendering completely to Wundt, 
might not eveiitii.dlv have fought his wav through to the aocept- 
aiiee of the niiiltidimensionality of the feelings Certain passages 
in his works relating to the domain of feeling, as well as personal 
c'oiiversations which I had with this highly esteemed friend, lead 
me to believe that tins would not hav'e been impossible 
Concerning the objec tioiis which Titchener has raised to Wundt’s 
theory of feeling, 1 freely admit, amongst other things, that he is 
right III maintaiiimg that the tone of feeling vanes with the ex- 
tension of the spatial contents of sensation In the case of colors 
I myself have frequently been able to furnish proof of this fact 
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But it does Dot appear to me to follow that Wundt’s system of 
feeling is, as Titcliener thinks, “illogical " Suite Wiiiidt took 
into account, in addition to the quality and intensity ot the feel- 
ings, only their direction, he doubtless did so delilierately. Dura- 
tion represents the most general condition for every psyehit ex- 
perience, consequently also for the exjierience of spat e There are 
numerous experiences which contain nothing spatial, hut there is 
no experience of space for whith leiui>oral duration is not n roii- 
dtiio sine qua non Duration is, thus, the moie ' ncral condition 
This IS the point of \iew which guided AYiindt in working out the 
new theory of feeling I am unable to sec anything illogical in it 

I must agree with TiUhener’s further object ion that Wundt 
does not distinguish sufficiently between experiences which we 
call “calm” (lienihujung) anti “depression,’’ but uses lliose ex- 
pressions synonymously 1 notice this defitieiicy whenever I 
study Wundt’s theory of fetding “Dejiressioii’’ is wltllOll^ a 
doubt, a comiiosite jirotess of fechng to begin with, a iiiooil, if 
you will, and is certainly different from the e' pel loiict which 
we call “calm ’’ When we are depressed, W'e are not calm Per- 
sonally, 1 use the term “talm” because it seems to me lo he tin 
more consistent 

Our lime does not allow ns lo iliseuss, point liy point, the other 
objections whith Titthcner raises ag.iinst the triiJimeiisional sys- 
tem of feeling I acknowledge, Jiow'eve'-, that they all seem to 
me of importance 1 must add, nevertheless that not only Kiilpe’s 
objections but still more those of I'lttheiier strengthen me in 
my conviction that the old jileasurc-disple.isure theory has not 
a w'lde enoiigli outlook to eiiibratc the variet\ of expenenees of 
feeling Only iiiion the foundation of the iiiullidimcnsional sys- 
tem tan the prtihleni tif feeling, so import ant for the eoiiijjrchen- 
sion of our whole jisytlnc life, lie fiii.ill.y sohctl To have jiroved 
this IS Wilhelm W limit's great achievement There are, indeed, 
more elementary feelings than eviicrientes of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, whether we tall them, with Wundt, “excitement’’ 
and “calm,” “tension” and ‘relaxation.” or otherwise The 
great v'ariety of expressions by whith every language imhcates 
the multiplicity of experiences of feeling is indeed proof of it 
It IS at this jjoint that we must begin afresh All the results ob- 
tained ujj to the jiresent must be taken into consitleratioii and 
the elementary feelings arising in every sejiaratc field of sensation 
must be romjiared with one another by that method, first of all, 
which Wundt has aptly t ailed the method of iini>rcssion 

Investigation on these new lines will eventually settle the ques- 
tion whether the terms applied to the sev'eral experiences of feeling 
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are to be looked ujion as elass-eomejits, or wlielher all feelings 
belonging to one category are all oxaftly like one another To a 
eertaiii degree the (iiiestioii is iiidejiendent of whether we shall 
recognize a iinidimeiisional or a inultidiniensional system of feeling 
The sujiporters of the iiiiidinieiisioiuil system would formulate it 
thus Are tliere different pleasantnesses and iiiipleasanl nesses or 
are all feelings of jileasaiitness and unpleasantness alike!* This 
apparently siinjile question is hanl to answer Without lentunng 
to give a j)ositi\e answer, I confess that I nidine to the opinion 
that the latter is not the case The feeling of pleasure which I 
esiierienie in tasting a sweet solution apiie.irsto me, for examjile, 
to be qiialitatnely different from that whirh arises in me at the 
sight of colors Hut, as I saj, many accurate experiments are 
necessary before this (juesliun <-an be finally settled 

AV’ith respect to the method of expression, which obtained its 
name from Oswald Kulpe, the many carefully coiitrollecl expcri- 
nieiits which were conducted according to it have so far led to no 
uniform results On the contrary, the discrepancies in the results 
of the soNC'ral investigators ha\e been extraordinarily great Wc 
ccmclude from this that not all the ex|>eriiiienls were earned out 
under the same conditions, and it may be asked whelhei this be 
really iiossible t^e must always remember, when rc'gisteriiig the 
jiiilse, the bro'ithing, the blood-jiressiire, ede , that these processes 
are not gneii to us in ordc'r that we may learn from them without 
further effort the laws to which the domain of fc-ehng is subject, 
but that W'c jiossess m them incTcly motor reactions in the ser- 
vice of the physical organism These veny coniiilicated physio- 
logical })io( esses are therefore* cnily c’oncoimtant jihenoiticna And 
the question with which we are eonfrontc'd c.iii be this only To 
what degrc'c* is a laiistaiif relation lietween psychic experience and 
its expression clenioiisl ruble under jierfectly definite psychic and 
jihysiological c onditions''* If this preliminary question is not 
finally settled, we shall not be able to rely absolutely upon the re- 
sults obtained by iiieans of the method of expression In the 
experiments conducted in niy institute uiion this cjiieslion, we 
have found that the pneumogram in general reveals more in this 
respect than the s])hygniograni Dr I’onzo, for instance, has 
for many years worked .it the task of rendering jicissible, under 
the most disersified cciiiditions and under the most absolute ex- 
clusion obtainable of all easily arising sources of error, the recog- 
nition of the expression of simple will-jircas'sses in the breatlimg- 
curve He decided to begin Ins w'ork not with the simple feelings 
but with simple will-jiroc esses, lieeause the hitter are more easily 
controlled by the exiiression method, and because their expression 
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appears more distinctly in the pneuniogram I cannot go into 
the details here, but in general 1 may say Lhal, imoii thr basis of 
Ponzo’s experiments, wc are eomiielled to recognize the subjection 
to definite laws of t he expr«‘ssion of the will-fael or in the breatliiiig- 
eiirvc This induces us to hope that eventually the cxjiression 
of simple and of ( oiniiosite feelings may he rt'cognized in a 
more uiiequn oeal rn.iiiiier th.iii has been possible heretofore 
Ponzo’s niiiiierous works ,'ire, for the most part, ])iiblished in the 
Arrhirto Italiano cli PxKoltMjta Personally, I p .iiain lonviiiced 
that the methods of measuring blood-pressure may also he used 
for su(h purposes to great adi.iiilage, lint my experience goes to 
prose that the corresponding instruments nc-ed iiiijirei cnient foi 
very exact determinations 

I will not enter into the question of iie jiroi esses in the brain 
which underlie the feelings On this sulijeit "c irly everv psy- 
chologist has still his own jiurticiilnr hypothesis Perh.qis we 
may hope that e\a<t obscri ,it ions in pathologn al (asc- may 
throw new' light upon this iinevplounl field 

Hespecting the question discussed by the oldi-r anihois and 
again in modern psychology, whether in the devel'>:<rn( ' of the 
living being the sensations or then fcs'hngs be jiiiinaiy I can say 
only that the expennients which 1 have jiertornieci upon little 
children lead me to conehide lh.it in hiiiiiriii beim, both pheiioiu- 
ena apiiear together fioni the very' lieginmng and ISnav add that 
my microseopie obsc'nations of low'er form- of life tend to show 
that, even lu these, sens.itionsdo not seem to arise without a tone 
of feeling All these various obscTvatioiis have led me to look 
skeptically upon the theory according to yyliu’i sensations ha\e 
dcy’eloped out of feelings 
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EMOTION AND THOUGHT 

A MOTOR THEORY OF THEIR RELATIONS 

Margaret F. Washburn 
Vaxsar College 

In what sense, and for what reasons, do emotions paralyze 
thoufiht, and when and why, if ever, do they aid it^ These are the 
questions wliieli in the short time at my disposal 1 am not, indeed, 
hoping to answer adequately, hut on which I wish to offer a few 
reflections The reflections will be made from the point of view of 
a motor psychology whose main assumptions I will ask you for the 
time to accept 

The first assumption is tliat while consciousness exists and is not 
a form of movement, it has as its indispensable basis (ertaiii 
motor processes, and that the only sense in which we can explain 
conscious processes is by studying the laws governing these under- 
lying motor phenomena The second assumption is that the motor 
accompaniment of thinking, as distinguished from sensation, 
consists of slight, incipient or tentative muscular contraqtitAis,' 
which if fully performed would be visible or audible reactions to a 
situation, but which as only tentatively performed ^ a kind of 
rehearsal of the reactions They may also occur ncoiisciously 
Roth full and tentative movements may be organized into systems, 
which may be of movements cither simultaneously performed, as 
when we play the piano with both hands, or successively performed, 
as when we repeat a phrase, they may also cither be steady tonic 
muscular contractions, such as are involved m maintaining an 
attitude (these I have called static movement systems), or involve 
actual change of position (these 1 have called phasic movement 
systems) All association of ideas and tlius all thinking involves 
on this hypothesis tlie organization of tentatii e movements into 
systems 

But the word thought may be used m two senses It may mean 
reverie or undirected thinking, or it may mean thinking directed 
towards a problem or purpose In the first case, each idea suggests 
the one that follows it, but here its influence ends and our thoughts 
wander A suggests B and then is forgotten, wliile B suggests C 
without aid from A In the other case, that of directed thinking. 
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a long senes of ideas is governed by tbe idea of an <‘nd, problem, oi 
purpose, and irrelevant wandering thoughts are inhibited Now 
the third main assumption that 1 shall ask you to bear iii mind is 
that the peculiarly iiersistcnt influence of the idea of an end or 
purpose as compared with that of ordinary ideas is du" to its 
association with a persistent bodily attitude or static movement 
system which I ha\ e elsewhere called the activity attitude I have 
said of this attitude that “in its intenscr degrees it is revealed to 
introspec tion as the ‘feeling of effort Inlrosjiectioii 

further indicates that it is not due to shifting innervations but 
to a steady and persistent set of innervations It apfiears from 
introspection, also, to be in its intcnser forms a bodily attitude 
in\ olving a kind of tense quietness, a ijiiiet .less due not to relaxation 
but to a system of static innervation-. Through the inherent 
and characteristic persist cnee of the iiincri ations insohed in 
the activity altitude <is memliers of a static movement system, llie 
innervations connected with the problem situation may evert the 
long enduring infliiem e which is (harai ten^lic of diiei Led thiukiiig 
This theory holds tliat “the motor innervations iindcrbing the 
< onsciousness of effort are not mere .u^'ornpiininirnl- of directed 
thought, but an essential part of the cause of directed tlio ight’ ’ — .1 
]>roposition that has reiently received sujiport from the results of 
experiments by A G Bills,’ indicating the impossibility of thought 
during complete muse iilar relaxation 

motor theory under consideration tliiis bases all thinking on 
the oecuixence of tent .itive movements, and bases directed thinking 
on the occtflTcnee of ,i persistent motor inncrv'ation here called 
the activity attitude Whatever mterferes with tentative move- 
ments will inhibit all thinking, whatever interferes with the activity 
attitude will inhibit directecl thinking The tentative movements 
underlying tlimkiiig are, it is reasonable to snjijiose, chiefly those 
of the smaller and more delicate muscles of the body, such as those 
of the eyes, the fingers, ,ind above all the muscles involved in 
speech For it is impossible that the large muscles, say of the arms 
and legs, should be capable of enough variety of movement to 
supply the multitude of differing movements needed to form the 
basis of ideas In the activity attitude, on the other hand, it is 
largely the trunk muscles that are concerned, as may be intro«pcc- 
tively observed in its inlenser form, the feeling of effort 

While the assumptions about thought which have |Ust been 
outlined may not command assent, we shall all agree in the follow- 

’ Mmement and Mental Imagery (New York, 1R16), pp Ifil— ? 

* “The Influence of Muscular Tens- in on ihe Kfliciciuj of Mental Work, 
American Journal of Psychology, XXXMTI (19<7), 227 -*S| 
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ing statements about emotion An emotion occurs in a situation 
of vital significance to the organism, primitively, jierhaps, the 
flight, fighting, or mating situations In such a situation, the 
possibilities of response may lie diviclocl into several c lasses First, 
there may occur adaptive movements of the striped muscles, 
ade(|uately meeting the situation movements of flight, fighting, or 
mating Secondly, there may be non-adajitive movements of the 
striped muscles Some of these, like human fac lal expressions, are 
survivals of movements formerly adaptive, or adaptive under 
conditions somewhat but not wholly similar But the most sinking 
instance of non-adaiiti\e movements is constituted by what may 
be called the motor explosion the kicks and screams of the baffled 
child, the curses and furnituie abuse of the baffled adult, the wild 
expansive movements of extreme joy A motor explosion tends 
to happen when adaptive response is impossible Thirdly, there 
may occur internal changes produc-ed through the synijiathetic 
and glandular systems 

On a motor theory, the question as to when and how emotion 
will interfere with thought bee omes the question as to which of the 
various things we do in an emotional situation are likely to inter- 
fere with the things we do in thinking Which w ill tend most to 
interrupt the tentative movements underlying ideas and the ac- 
tivity attitude underlying directed thinking udajitive striped 
muscle reactions, non-aclajitiv c slrijied musilc reactions, or 
Msceral reactions jiroduced through the symp.ithetic and endocrine 
systems '' 

Clearly, one motor jirocess can interfere with another only 
when it IS physically impossible for the two movements or attitudes 
to occur together, as for c*xami)le it is ini}>o,ssible to raise and lower 
the arm at the same time Nothing can interfere with a movement 
but another movement The motor theory would go farther and 
say that when one nervous process inhibits another, it must be 
because the two are connected with me oinjiatible movements 
Further, what is true of single movements is true of their com- 
binations whenever two movement systems are simultaneously 
stimulalc>d, if one contains a movement incompatible with some 
movement in the other, the systems cannot be simultaneously 
performed and will tend to inhibit each other, unless, indeed, they 
become smaller by dropping out the incompatible elements The 
functioning of such smaller movement systems may Ik* regarded 
as resjioiisible for dissociation, and a tendency toward it as char- 
acteristic of those individuals w'hom we call hysterics 

We may turn, then, to the first type of response possible in 
an emotional situation, namely, adaptive movemeiils of the 
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stnijed muscles Will these lie iiieoiiipalible with thought" It 
IS obvious that one motor process will be more I'kely to ■listiirb 
others, the more muscles it involves, lli.it is. the more wide- 
spread its distribution over the body Now definitely adaptive 
movements of the strijied iiiusiles, as coiiipaied with the non- 
adaptive motor explosion, will as a rule involve only definitely 
demarc-ated {{roups of muscles, and these will Iw for the most part 
the lar{{cr muscles — those of the limbs Thinkmv on the other 
hand, is. aeeordm{{ tcj the hypothesis here iidojit d, based chiefly 
on contractions of small muscles capable of a hir{{e rejicrtory of 
different movements Strattc i* rcfiorls the c-.ise of an aviator 
who, durm{{ a tail-s{)Ui fall of four thousand feet, iiiitde all the 
movements needed to remiHlv the trouble with his {il.tne and 
str.ai{{hten it out, vvliile ex{)eriencing a senes of intensely vivid 
mental miii{{es from his past life*. lK‘gii,nm{r with « iiilclhooil These 
images, on the Ihcorv here iin'scnfcd, vvoulcl he b.ascd on feiitati e 
Tiiovemcnts ui certain muscles, which were evidcmlly not incoiii- 
jiatible with actual moveiueiits m the other niiisc-lc" iic-ecJ ‘d to 
meet (he eiiier{{encv Stratton deduces from (his and othc i similar 
eases that it is only the iiileiiser cle{{ic-ts ol emotion which inter- 
fere either with c ciordiiiatc'd .ution or with thinking It is true, 
how'ever, that the nioie si-ncnis the situ.ition which c'xciles emo- 
tion, the more extensive the adaptive niovi'nicmls cue hkc'lj to be 
Thus one fightmgsiLiiation may recjuire onlv a shoil, well directed 
attack, w’liile another demands a dcsiiciale struggle csdlmg into 
play all the body muscles, and, bv virtue of the .alert watching 
of the enemy’s iiiov emenls needed, many cif I he smaller ones 
Kxcept 111 extreme eases, however, adii]) 1 ive movements, it w'ould 
appe.iT, need not interfere with thought 

What, now, is the relation of thinking to the sexond tvpe of 
response in an emotioiud sitii.it ion ■* The motor ev])losioii oi iion- 
adaiitivc striped muscle response has been often overlooked by 
psychologists For example, Wcclislc'r^ clivacles emotional leae- 
tions into “choc ’ or visceral responses iiiicl “hcdiavior reiu turns,” 
which involve orientation to the stimulus, thus ignoring the 
motor ^xjilosioii, which is neithoi visceral nor oriented \et it 
is really .111 iiii])ortuiil .uul interesting ]>henomeiioii. As we have 
noted, it occurs vvhc'ii adajilive lesjicmse is iin])ossihlc This is 
usually hecaiiso such rcsfioiiscs arc reiiressc d cither bv external 
force or by internal iiiliibitioiis, as 111 impotent anger 'I'lie ease 

’G M Slrattciii, “An Uspenciiw diiring Danpr ntid dn (\id<T l''unctiuns of 
Emotion,” /^roWciHC o/i'c’r/Hnici/d// (Now \ork 19^5) 

* D Wwlisler, “Wlml t'onstilntcs m Emolion-' ' Pn/Mogiral Reriiu, XXXIl 

(l»i5L i‘l.>-a4n 
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of the motor explosion resulting from joy, by the way, is a curious 
one People do, of course, all sorts of wildly irrelevant things in 
extreme joy. Now here adaptive response is impossible not be- 
cause it IS being prevented, but because it is non-existent There 
is nothing one can do in joy that has any es.sential appropriateness 
to the situation, in the way that knocking a man down has essen- 
tial appropriateness to anger Joy represents not a situation 
where something needs to be done, but the release of energy that 
has liecn occujiicd in long-continued tensions, which, since it has 
no pre-ordained channel, diffuses itself into many channels 

There is high probability that the motor explosion, in which 
any and all muscular systems, including those of speech, may take 
part, will interfere with thinking, if thinking has any motor basis 
at all A man in a wildly gesticulating, vociferous fft of rage has 
no muscles left at liberty to think ■with In its milder form, the 
motor explosion is identical -with general restlessness, winch 
also involves a wide range of muscles, although in less violent 
contractions And it should be noted that a motor exjilosion may 
occur in the form of tentative rather than actual movements 
In such a case, I ■w;ould suggest, it forms the basis of the experience 
of mental jianic When no adaptive movement is possible, there 
may occur impulses towards all kinds of non-adaptive movements, 
these tenlativi-j movements in all directions may well produce 
the effect of making our brains whirl, as we say, and would evi- 
dently through their widespread character be antagonistic to 
clear thought 

Thirdly, will the visceral reactions, those dependent on the 
autonomic and glandular systems, interfere with thinking'’ Why 
should they, on a motor theory of tliought? If thinking is based 
on movements and attitudes of the strijjed muscles, nothing can 
interfere with it but antagonistic movements and attitudes of 
these muscles And the internal changes produc-ed through the 
autonomic and endocrine systems do not mv'olve strijied muscles 
May we not say, then, that visceral changes per se cannot dis- 
organize thinking? 

Visceral changes have, however, indirect effects upon the ex- 
ternal muscles Cannon has pointed out their important influence 
upon adaptive responses, the pouring of sugar into the blood, 
the neutralizing of fatigue jioisons, the checking of digestive 
processes — all serve the purpose of producing more powerful reac- 
tions of an adaptive nature, for instance, movements of fighting 
or flight Such movements, as we have just seen, are not neces- 
sarily incompatible -with thought What, now, is the relation of 
non-adaptive movements to visceral changes^ Since non-adaptive 
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movements are in themselves useless, and since, as we have seen, 
they are likely to interfere with thought, have such niii\'emeuts 
any function, or shall wc class them with nature’s superfluous 
products? We seem to “feel better” after them’ Pascal and 
Davesne® in a recent article suggest that the non-adaptivc move- 
ments called “tics” are useful in preventing the emotion from 
invading the “vegetative” or visceral plane, that is, thcautonomic 
and endocrine systems, the more the emotion discharges into 
motor paths the less it goes into visceral jiaths S^arious writers 
imply that the organism seeks to avoid the visceral discliarge, 
why should it be avoided? The normal function of discharge 
into the autonomic and glandular level is to aid the iierformantc 
of adaptive iiioveiiients Should these be interfered with either 
the visceral discharge is worked olf in motor explosion, or it 
remains in the organic l<\el Vnd aiiording to t'annon,' “if 
these results of emotion and pam are not ‘worked off’ by actK-n, 
it IS coiueivable that the extessive sdrenin and sugar in the 
blood may have pathological effects” When, then, ai'iptive 
movements remain blocked, it is probablv for the safetv of the 
organism that the visceral professes should work theinsclves off 
in a iion-adaptive motor explosion And so they iiavi mdirf'clly, 
though not directl.v, a disturbing influence on thought 

When and how does emotion aid thought? Tlijre is time for 
only a few reflections on this topic 

It IS a well-known f.u-t that emotional s( ates may function a,s 
the associative links between ideas, thus forming what m the 
Freudian terminology are called cuinjilexes Thinking of this 
type, however, is highly inefficient, and eniotu»ii cannot be said 
to do thought any service in thus binding together what might 
better be left .sc'jiaratc Another type of thinking which may 
occur along with emotion is, as we have sc^ri, dissociated thinking, 
made possible by the shrinkage of movement systems so that in- 
(ompatiblc movements are dropiied out Mac Curdy,’ in his 
Psijilwlogy of Emotion, regards sucli subconscious and co-conscious 
ideas as forming the very essence of affect, the conscious aspect of 
emotion It is, naturally enough from pathological cases that he 
draws the eviilence for his statement that “the cpiality of the 
affect le determined by the sum total of unconscious complexes 
that are activated, and may therefore have an infinite variety ” 


‘ C I’asral and J Davesne,^ 
tiqiies ” Journal 


‘‘t'licics cSmolionnels, palhogf'iics, <1 thlirapcu- 


de psychologir, XXIII (1046;, ISC— 187 

W B (’allium. Bodily Changes in Bain, Hunger, Fiat and liage (New ^ork, 
1915), p 19(1, nole 

’ J T Mac'Curcly, The Psgrhologg <g F.motvn, Morbid and Sormal (New rork, 
1925), p 86 
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But aKain, eiiiolioti ( annut be Mtid to aid tlioiigbt in thuh perniitting 
itself to lie ac( oinpanicd by dissociated ideas 

Yet if thought has a motor basis, it iniist need sonic energy, 
and the visicral changes in emotion arc supposed to supply an 
extra amount of energy, they should be able, therefore, actually 
to aid thought According to the hypothesis here presented, 
efiicient thinking reepnres two factors a varied supply of teiita- 
ti\e moiements to serve as the basis of ideas, and a jK'rsistent, 
tense attitude of the trunk muscles .issociated with some of these 
ideas to secure thc'ir influence during a cousidc'rable jw'riod Now 
i\hcn the amount of extra enc*rgy gcmc-riiled in the visceral discharge 
IS not loo great, it may jiass over into the tcmtatixe inocements 
underlying ideas, so that their number and speed are increasc'd 
and new c ouibinations of them cxciir without the long effort of 
directed thinking Exiiericnce shows that the flow of ideas is 
heightened by mild emotion Moreoicr. a part of the emotional 
energy iii.iy, even m discharging tlirougli non-adaptur nioveiiieiits, 
relax an inliibition that has l)c^en rc'prc'ssiiig the flow of ideas But 
the most important function of emotion m aiding thought will 
relate to the activity attitude 

Diiectc'd lliiiikiiig iiexer CKCurs without a motive Reverie, 
the drifting of ide.is, may go on while we are indifferent, but if 
we suddenly begin iiurjicisefiil thinking, it is bcc aiise some affective 
process has been stirred iiii And also of c-ourse, because direc-t, 
external rcMction to the stimulus that thus laps the storehouse of 
the organism's ciiergj' is blcKkc-d, if it were not blocked, there 
would be no need of thinking Thus we have direc led thinking as 
the outcome of the very tvjie of situation tliat oc-casioiis emotion, 
but m direc led thinking the energy thus set frc'c and blocked finds 
its outlet in the tense ciuictness of the actmty attitude iiislcMcl of 
in the random and uiicuurdiiiated movements of the motor ex- 
plosion The setting free of energy in the visceral levels, so far 
from la'ing mcoinjialible with tboiiglit, is nccc'ss.iry for directed 
thought 

AVhy does this energy sonietmies discharge into restlessness and 
useless inovc-mcnts and sometimes into the attitude of tense quiet- 
ness’ At least three fac-tors seem to lie concerned m the decision 
of this jmiiit the amount of energv released by the situation, 
and the thresholds of discharge of the nori-adaiitive pathways and 
of the ac livily alliliide, respectively If the situation is dc-sjierate 
and the amount of emergy set fiee is grc'al, the tensely quiet atti- 
tude and the tentative inov eiiieiits of thought, requiring so little 
energy, will be inadcc|uate outlets But evidently the seriousness 
of the situation is not the only factor, in less desiierate situations 
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it Will not always lie the weaker desires that produce in a given 
individual directed, purposeful planning and the stronger ones 
mere restlessness \\itli a given amount of energy stirred up by 
the situation, certain conditions evidently open the pathways to 
diffuse disiharge anil block those to the concentrated tome dis- 
charge of the activity attitude One of these eoiidit ions is eertuinly 
fatigue In fatigue all iiiiiselcs lend to relax, and the activity atti- 
tude, which involves steady and eoiitiniiisl contraction of cc'rtaiii 
muscles, is more icaclily fatigued than is n-stle^ ness, wliic-h in- 
volves didiisc contractions followed liy relaxations Fatigue is in- 
vol\c*cl also m another condition that clcterniinc's whc'lher we 
shall think or iiicrely bo restless, namely, the lack of ideas No 
one can kc-eii on trying to think on a subject of which he has no 
knowledge In fruitful thinking, when out of a storehouse of 
information one relevant idea after another iHCiirs to us, the 
activity attitude is rc-freshccl by little relaxations .ilong the w y 
and fatigue is postiioiied 

On the motor theory lu're suggested, emotion, iIict, inl> 'feres 
with thought only when the movements ni.ide in emotion are iii- 
compatible with the nioieinents and altitudes essential to think- 
ing I'liis will he most likely to hap|>eii when the c'leigv set free 
by the glaiichilar jirocisses in emotion discharges into the diffuse 
and random iiiovenieiits of the motor exjilosioii ^Kmotioii will 
aid thought when conditions favor the chsi harge of this energy 
into the maintenance of . steady niiiervatioM of the trunk muscles, 
which is the liasis of iiitros|iec lively reported feelings of will, 
determination, .utivitv, or eflorl, and whirh secures the steady 
infliieiiee of the idea of a goal 

IMSCl S.SIO\ 

Du Ui M (TIk Joints Jlophns Vmrerstty) Dr \N.is!il>ijrirs pa])cr Ihis ki\( n 
rise in me to scime eiriohoiis I hope hi] 1 not intirfere ^^ith mv IhinkiriK 

Jlefore 1 liikc up ihe niiiiri point fh.il 1 waut to inHi( I on you in connection vvith 
this paper, 1 Mould iikt to s.i\ th<il I wish that Dr ^^usllI>llrn s optmiislu stule- 
nienl weiv true I fiiii afraid il is not She said “Pwple cannot kcip on iryin^; 
to think abtnil topics fif mIucH Ihe^ Iiase no knowledf^e” ^^ollld to (lod that 
Mere true’ 1 don t know what would happen tu much of our psjiholorfy if it Mere 
true 

Some of tliest cnmlions Mcrt aronseil bv this fiul that I suppose 1 ean say 
that Dr S\as1ibiirii and 1 are llu. pioneers in this ino\eiiunt on llieoritical founda- 
tion of thuuf;lil ill motor procisses hD omii formid ic Mere pul forth before 
behaviorism Iiiul begun tt» bchii\e «»nd 1 In\e fleplored — I siis[ie<i Dr ^\ashb(irn 
also has dtplonil — tin extremes lo Mhuh the motor tllco^^ has bokii piislicd in 
behaviorism I fetl Ihul before the wnntHlioii bitwctri lliiiikir.g and emotion 
shall be worked out on (he basis of the motor theor> —the motor hypothesis of 
thinking— iJint hypothesis itself nee<ls a f,reat deal more elabonilion and (ww lion 

In the first form I assumed — I think Dr Washburn ^'ill assumes, if I under- 
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stand her paper correHly, as she did at tlie start — that all thinking requires mus- 
cular rontrartion The more 1 attempt to connect that theory viith the actual 
facts of life and with the learning process, os x^e know it now from our laboratory 
work, the more improbable does that become It is a serious question at present 
whether tliat theory can be still held Experimental work now in progress in 
several univcrsihcs bearing upon the particular point as to whether implicit reac- 
tions — 1 do not know whether Dr Washburn would accept that behavioristic term, 
but it expresses the older view — con be demonstrated as occurring m typical 
thought pro( esses These c\perimcnts must tell the tale, before we can go further 
Personally 1 have had to modify my theory and assume that the thought 
priK'f'saes during the learning period, during the period of modification, are motor 
in full Muse ular contractions arc involved I believe wc can demonstrate many 
of the tilings Dr Wushlmrii has pointed out m connection with disturbances of 
the thought pro(cs<j in the incipient or learning stages I have o suspicion that 
after thought lias l>ocoine Gr>atullucd, as it were, a great deal of our thought is 
routine thinking, ev<n when it is highly efficient, that that stage has passed away, 
and that the muscuUr (oiitrac lions are no longer needed 

That is an expenmenial matter, a matter that will be experimentally deter- 
mined I am tolerahlv sure within the next fivt >ears, which is of vital importance 
in this matter which Dr Washburn has brought up 

Tliere are one or two otlier things, if I may take a little of your time, which 1 
would like to speak alioiit One is a minor matter with regard to the illustration 
which Dr Washburn used, taken from Dr Stratton’s story of the aviator I 
sm beginning more and more to dihtrust all (hat pe of evidence It is a very good 
illustration of a verv interoaling tyfie of evidence From the point of view of 
dreams, 1 no longer believe people dream what they afterwards record There 
is V(r> sirong evidence in dreams as recalhxl and in cases of this kind as retailed 
of illusions of mcniorv occurring rorulitions are excecdmglv favorable for a 
man afterwards speaking as if he did think so and so during that period, when 
he did not think it \ll tlial is n \cry interesting type of evidence wluch requires 
scnitiii} It docs nut nt all inxalidate Dr WTasliburn s illustration 

1 do want to nsk Dr Washburn whether in the present state of her views she 
is implying the peripheral doc trine or the central It is a very vital matter con- 
cerning thinking in connection with emotions 

Yestirclav 1 »as upholding the peripheral view Dr Cannon was upholding 
the cenlra.1 view if I understood him Fortunately, I was all pepi>ed up to discuss 
(Jannon s paper last night, but untortunately for me at least I could not gel uear 
enough to the stage In he.ar what he said So that had io go by So I may be 
forgi\en tor introducing something which has reference to both Dr Washburn’s 
paper and what T gathered yesterday and what betlei eared observers lold me 
Icust night about Dr (\innou s paper 

'I'lic work which Dr ('annoii has been doing in determining the pathways 
(hrciugli which the reflexes, or whit 1 should prefer to cull (he transits, should 
go is one of the most important works of its kind that has been earnecl on for 
veurs That as ffir as 1 see has no bearing on the James-I#ange theory, on the 
{lenpherai tlicorv, or the central On either theory these transits must occur, and 
what we call the expressions of the emotions be produced 

This question (wlielher or not in u pre-neurologieal state, that is, in our expe- 
rience when we do not try to a.s&ociate things with the neurological machinery, 
whether they be prodne c d js Desc artes would have it by the process of discharging 
from the brum- that is, inneryation feelings m Uie old sense— or whether they be 
like the perceptual jiurts of our experience due to the peripheral sensabon of 
setting up coiiipletc new transits) is the issue on which we are divided — themnerva- 
lion feeling, the Cartesian theory, on the one hand, and the James-Lange theory, 
y\lii(li ns n matter of fact neither James nor Lange believed, on the other hand 
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I am not sure whether Dr Washburn is upholding here whnt I should call the 
James-Lange theory, that is, the peripheral view, or the central view ' am mter- 
ested in that It is not, of course, essential to the point Dr Washburn is making, 
but 1 am very much mterested in whether she is assuming that this discharge of 
energy — here again is a concept of a very dangerous soil, talking of energy as if 
there were a reservoir of it somewhere in the body, and all you have to do is to 
open a spigot to get it here, and if you do not open it, you get your pressure some 
place else, a dangerous melajilior, but not important in this particular discussion — 
pnidupes the external ilisturhance. ^hich 1 would be willing to admit is not essen- 
tially visceral, and if iii turn it produce the iifferent itiipiilse which leads to it 

With regard to a point wliicli I imderstnnd Dr Cannon to 1 e made concerning 
the peripheral theory ilie very fewness «f visceral sensory n«iuron“s is a point on 
which I have previously laid stress in cimnection with this theory as related to tbe 
other fact which I understand Dr Cannon to bring up, i e , that dii analysis of 
the emotion into visceral and somatic components, if it can be xo analyzed, has 
been strangely delayed in the light of the fact th it the human race has been expi*- 
neneing these emotions for a g<M}d many ceiitut es These things s«*em to be 
connected The fact tint we have not tiie apparatus recs'plonillv for discrimina- 
tion visocrallv as we have for discnmination tactually and visually and in an 
auditory waj — tins fact contributes to the ddficultv of analysis or identifi^Miun 

Secondly, the very enclosure of our vis(*era nithin our bodies presents our 
making cxperimenl.il <lete>hiiiiutions which we make in our daiU lives as luldren, 
varying the stimuli so that we jx^rform in the csnirse of ye.irs an e\ii<t special 
localizing analysis through our external senses, whicli is impossihh for ' lie internal 
organs That difheiiUv of analysis and the dcpeiidenci of that an dysis n[>oni the 
development of refined exfienmeutal methods winch iiave on) rii«i‘>ly if ever 
been developed, the fact that the human raoc^ \vould not he able co analyze these 
visceral contents is cxai tly w hut wc would expect from our |)s\ c uological knowledge 
of the oaturo and conditions of analysis and legalization of extertfial factors, so t hat 
those factors ht together and fit in with the peripheral !iyi>otlubis 

Aguiii — and 1 won’t do ir y more of Ibis rctn>aclivc talking — just one more 
point Suppose a person who had never heard anj of the instruments of an or- 
fheslra separalclj to bi in a room thiougb the window of which he nught hear 
from lime to time a spicndul s>iiiphon> orchestra playing Would that man ever 
know analvticallv wlial tliul mass of sounds is composed of" No We have every 
rc'asoii to believe, from what wc do know of the psychology of massive experience, 
that he would noer be able to anaUzc such experience into the sound of (lie flute, 
llie liarp, and so on Hut somebody might without acturtieal experiments in 
the room, without the inblrumenls explain it to him We have not been able to 
analyze this We cannot stimulate them separately We stimulate them only in 
large masses We have liiul no cxpcnence m the elements, nnd only in the round- 
about way can we perform that anahsis 

Rut fiiiall>, with regard to that peunt of view, with regard to the introsiiective 
experiments With adrenaliii, with regard to certain pomts m Professor Washburn s 
paper, what I have been trving to point out uii8ucc''ssfullv jesterday and today 
is tlml an emotion is not just one limited thing In fuel it 1 were to say what 1 
really think, without trying to exaggerate, not only is there no such thing as an 
emotion, there is no such thing as lliinking, there is no such thing .is perception, 
those are terms of our labonitorM s There is no proee>3 separated from thinking 
We have a inuc'h more highly integrated situation, in which for (In purpose* of 
discnission, we omit certain fundanemtal facts and include otlii rs Jus., as w'c say 
this light 18 the stimulus, when as a matter of fact it is not, but we use that term 
for the purpose of our discussion 

Int^erence of thought with perception, Kiferferencc of thought with action, 
IS a much more complicatc*d thing — I imagine I am not c ilinzing Dr Wishburn, 
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for >vi]I tfftK ini — is a mmh mon roiiipljc it(il mallei lliiii ini^hl 

assiinu Iroiii I’ldkssd] \\ i'>lihurri s ]»nfl rlisdissioii llmt is in nn (asi is it liue 

that kivi 111 cm as OIK sctufpnxcws thit\c ]iavc tfioiiKlii a« auuthci 

llial s\< liiM iHHcpIidii isanoiher l\ehi\t i siiifj'k si t (»f proccssc s of i hiKkIy 

corriplu )(m1 omIo in wliuli c m irtificiilK toi (oriKimme mid fnlsclv if wc 
an inislcd dislin misti tins tictoi and t! it ficior ^ihirJi aic rlislinguisliable in 
thoiiKiit bill luvci III adiiilK sipiiite 

l)i( ^Asirmns \ f'rc it <l< iloli^Iiil 9or !>iinl ip h is s iid I i^uc Hitli 

nion appii iit1\ tliiii In hi\i me to JIuie is nolliiiiK in inv 

])i[Mi 1o imiK ill mv liN)>olli(sis as to tin bisis ot (imtioii is i tonsiious i\- 
IHiuiKi I did iiol SMV III il iiuoium tisiilttd from ms iril proicssis 1 siid Ilia! 
Ill an (iiiolion iiinnii^ flu olliir <)uii;!(S uliiib oiciir in tlic bod\ amu iliesi 
Ms(ini) iliiii^s Si tint ill Im has to si\ ihoiit Hu impossibibl v oi andv/iii^ 
tlic Msdi il prodssis ind soloilli is s mu tliinj; nitli nhuh 1 qiiiti lu irtilv aKUe 
hut ^Im il IS iiol ffiini iiu to (Ik uk is wliith i vas (rjinf* to put loru ird 

1 )u iTKist impoii int jioint of loiirst it It ist Hit most import ml point to me 
IS till point Dr Diiiil I]) r list fi (list Hu flit thit lu is biiomin^ loiiMiucd b\ thi 
(oursf 1)1 (\p(nm(iils tint iiiiuh of oui llitnkinrt ^o(s on vmHioii! an\ motoi 
K( om|) ininii nt \o^^ Ibilitvt I iin qtiili pup irid lo find th it i \)h i imt nls isill 
fail (n dfscosi r m\ motor utoiopiriiniiiit tii i pi \( di il o( our Hiiiikin^ Hut it 
sums tome possibk mid in ( tt ( iltop (lu r prob ibk almost silt (\ident Hiil as 
till IdilitiM. rmisenunts in (liiiikiiif^ biitmii uif^iiii/id into svstiiiis sonu sin^k 
sb^lil ino\(m(nl ini\ bs issonilion b\ thi oiduiiiv issmitiM p*o(i scs (oiiii 
to st ind lor to lot iiijilm til siuli itiinhu sssliin 

Jins IS tin nlitik picutss of simlMii rrq iti Htinktn^ If i( is posstbk in uk is 
1 do not VC mIin It IS n it p issilik in tcnl iIim iiu \cini nis So lli it i motor prodss 
ai comp lined iiN cpnlc i cc niplu lUd sc 1 of mosenu nts ni iv be iiduc i I b\ Ii ibihi i 
lion loom plissiolim d process re prev nit tlb\ cmlv soim in^i^nifu nt m > inunts 
hIiu li it iiii^lit lu iinpoHsibk lo dimonstrili b\ Ihi vc \ loii^li ipp uatas uhich 
\M sliJlhiM i( our di«>f) )s (I 

Fhcu-fssiiu I\mi-s Mi i uosi ( Mifhi » ( nitfrstfif) I sluiiilil like In isk on the 
Slim point fVolcsst r Dunlip i iivcf nul l)i U islibiiiii liis pi I tnsiMud mine 
sjuiilu ills is imlucUd iii thinking; is \u line bend it iisul itson tor 

CMiiipk diMclis thiiikiii^ into thui pirls first of ill i nun nlu usil of loii^ 
babils sKondb Hiinkim; up >n muHcrs thil in nol mi^ mil fiiiilh Hnnkinf* 
Hs i|)plud to Mu sohin^ ol mu probi ms i uomkred if it iMiiiId not insuii 
(lu C|((es(ioii bion^lil up b\ J)r i>uiihp if confined Hu nu iiiin^ of HiinkiiiR 
arbiiiHiilv to Hu list point 1 uoiukriflu is thinking; in tli conception m inch 
Dr 1\ tblibiiin s pi]Hi uispiismlic] 

Dh W \siihi ns J lutiiukd ioutir lo dl thinkin^e but snue Hu lisl Upc of 
IS (lu l\|H ol lliiiil 111^ III it Is most trn)\ lliinkin^ mil tliit is not n 
dtufbk to iuloiiid < mbits Hut is Hu it s<<nis lo me uliitli previds tke 

most iiiU le sliiirf {Hobleiii iiid Mifi)dl\ I isoiild be uillin^ lei eoiiliiu m>sill to 
til it t\|K lui lost of til it fill liiit IS prjitif tllv till oiil> t>pi of ifiiiikin^; in 
uliuli jurhips ui le dh use uk is 

FhoI'I'Ssoh Ml THos I II iM in iiiiiid Mi (liiiniiin tli it it li is bci n T think 
proMcl i)\ p}ii sioJ )p( d (< s( tint in celt 111 ! (ifKs of tliinkin;? Hie re is nocMckncc 
of a lirp. It lenin* of me I ibolisiu met <oii«'c<|mnth it uoiild b difTicult te> find a 
lirp imoiin^ ol colic jiint inf liodih be h iMor Iwoinkiidif lorisimpk certiin 
] t s ol I hull itm upon jire ble iiis Hi it m ri stiic tl> t lu on lu d (siu Ii ns lor e\ iiujile 
workin^' upon Hu pliiis oi i bouse thil nou limpid be intending lo consliucl) 
uonki not line i coiisuki ible mioiiiit of motor ictivitv iJtliom^ii ion liacl no 
iiTiinediite motor problem uheicas li ><»u i\<ii IhinkiuK upon vnni line when, 
for Hie 111 jst par( \ou n (lioioiighiv iicustoiucci lo the t\(u oi Hioiigiit the 
pille n ( I thouglil and tluii u is no iiiolm ciliuii iiLUiulaut at the lime woukl 
>ou ha\i \erv imuh motor attivit\'' 
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Dn Thai \^oiild rcduci to a placo nhoic the thinking! had he come 

&o orRaTii7('d into Si stems nioloi activit> lhal one \pp\ sli^lii muvein«ii' mif^ht 
act as agent, s<i to speak toi the* Aehcde s\sleni 

Dh pHrvrr iHunartl ( intir^th/) Stmic tacts oteurred to me during llie read- 
ing of the p.ipcr, an«t 1 wonder it l)r ^^asllbunl will mlaiin me* ahoat them and 
revonciU them with the mol<jr iheorv ot thought'' riicsc aic hicts wlu h hasc 
grown up m patliologie al fields \«iw we Iwlm cerlaiii hpes of par.tlysis in which 
all the niHsi le* ot the taee are iinohid |i.ii tic .Jail those of the tongue and pHlaie, 
at>pe*of inotor]UMhsjs In t li.J kind ot paiihsis the pc rs in is luiahle louse those 
niiiselcs al ill .iin] Nil is aide to think pericellv eleaiK 'riieii luiital pioeessts 
aie not irilerrered with at alt It niiisenkir iiioMimiits or n e*inerits of those 
sniaP innsdes are recimud wh\ shoiilel it not iiitoileie with ..onliriiesl tlioiiglil. 
unless Or Washhurn iiicaiis that it is not necess, nle ailioii ol the niiiseles bill 
11ie*etTorl ot iniit*r\iition‘' 

Ta*t us lake* the* h\pneili/<d stihjetl a siil»|((l lhal liad lice n unelei *l>seM vaLuni 
lor n long tune aftei eoiiiing enil Ireaii lluil iiiflue n i iiflei the aniiie si.i e>r the 
hvpnotie stile Now dining liu h\|Mioh( stile 1 t iiighl her sevnal ehuiaetcrs 
of a sliirtliand ol nu own which she could not pissihlv In e kiieiwn anything 
about T 1 night he teiim of the liiiaelers 'Hie eypiiinient was one etf sub- 
ennseious [Mreeption 1 1 night h*r those eha<nltis Viler she* w is iwake i 
wrote in III it poixglol short lnii<l ol iiam a phrase 1 hav(*n i a hliekliMid hen 
on w hie )i I < onid w rile it or 1 would mc lie>xe main hen i ould Ir iiul ile il 1 voiild 

he willing to gne ii doll ir lo a nun who ce ul 1 tr inslali it V ii| liu n I hail I he 

subjcre t write* llie Irinslilioii <itiloin ilieatlv with hci Ihinds and lli him violc il 
out, iTund >ou sho inle'ipnted tlmse* e hai « le*rs oi peieeiviil ihem hough' them 
Dili, md wiotc the translalioii with the li nets ill e>l Ihe tniie*d’s'* on^willi me 
other matters Now lliere w is t fii <tt< r ol a mental proee ss going cm dm iiig the* 
time ot IhccMM rmient the siihje e I waseoinorsmg with nu \ini i' see iiu d llial two 
kinds ot thinking could go on at the s«ime time 11 does uol inaftcr whether emo 
type IS suheonseiniis IlMiiking oi wlielher it is co-eonse )iis thinking oi what it 
may he \ me iital pre < < ss w o going on yyliie h is thii‘»> ng 

Now ye Ini I want to knoyy is hn it iii he leeoneilMl with the motor Iheorv 

ot thinking 

Tlicii lake allot Ik r test one lo which I re h rue el— I he* sohii' m of nulhcnulieui 

PTohlems yyliile the perseiii is thinking alwml stmie tiling e Isi Voiikimw we* have 
lota ot siirh o!)ser\atKins in evorydiy hte thel lor example ol the niiithe*iii.iticiRn 
who had the solution of i mathe malic il pre»hl< m pi*p into liis lusid spoiil inooudv 
while* he yyiis tliinkmg ol something else Ilierc ire .i gre.i* maiiv such (.tscs 
I hypiioh/ed the sniu sulijeet and told Imt that when slit was ayyake she* was to 
solye a nuillie iiulie il pnihlcni to e ileulite the miinhcr of seronds intervening 
hetwc'eii e(*rtaiii hours s|u would iiol kiie ix what *he hoiiis xxerc until she xv.is 
awake When slu xx is iwake she did nol know that aiiv (*\perimcnt at all w ih 
hioig eloiK St) f air.iiigeil the e\iM rime 111 — i will no» go into the elel.iils of it 
Nhe* suhe oiise lonslx received llie e! il.v mel ptptormeel tie t deuiition Ihecalcii- 
I itioii w.is made xel il< the pt rs >ii was thinking .ehout inie»lhing c'si Now you 
h.ivc liu f lets I won I I ike tip n. >r< time 
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THE UTILITY OF EMOTIONS 

W. B. PiLLSBURY 
University of Michigan 

My intention is to make an analysis of the facts, so far as known, 
that throw light upon whether we may regard emotion as having 
any utility m the scheme of man, and, if we answer in the affirma- 
tive, to ask what that utility may be It pretends to offer no new 
facts but merely to summarize and coordinate those that we 
have 

The first step in the undertaking is to discover when and under 
what circumstances emotions occur For its freedom from pre- 
supposition we may assume the behavionst’s attitude and study 
the conditions from their external side We may assume that 
emotion accompanies only those types of behavior which have 
not been sufficiently automatized to be reflex. If that be true, all 
of the so-called instincts and instances of learned Iiehavior would 
fall into one class of trial and error responses If the situation be a 
new one, each response would be determined in the first place by 
the stimuli acting upon the organism and in the second place by 
the factors that selected one from among the various responses 
that resulted In eating, for example, hunger, an internal stimulus, 
causes random movements that continue until food is found 
When the food stimulus jiresents itself to taste, smell, or sight, the 
random movements are succeeded by the straight ahead eating 
movements These continue until hunger is satisfied or the food 
is exhausted 

Each type of response divides into these two parts the initial 
stimulus that incites to random movements, and the terminal 
stimulus that puts an end to the random movements Emotion 
attaches to both of these initial and ternunal situations If we are 
to consider its utility, we must keep in mind the two situations 
and recognize that the emotions developed in each are distinct in 
function, although in objective and subjective characteristics 
they may be identical The stimulus that arouses any form of 
resjmnse for the first time nearly always has an emotional accompani' 
ment If the stimulus is external and intense, the animal or child 
IS either inhibited in all movements (paralysis or death-feigning 
response), makes a senes of uncoordinated movements that may 
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result m flight, or gives vent to more or less coordinated aggressive 
movements (defense movements). The overt acts arf accomp>inied 
by incipient movements and contractions of internal muscles and 
glands that eonstitute a large part of what we ordinarily call 
emotion. Classed largely according to the nature of the overt 
responses, we call these the emotions of fear if the reaction be of 
the first two types and probably anger if of the third. 

When the stimulus is internal, as in hunger, thirst, or sex, the 
movements are less vigorous although equally randoi in character 
The animal merely wanders here and there until a new stimulus 
causes the responses necessary to satisfj or remove tlie inward 
disturbance Similar random movements also arise when the 
animal is in good physical condition iMtlioiit particular external 
stimuli. These are the play movements ricrc the emotion would 
be named largely from the nature of the internal diffuse movements, 
rather than from the initiatmg situation or the external response 
In this group, too, ne might have a condition of ([Uicscence fioni 
slight stimulation, as in Watson’s mstanee of the stimiilatiOi" of 
the erogenous zone or in the cuddling of the kitten or child when 
stroked or lying against a warm or soft object The emoi ion in the 
latter ease would be very much like the ones that may present 
themselves as terminal stimuli The external rcsjionsc or its lack 
is also the same 

In this whole group the emotion would seen' to have no direct 
utility By emotion in thi'' sense we need menn no more than the 
sum of accessory internal reijumses, the contraction of muscles not 
directly involved in the act, the contraction of the striped muscles in 
remote or neighboring parts of the body, the contraction of unstnped 
muscles active in respiration, circulation, digestion, and the secretions 
of glands, internal and external With each type of stimulus some 
are increased and others are inhibited They contribute to the 
mental state we call emotion if w^e are not behaviorists, and so we 
may consider them as the emotions if we are speaking as behavior- 
ists How they help is still largely a matter of speculation In the 
ac’tive movements, changes in circulation and respiration probably 
increase the energy of response The adrenalin secretion has the 
same effect Most of the other endoennes are too slow to be 
effective at the moment of action although their activity induced 
by earlier excitation may determine the type of response O’Goni- 
gal has suggested that the thyroids, by their secretions, produce 
the condition in which strong stimuli will evoke the tetanic death- 
feigning response, while adrenalin prepares for the defense reactions 
of anger Here the condition of the endcxu’ines determines the 
type of response and so of emotion The emotional responses 
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connected Mitli the initial stimulus and response further or check 
the response itself, and are useful to that extent 

The emotums and affertums nmnected imlh the terminal response 
are the fundamental determinants of annual and human eonduet 
With the exception of reflexes, .ill acts are developed from random 
respoiisi's, .ind responses fontinue until an einolion.il or affeetive 
condition puts an end to them We say rouRhly that we keep 
trying until we find something that ]>lcases us and then use that 
something, or stop What shall please is Ike real determinant of the 
actions that we rail in stinctnc or learned This in.ikes t he hyjiot liesis 
that all so-called instini ts are trial and error responses different 
from ordinary liahils in that the situations which arouse the 
responses are natural and of frequent oi c urrence and jiossibly 
become established with rather fewer responses than in the proces- 
ses that we call le.aining What is inherit cxl, and so the determinant 
of the instinct, is the factor that selects between the different 
responses to the initial stirniihis This ni,iny s|>eak of as affection, 
Thorndike as satisfaction, bid we must look nioie deeply into the 
jiroeess if we are to make any pretense of understanding il 

Direct obsen at ion of the animal shows that tlic process of 
selection consists in little more than changing the random move- 
ments into a s]H‘Cific straight ahead one 'J’he hungry rat runs here 
and there until he finds food Then he begins to eat The iiiiniedi- 
ate selec-tion dciiends upon the a<cx?ptanc'e of the odors ,ind taste 
Suitable a|ipearaiice and odor start the eating If taste confirms 
them when the substance is taken into the inoiitli, chewing and 
swallowing sucreed If not, they are ejected, as Lloyd Morgan 
reports for his chicks with caterpillars Similar analysis might 
be made of the sc‘\-cleterinmc il random iiiov cinc'nt s Curiosity 
would be only slightly different in that the original movements 
may start with a stimulus that iiught make possible one of two 
different reactions The movements of ajijiroaeh, tentative in char- 
acter, continue until they evoke niovenieiits of flight or use These 
then replace the tentative movements Objectively regarded, 
satisfaction is usually the siibstitiition of a direct inov'cment for 
a random tentative one 

The exception is found when the iiniiiial merely becomes quies- 
cent in place of acting 'J'liis we see in the nestling of the tired 
animal into a smooth soft lied, or the cessation of niovcineiit in- 
duced by patting, by c-ontaet of the young with the motlier or with 
other members of the species We also have in this group the 
cessation of wandering when the scx'ial animal c omes into a herd or 
group of its own kind He wanders here and there when alone, but 
grazes calmly, lies down, or stands cjuietly when with others of the 
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same species The social approhalioii tliat is so effect ivc in the 
learning of the chilil would have a marked cfli'ct in 'I'lcitiiig 
the suitable random inovenieut This is the ini]>ortuiit factor m 
learning its native sjiccch The paralysis of inovcineiit that i onies 
from social disH))i>ro\ al has an <''jually strong negative influence 
At times, ])assi\e response may ajiimiaeli a ])o^lll\e < liarac ter 
Tohnan, whohasiireseiited a soiiiewiial siinil.ii anal.vsisof instinct, 
suggests that the nesting of the bird follows soiiiew li.it this course 
Building the nest seems to be in niaiiy specie's i 'her a random 
type of aetn ity The inateiials aie gathered, w e in.iv assume, as a 
result of a general restlessni'ss ^roiii internal stimuli, .md are pul 
together m a soniewhal liit-or-niiss way When the pile t.ikes a 
shajie that wall contain the c'ggs, it senc" as a stimulus foi laying 
the t'ggs, then c'gg- and nest logelhei •.liimil ,le the c oiiliiiiic'd 
brooding Eac li of thc'se types of responsi- or cpiiesi eiic e const itiites 
the jihysical acc onipaninieiil cif sali'-f.-c tion 

Actrplinq s«/iv/cif /coa as jtimlamnilul'i/ a slraiiihi axi'at/ Uipt‘ of 
•lexjttmse, we still hare the tiiitslioii as to iihi/ one situation i/ih - this 
reactum iihile ntlier.s do not In answer to this we i an do mo more 
than iiciiiil .igain to liereclilars coniif'ct.oi 'J'he resjion -e is .dways 
esoked by a stimulus All that w< can say is tlial !ln lurcous 
eoimeetiuns inlientc'cl l,\ the aiiiiiial are of such a characlc'r that 
he luust resiioiicl ,is he does The odor of nie.it st.irts the .iii)>ro.ic h 
mechanism, the odoi of hxdrogen sulphide, 1''e witliclr.iw.il meeh- 
anism, the taste of biscv.t initiates in rat or 'hick the swallowing 
inoM'iiients the taste of cpiimiie, the c'jc'cliii"' le.utioiis Ml de- 
pends ii]ion hc■rc■dllar^ c oimec-tioiis. and these- connections initiate 
reflexes on the same piinciple that what we c allc'cl the initial 
stimulus cMikc-cl the raiicloni search iiio\eineiit oi the withdrawing 
mosemi'iits of flight “H/ci/" can oiili/ he ansirrrrd in terms of 
(roliiiion and natural sehitioii That the .iniin.il or man does 
have these fiiiidanient.d foinis of response is the bc'giniimg of oiii 
ex]>lanation of all action end of all le.irniiig We eannot, howcvc'r, 
explain why he has them Thev must be acc-epted The feeling 
proc-c'sses c-aii lie ilerni'd from them, they c.iiiiiot 1 m' exjilainc'd ly' 
the mental .st.iles 

If we reserse our cpiesticni and ask to what the condition of 
satisf.ic tioii eorrc'sjioiids, we can answer only tli.il it ac c oniiiarnes 
a straight ahc'.id type of response' markc'd I’sually by .ijiproaeh 
and aeeeiitanee latlu'r than rc'jc'ction and flight Thc'se straight 
ahead tyjies of reactions .irt' .dso acconijMiiud bs c hai.utc'ristic 
accesisory resj)on,sc's, sc'c retioiis of glands, noriii.d ])eristidtic le- 
actions, and with slight and wel'-eocmhiuitecl contractions of the 
striiied niiisc'les These serie to color the respe use-, subjc'c tively. 
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and are useful incidentally to the performance of the reactions. It 
IS hard to see that they make any important contribution to the 
selective activity itself, except as they further the responses 
This analysis would tend to put the pleasant affections and emo- 
tions in the class of acK-ompamments of non-inhibited or furthering 
activities of the neiiro-muscular mechanism, while the unpleasant 
would fall under the head of contractions that were mutually 
opposing each other, the hindrance group The difference would 
he in that our description does not assume any direction or pur- 
pose 111 the response of the organism as does Stout's old statement 
On the contrary, the animal when he makes his first response is 
driven bj' stimuli he knows not inhere, and he is stopped or his 
activities turned m another direction by new stimuli Both 
responses are determined by tlie innate nervous connections acted 
upon by the stimuli. Pleauvre, satisfaction, or emotion are to be 
looked vpon as accompaniments not causes 
Once this new connection is established between the original 
situation considered as stimulus and the new response determined 
by the terminal stimulus we liave the beginning of learning With 
repetition the activities that follow upon the original stimulus 
become less and less random, more and more direct, until with full 
learning the tram of responses becomes unvarying We need not 
go into the complexities of this problem, although learning is one 
of the functions that has been most frequently explained in terms 
of the emotional accompaniments 

Learning would not take place inihovt the direction given by the 
terminal stimulus, but it is the repeated arriving at the point where the 
terminal stimulus may act that makes learning possible, rather than 
the emotional accompaniments themselves The controversies as 
to the learning mechanism revolve about how the separate links 
in the chain of acts that attain the end may be forged or eliminated 
Each must assume that the separate acts all finally bring the in- 
dividual to the terminal stimulus Without that stimulus to set 
an end to the random movements, no learning and no ordered 
action would be possible The pleasant stimulus is more effective 
than the unpleasant because the pleasant begins a new series of 
acts which in the cud remove the internal stimulus that produces 
the random movements, while the unpleasant merely drives the 
animal away and gives no conclusion to the drive In a series of 
partial acts, however, the animal learns even more quickly to avoid 
an opening where it receives an electric shock than it does to 
take a path that leads to food This, too, gives a new turn to the 
tentative movements, more strongly reinforced 
If we admit that it is not the emotional accompaniment but the 
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repetition of the terminal stimulus in succession to the original 
exciting stimulation that is responsible for leaminjT, we si'll may 
ask whether the incidental contractions, the overflow phenomena 
that James would make the basis of emotion, have any effect upon 
the formation of the connection On this point the evidence is 
conflicting, so far as there is evidence at all It is probably true 
that many, if not most, stimuh that initiate a new line of reaction 
and so stop the random movements are acconi])anicd by diffuse 
bodily responses Even most stimuli that give re*' xes that may 
be transferred to oUier stimuli by conditioning have Ihis accom- 
paniment of noii-cssciitial reapo^ses The meat probably arouses 
other overflow phenomena as well as the secretion of saliv.i The 
sound of the bell need have no such effect In the light reflex of 
the pupil, which Cason <ould tiansfer to a sound stimulus there 
seems to be no necessary emotional acioinpanimciit There is no 
reason for assuming that !hc lonnection dejieiids upon tliesi 
added contractions and not upon the simultaneous occiirrc'ice of 
the two stimuh, e\ cn it we assume that they always ai t om))inij the 
reflex to be conditioned It could be interpreted to niciiu only 
that any stimulus strong enough to luoduce a reflrx 'hat could 
be conditioned would also be strong enough to arou'-c iijc i>ic!e- 
siiread incidental conlratlions 

Again, after the connection has been established between the 
exciting situation and the terminal stiinulu- and rcs]>OTise, one 
tends to arouse the other IIow this is brought about is not easy 
to investigate m tlic animal In man, lioweicr, and here we must 
abandon the behaMori.stic assumptions, the situation at once 
recalls memories of the old terminal rcsiionses, oi ways of elimi- 
nating the unpleasant present conditions These memories have 
their emotional attachments, due in part at least to the actual 
rcarousal of striped and uiistriped muscular and glandular re- 
sponses The drive, if we may use Woodworth's terms, is not 
merely the neuro-muscuhir tendency to make random inovciiients, 
eoiiplod with the unpleasantness of the present stiinuhis, hut has 
added to it the memories of old s,itisfartions with their jileasant 
emotional aecompanimeiits Even if then- is nothing in the 
present situation to suggest whore the old alleviating stimulus 
could be found, the memory that it has been found spur<- to greater 
effort for the random movements and keeps one on the qvi vwe 
for the random thoughts that nught solve the difficulty It also 
serves to select from the ideas those that are more jiromisiiig aud 
reserves them for actual trial 

Here again the question arises whether the choice is in terms 
of pleasure or of emotional and affective phases m general A 
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better ease tan l>e made for this tlian for the statement that 
pleasure determines the seleetion of the original terminal stimulus 
The pleasure comes, in fact, with the tliouRlit and before the 
actions liegiii If, however, we are to keeji to a jiarallelistic as- 
sumption and base only physical processes modify other jihysical 
prex-esses, ob\iouslj’ not pleasure but the physical conditions that 
RISC rise to pleasure would lie the determining and inciting; force 
The sliiiiiilus that arouses the iiieinory, either dircx-tly or through 
the asscMiative paths that evoke the memory, would also give us 
the overflow innersation of glands, and the preparatory activities 
of muscles The hormones from the ductless glands would energize 
the nervous and iiuiscular mechanism, in general, the activity of 
the nervous system would prepare sjiccificallj' for the activities 
that had jirevioiisly been iist>ful To these wc must look for the 
real determinants, although the ar company nig emotional and 
ideational exiierieiic cs stand out introspectiv ely’ as the incentives 
and constitute the drives of our c-oiiscioiis life 
Again, we have the fact that stimuli and situations, by virtue 
of what the behaviorists call coiiditioiiiiig or the more classic 
group were content to designate association, tend to become 
connected with inniiinerable other experiences and objec-ls, and 
the emotion that attaches originally to each of these becomes 
transferred to the first in addition to the inimte cliarac-teristics 
and acroiiipanirrieuts No one would dare to sav how much of 
the einolioii aroused by a pic-tun*, by a human face or form, or 
even by simiiler objects is an iiiiinediate natural or innate ac- 
comjiHiiiiucut and how much has lieen attachcxl to it me ideiitally 
Here the jjsyihoanalvst would translate all to one tyjie, but we 
need not accc'jit his extreme assumptions to see the luijiortance 
of transfer ’’J'he netw'ork of interrelations is so complicated that 
it almost justifies us in agreeing with our friends of the Gestalt 
school that we must think of the pattern as niaking the elements 
that comjiose it rather than having the jiattern develoji from the 
arrangement of the elements It is this maze of c ross-refereiic'es 
that obscures the exjilaiiatioii and makes it impossible to dis- 
tinguish iK'twcen the inherited determinants of action and Iccirii- 
ing, the fundamental fc*elings and emotions, and the adventitious 
additions These again, however, are deriv'ed from other inherited 
affcKtive resjjonses They merely attached originally' to other 
situations 

One might point out, although there is no space to dev'elop 
it, that, even in the animal, where we have no introsjiective 
evidence, there must be similar neurological organizations that 
change the latent response in terms of wider interconnections 
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We assume no consi lousness attaching to them, but in man it is 
not eonsnousncss but tlie neural or|;anizatioii that is .lilective 
They would undoubtedly lie aecoinjianied by all of I he diffuse 
museular and glandular reactions that we apprei late in man 
If we eorne back to our sjiei la' problem, to ivhat end tin. emo- 
tion as such''' A\e must answer il is cserytliing or nothing ac- 
cording as we define it If we look <il the matter in the rough, we 
can assert confadently that all learning all of what we call iiistiiiit, 
excejit the vanishing jiortion that can be ast ni d to chain re- 
flexes, IS determined by affedion or emotion That alone puts an 
end to random responses and so selcc Is the jiarticiilar response 
that shall be learned If, however, we ask how the sells lion takes 
place, W'e find that, so fur as analysis i in be pushed, the actual 
ineihaiiism of selci lion is nothing more lli.iii starting a sfaH-ific 
definite response in place of the earliei r.indom ones If you reply 
that this is not afietlion oi emotion but merely a reflev, we must 
admit It Tlie only jiliv si< ai .ic<-oni|)aminents tli.il could be i ailed 
emotion or aifeitiun are the dilTiise neino-imisi iiiai and ii'*uro- 
glandular discharges. ,iiid we know little .is to what use 1' i sc* iii.iy 
have Thc'y < an lie show ii iii certain c tsi s to iiiteiisifv the original 
reaction, and we may spoi iilatc lli.it tluv make iii.ae easy the 
c'stablisliiiicnt of i oiiiics lions between siiiniib. but ot tins we 
know little deliniteh It is entirely jirobiible tliat^ they have in 
important function and that oiilv our igi'orance prevents our 
describing it This pai.<‘r will have attained its purpose if it 
stimulates investigation of the detailed iiiei lirinisiii b.y wliidi Lins 
effect IS everted 
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FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS 

Ed. Clapabede 
University of Geneva 

The psychology of affective processes is the most confused 
chapter in all psychology Here it is that the greatest differences 
appear from one psychologist to another They are m agreement 
neither on the facts nor on the words Some call fechngs what 
others call emotions Some regard feelings as simple, ultimate, 
unanalyzable phenomena, similar always to themselves, varying 
only in quantity Some, on the contrary, believe that the range 
of feelings includes an infinity of nuances, and that feeling always 
forms a part of a more complex whole, in exhibition or in condition 
Certain psychologists regard physical pain and moral pain as 
identical, while others separate them by calling one a sensation, 
the other an emotion Some regard pleasure and pain as two 
phenomena, antagonistic but of the same kind, while others de- 
scribe them as entirely heterogeneous A number of pages might 
be filled by simply enumerating the fundamental differences 

These differences are increased when one passes from one 
lan^age to another, since the lack of agreement about the facts 
IS then complicated by lack of agreement about words What 
French word is the exact equivalent of the word feeling^ Does 
Gemuisbeu'equng correspond exactly with emotion^ And what 
equivalent docs one find from one language to another between the 
words Affekt, Gefuhl, 'passion, douleur, pain, affection, etc ? 

If we survey the problems which are presented by affective 
psychology, we shall bring to our attention the extent of the field 
to be covered Some of the problems follow 

1 The specific character of feelings and emotions What is it 
which distinguishes them from other psychological phenomena^ 

2 Variety of affective phenomena Are there several kinds of 
simple feelings'’ How many kinds of emotions are there'* 

3 Are all feelings located on a single bipolar line running from 
pleasure to pain, or are certain feelings located outside this line? 
Or do feelings, indeed, arrange themselves m a figure of several 
dimensions^ 

4 What relations exist between feelings and emotions P 
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5 Genetic origin of feelings Have they the same origin as 
sensations, and are they distinguished only by a secondary dif- 
ferentiation, or arc they, from the beginning, phenomena distinct 
from sensations and irreducible to them? 

6. What arc the physiological concomitants of feelings and 
emotions? Helations existing between these phenomena and the 
sympathetic nervous system and internal secretions 

7 Do feelings of the same sort I'ary in the nsclves only in 
intensity, or do they |>erlia]>s vary in other diiei-tions different 
from intensity, as, for example according to “depth.” 

8 Docs a true affective iiiemory exist? (Or do affective 
memones constitute an actual revival of feelings or einotions?' 

9 What are the relations lietween feelings and other related 
phenomena- - need, interest, desire, will, character, tcmiierament? 

10 Pathology of affe< liie phenomena Role of the affective 
phenomena in the prodintion of nervous or mental diseases 

11 Relations belnecii affe<-ti\e and iiitcllettiial phe.’omena 
Role of feeling in normal thought Role of feeling in the formation 
of concepts (for example, the concept of * danger,” of "'■cauty, ” 
etc) Affective logic 

12 Biological signifhance and general functions (,1 affective 
phenomena Atfcc five dynamic s 

I make no claim to have given here a coinplele Jist of the prob- 
lems which present tlieniselves Each of the problems enumerated 
implies a number of others, and, in proportion to the new researches 
which arc conducted, new problems will arise However, 1 believe 
that It will be in the interest of the progress of affective psychology 
if psychologists c an make clear among themselves the fundamental 
problems which are to be solvcxl 

The Eum'tionvl Pchjst of View 

It IS always adv^antageons, in mv opinion, when one wishes to 
study a psychological phenomenon, to begin the ajiproach from 
the functional angle, in other words, before trying to analyze it m 
detail under a strong magnifying glass, as it were, to examine it 
rather less enlarged, in order to take account of its functional 
value, its general part in conduct , . „ , 

If we apply this print ijile of method to the study of affective 
phenomena, we ought to commence by asking ourselvtes Of what 
use are feelings* Of what use are emotions'' And, u this way of 
speaking should be found too finahstic, one can say What arc 
the situations in which feelings and emotions interv’enc, and what 
IS the r6le played by these phenomena in the conduct of the 
individual? 
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It cannot be denied that the functional point of view has shown 
itself fruitful in psychology Let us recall Groos’s theory of play, 
which has shown the value of play in development, and the 
Freudian eoncejits, which have considered mental maladies from 
the point of view of their functional significance I myself have 
considered lliiis sleep, hysteria, and also inlelhgenc-e and will 
Without doubt, the functional study constitutes only an introduc- 
tion to a more complete study Nevertheless, it has no slight 
value in making clear the path to follow 

The functional point of view then places the emphasis on con- 
duct Functional psychology demands less what the phenomena 
are, then what they do If is thus closely related to behaviorism 
It IS clearly distinguished from it, however, since that which in- 
terests It IS conduct, its laws, its determinism, and not the method 
by which one iiiirsues the study of these laws It is of very 
little importance to it whether these methods be objective or 
introsiiective 

Let us observe another advantage of the functional point of 
view il brings to our notice jiroblems y hieh otherwise would not 
have been raised 

Distinction Between Feeijngs and Emotions 

j From the analytical point of view, feelings and emotions are 
/distinguished with difficulty One needs but to open any book on 
j psychology to see the confusion which reigns in this subject l^et 
us see if the functional point of view permits a clearer delineation 
of the two groups of phenomena 

Suppose we ask ourselves Of what use, in everyday life, are 
feelings, and of what use are emotions'' We are immediately 
tempted to give to these two questions very different answers 
Feelings are useful in our conduct while emotions serve no purpose 
Wc can, m fait, very easily imagine a man who would never 
feel an emotion, who would never experience a crisis of fear or of 
anger, and who would be none the less viable But we cannot 
imagine a man deprived of feelings, of that range of affective nu- 
ances which permit him to estimate the value of things to which 
he must adapt himself, who would not distinguish between what 
is good for him and what is detrimental to him 
Obseriation shows us, on the other hand, how unadaptable 
emotional phenomena arc Emotions occur precisely when 
adaptation is hindered for any reason whatever ^ The man who 
can run away does not have the emotion of fear Fear occurs 
only when flight is impossible Anger is displayed only when 
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one cannot strike his enemy \ Analysis of bodily reactions m 
emotion points to I he evidence that one does not make adaptive 
movements but, on the i ontrary, reactions which recall the 
primitive instincts (l)arwin ha.i also shown this ) P’dr from 
lieing the psychic side of an instinct, as McDoiiRall teaches, emo- 
tion represents on the contrary a confusion of instiricl. “a mis- 
carriage of instinel," as Larguier des Bancels has said And, 
as in emotion, we can jirove not only the vestige r' the ancestral 
reaction but also the confusion or insuffii lency '/i the acquired 
reaction, so we can, perhaps, with more justice define emotion 
as a “miscarriage of < onduct ” 

The uselessness, or even the liarmfiiluess of emotion is known 
to everyone Here is an indiMcliial who would cross a street, if 
he IS afraid of aiiloniobiles, he loses liis conijiosuie and is run over 
Sorrow, joy', anger, by enfeebling attention or judgment, often 
make us commit regrett.ible acts In brief, the indindiial, in 
the grip of an emotion "loses his held " 

Emotion, from the fiiiiclional point of \ icw, .qipedrs to oe a 
regression of conduct When, for one reason or another tin normal 
correct reaction lannnt be made*, then the oppcsile icndciuies 
borrow the iiriinitive wavs of re.iction \nd these iiriinn ve reac- 
tions, rudiments of reactions formerly useful, niav bv* contractions 
of the ])en|)her,il miisdes as well .us i>hcnoincn.i x.i^riilar iiihibi- 
tive, secretory, visceral, etc Perhaps soiii ■ of them li.iie no 
biological significance (eg , tears) and result onU in the jiropaga- 
tion of a nersous impulse which has not found its normal issue 
Everyone has noticed lluit one weeps more easilv ui the theater 
than III real life, although iii the theater one knows that the 
scenes in which one is taking jiart .ire he titions, but m the theater 
the normal rcMctions are (ireventcxl from oci nrring 

.\nd again, in these case's oiic' can attribute to these fihenomena 
a second irv funition of discharge, an appeasement of the ncrcoiis 
sy’stem unduly excited ' 

PEKipiiiiitiL TiiEoni OK Emotion 

The .Jamcs-Laiige theory is the only one, to my mind, which 
explains the c'xistence of sjiecific bodily phenomena in emotion 
I In reg.Trding the bodily phenomena as the result (and not the 
|<‘<iusp) of the eniotion, the old thc'ories made the emotion an 

organic plicnoimn.i lire lliclwsofc'r ill eiiiol ions it cloi iml follow that all 
orKanif ])]unomcnn cause tiuolions It i*' }m)l)ahle that pliv^ialoRic al phi- 

nomcna (internal flecretions, xasomotopnicKlihcations, etc ) art* coinpcuButory re^ 
tiuna of regulation, the func lion of which la lo repair the chsturbunre caused by 
the cniutiun 
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entirely enigmatic process Moreover, facts of great importance 
speak in favor of the James-Lange theory the suppression of 
the emotion by the suppression of the peripheral phenomena 
according to James’s observation; and also the production or the 
facilitation of certain emotional states by the consumption of 
poisons, alcohol, coffee, hasheesh, etc 

The peripheral theoiy of James and Lange raises, however, 
a very great difficulty Why, if the emotion is only consciousness 
of peripheral changes in the organism, is it perceived as an “emo- 
tion” and not as “organic sensations”* ^^hy, when I am afraid, 
am I conscious of “having fear,” instead of being simply con- 
scious of certain organic impressions, tremblings, beatings of the 
heart, etc * 

I do not remember that anyone has sought until now to reply 
to this objertion However, it does not seem to me that it should 
be very difficult to do so The emotion is nothing other than the 
consciousness of a form, of a “Gestalt,” of these multiple organic 
impressions In other words, the emotion is the consciousness 
of a global attitude of the organism 

This confused and general jierccption of the whole, which 1 
have formerly called “syncretic jierccption ”* is the primitive form 
of perception In the case of emotional jierception, we know well 
that it IS m(\re useful to know the total attitude of the body than 
the elementary sensations coinposmg the whole There must be 
for an individual no great interest in perceiving the detail of 
internal sensations What is above all important to an organism 
IS action, the question then is whether it is aware of the general 
attitude it IS sliowing to the environment As to the “internal 
sensations,” their percejition results esjiecially from a theoretical 
interest, and pcrliajis, before there were psychologists in the 
world, eaili internal sensation, each kinaesthetic or muscular 
sensation was not, as such, an object of consciousness 

Many of the imjiressions which we receive are interpreted 
differently .iccording to the direction of our interest This is 
particularly true for tactile impressions, which sometimes are 
perceived as objective, sometimes as subjective The experiment 
IS very easy to make Put your hand on the table The same 
tactile imjiression is aiijjerceived, according to the direction of 
your attention, sometimes as a “tactile sensation,” sometimes as 
“a hard object,” a table If, at that moment, your interest is 
turned to y ourself (for example, in the course of psychological 
experiment on tactile sensation.s), you feel your hand, but no 
longer the table 

^ Archivci (Ip psyrkfdtHjii , Ml (1008), 195 
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It IS the same thing in the case of emotion When you are angry, 
turn your attention to the kinaesthetic sensations iu your flenched 
fists, to the trembling of your lips, etc , but then you have no 
longer the consciousness of anger Or permit yourself to become 
absorbed in your anger, but then you no longer experience dis- 
tinctly the trembling of your lips, your pallor, or the isolated 
sensations arising from the different parts of your contracted 
muscular machinery 

What the consciousness seizes m emotion is, to speak, the 
form of the organism itself- -that is to say — its attitude 

This peripheral conception ’vhich regards the emofion as the 
consciousness of an attitude of the organism is, besides, the 
only one which can take account of the fact that the emotion 
IS immediately, implicitly ‘ understood' by him who experiences 
it. The emotion contains in itself it:, significance As far as we 
can judge by external obse.-vation or hv our own memory, a child 
who for the first time ex]ieriences a great fear or a great loy or 
falls into an excess of anger imdcrstands immedid.tcly whu*’ has 
happened to him He does not need experience to understand 
successfully the meaning of this explosion of his o^p-nisra. as he 
does to understand the meanmg of impressions wl'icli tome to 
him by sight or by hearing, impressions which do not possess any 
immediate and implicit significance But wdiat is meant by “un- 
derstand”? Does not the “underataiiduig" consist essentially 
in the assuming of an a1 litude with respect to an object i* If this 
IS so, it IS not astonishing that emotions should be implicitly 
understood, since tlie,> consist in the assuming of .in attitude 
toward a given situation, tins assumjition of an attitude being 
Itself due to liereditarj' and instinctive causes 

These last remarks allow us to understand not only how anti- 
biological but also how antipsychologic.al the “central,” classic 
concept of emotion is “we tremble because we are afraid, we 
weep because we are sad, we gnash our teeth because we are 
angry ” This concept is antibiological because it does not allow 
any significance to the organic reactions and because it makes these 
primitive reactions, evidently of reflexive or instinctive nature, 
the result of a jiurcly intellectual perception, of a judgment which 
can be formulated as follows The situation in which I find myself 
IS dangerous or terrifying (fear) or it is sad (sorrow) or it is provok- 
ing to me (anger), etc 

This concept is also altogethci autipsychological it implies m 
fact that we can, by a simple intellectual perception of a situation 
in which we find ourselves, call it “dangerous,” terrifying, 
“sad,” etc But “dangerous,” “sad,” etc, '>re not conscious- 
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nesses wliidi are pven ns by means of the external senses, as are 
color or temperature It is we ourselves who color the things or the 
external situations, by projei'tmg into them the feelings which they 
arouse in un and which they excite by producing a reaction of our 
organism A large dog or the dark is found terrifying by a child 
because tliey have aroused m him the reactions the consciousness 
of which IS wh.it we call “fear ” 

To say, as the cIhssk Jheorv docs, that a situation arouses fear 
because we judge it to be terrifying, is either not to explain why we 
find this situation frightening, or to revolve in a v icioiis i ircle 
Indeed, how does an individual “toinprehend” that a situation 
IS “terrifying" ^ To comprehend, we have said, is to take an 
attitude toward things To understand that a situation is “dan- 
gerous," “frightening,” is to take, with regard to this situation, 
an attitude of flight or of protection Hut this attitude of flight 
or of protection is precisely what is at the basis of the emotion of 
fear In other words, to say with the classic theory that a situation 
makes you afraid lies ause it is ternfying is to say that it makes you 
afraid because it makes you afraid It is only revolving in a 
circle ' 


Functional ('()ncki*t of Affeutivf, Phbnomf.na 

We say that the emotion is cajiable of giving a sigmhcance to the 
situation wliifh it arouses This assertion demands examination 
For, if the emotion is a clc'fic iciii y lu conduct, a poorly adapted 
act. how can it give a true meaning of things'' 

It must not be forgotten, however, if the emotion is an objec- 
tively jioorly adaiitcd act, it represents none the less a total of 
reaction having a biological signific .ance 'fo an objective mis- 
aclaptation may c orresiiond a subjec tive significance The attit ude 
taken by the organism is without efhc'acy on the surrounding 
environment It is none the less comprehended by itself, that is to 
say, it orients itself in a certain definite direc-tion 

I believe tli<it, in order to exjilain the paradox of an unadapted 
act which plays, nevertheless, a useful role -for one cannot deny 
that fear, sliame, sorrow, joy have great importance in the life of 
man — it is more simple to make the following hypothesis The 
emotion is a mixture of adajitivc reac’tions and iinadaptive actions, 
of which flic proportions vary The more the emotion takes 
the form of shock, of exjilosion, the more inijiortaiit is the share of 
the misad.ijilation as comjiared with that of the ad<iptation 

("onsidered from the point of time, the two jiarls of the emotional 
phenomenon habitually succcHjd one another Sometimes the 
emotion begins with a shock, with unadaptc^d reactions, which 
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little by little readjust llieiiiseUes toward a useful behavior 
Sometimes on ( he eontr.irv. the useful adaptation delineates itself 
at first, and if it is hindered in its termination, it is followed by aa 
emotional explosion Does not the observation of emotional 
phenomena in everyday life show ,is the presence of these two torms 
of affeetive processes'* 

That the emotion, when it is an exjilosive phenomenon, is not 
capable of influencirif; behavior usefully, seems to I shown by the 
followinf? examjilc, taken from amonj; many others 

Here are two individuals passing through a forest at night One, 
of emotional eharatter, feels vnilent tear The other remains 
calm They have to return another tune, also at night, through 
the same forest The frightened man v’i take preeautions lie 
will carry a weapon, take -nilh him a dog The second will not 
modify his behaiior It is ivithoiit doiilit the affettne expencni e 
of the first journey tlirougli the forest which has later modified 
the behaiior of the first trateler We tan, ne\crthele> ask 
whether it is the emotion, as such (considered as a ilisorder of the 
reactions), wluehhas made this niodihcnt ion in thciilli nor i .nduct 
Wo can scry well indeed iiiiaginea com >teous raai. wht , m jiassing 
through this forest, ascertains that this crossing is uoi without 
danger, and makes this decision inlhont ftrliiKj flic h’a/tf emolwn of 
fear His subsec|ueiit behavior will be. however, ijiodified in the 
same maiiiier as that of the man who w.is <i,'r.iid, he hikes with 
him a w eajion, a dog The eoinjiarison of the tv. o c ases show s that 
the fear as such has not iilayed the role wliu !i it seems to have 
had 

W hat then has hajiiieued t o the brave man ’ The crossing of the 
gloomy forest h.is excited in him diverse reactions of attention, of 
eventual defense, it has determined, in a word, an attitude of 
“being on his guard ” Is it not the pereeiition of this attitude 
which constitutes the “coiiscioiisness of dangei "^ And lan one 
not say, in the c ase of the iiiaii who is afraid, that it is this altitude 
of jireeaiition which has modified bis subsequent behavior in a 
useful waj’ This attitude was blended .vitli the emotion or 
alternated with it, and one can say that it is not because of the 
emotion but in .sjnte of it that the behavior has been hajipily 
modified 

Do not these ri'flet tions lead us to admit, Ik sides the ciiiolions, 
reactions which are distinguished from them bv the f.iet th. it they 
are, theinsclvch, .idajited, and as a result cajiable of orienting 
behavior usefully These reactions, these nttitiules, and the 
consciousness that the subject jvosscsses of them, we group 
together under the name of teelings 
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Besides the emotion of fear, we should have then the “feeling of 
fear,” which it would lie better to call “feeling of danger” and 
which would consist of the consciousness of the defensive attitude. 
Besides the emotion of anger, there would be the “feeling of anger,” 
whith It would be better to call “combative feeling” and which 
consists of the consciousness of the offensive attitude and the 
attitude of combat Besides the “emotion of shame” — which 
seems to me to be a “miscarriage” of the instinct to hide oneself — 
there would be the “feeling of shame,” which betrays the tendency 
to hide from the sight of others 

Por the emotions of joy and sorrow, the corresponding feelings 
would then be the pleasant and unpleasant, pleasure and pain, as 
described by current psychology, and also would be only the 
consciousness of an attitude of the organism, an attitude positive 
or negative with respect to the present situation Only, in the 
case of the jileasant and the unpleasant we have the case of 
partic ularly obsc lire phenomena, which represent -surely a very 
primitive plia-se of the organic attitude, that [ihasc in which the 
humoral processes still jiredominates over the nervous processes 

The concept wine h I have outlined seems to me to give an account 
of the various facts, and presents certain advantages, which I 
shall enumerate 

Heconcjijstion >\mi the Cuhbisxt roM'Ei>T of Emotions 

Our roucejit iiermits of a reconciliation to a certain extent of 
the iieriplicral theory with the current conrept of emotions 

It IS true, as the current concept affirms, that often fear does 
not arise in us until after we have first had a consciousness of 
the clanger of the situation in which we find ourselves Only, 
this coiiMToiisness of danger does not consist, as tlie classic theory 
suiiposes. 111 a purely intellectual judgment According to our 
theory, it results in a “feeling of danger ” Let us say then that 
the emotion of fear follows the feeling of danger, it follows if we 
c annot flee or protect ourselves in an effective way, for the normal 
unrolling of behavior is then substituted a miscarriage of behavior 
In its principle this -nay of looking at it, however, is profoundly 
different from the classic theory, since it considers that neither 
the emotion nor the feeling of danger is awakened immediately 
by the jierception The reactionary processes always intervene, 
as indispensable to the development of the affeetivc phenomenon 
It is the awakening of this process which warns us of danger 
The emotion, then, appears only as a sjiecial phase of the reac- 
tionary jircK'ess The primitive reactions are substituted for the 
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adaptive reactions when these are prevented from terminating 
m an act In cases where the emotion appears quickly, as when 
we jump at a sudden noise, the James-Lange theory in its ordinary 
form retains its full value 

The following schema show^ the theories about emotions, 
and will make more clear what we understand by them 

Classic Theory Perception — Emotion — Organic Keactions 

James-Lange Theory Perception — Organic Reactions — F notions 
Modified Peripheral Perception — Attitude (of flight). Feeling 

Theory (of danger) — Organic Reactions — Kinotion (fear) 

Flight without Perception — Attitude (of flight), Feeling 

Emotion (of danger) — Flight 

Vahietv of Fkelinou 

Our contept also enables us to render acc'ouiit of the infinite 
variety of affectise jihenomena, feelings, and emotions If the 
whole affective pherionieiion is MibjtHlnely llic consciousness 
of an attitude and objectively this attitude itself, we i an conceive 
how infinite is the jiossible range of all of the attitudes Even 
attitudes orienting themselves in the same general sense (for 
example, m the sense of the agreeable) can, neveitlieless, differ 
between tliemselves in the relation of tbe ciuality, since these 
attitudes can be very different in form , 

Wc now understand ^liy the range of alFective phenomena is 
indeed richer than a tliory would foresee which, as that of 
McDougall, would relate each emotion to a definite instinct In 
the first place, these arc not emotions, but feelings (as those of 
danger, of aggression, etc ) wlmh correspond to actual instincts 
In tbe second place, as there are more affective nvanccx than 
definite instincts, one is obliged to admit that feelings may some- 
times have for organic base reactions or attitudes intermediate 
to two or more instincts 

The concept here presented also permits us to understand that 
feelings and emotions are distinguished not only by their quality 
and their intensity, but also by their depth The pain nhieh a 
pm-prick causes me may be miieli more intense than the pain 
which IS produced by the news of a shipwreck of a boat full of 
pa.sscngers, but the latter is assuredly a deeper jiaiii One may 
suppose tliat this “depth” corresponds to a supplementary 
arousal of certain reactionary .systems Perliajis, however, once 
admitted that feelings of the same kind can differ among them- 
selves in the relation of the quality, the depth resolves itself 
simply into a question of quality 
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The “Transcendental Revelation of Feelings” 

A peripheral theory of feeling also explains the kind of im- 
mediate f'omjirelienjjion which we have of feelings— a compre- 
hension of which I have just spoken above with reference to 
emotion All aftective jihenomcna liavc for us not only a content 
but a value Wliile blue or red has for us no immediate value, 
no implicit meaning, pleasure and pain have a value, an inborn 
value It seems that, in the affective consciousness, we are 
the liencficiaries of a really transcendental revelation How can 
a little infant, just born, or a caterpillar on a leaf know that this 
lb good and that that is bad, and how, receiving only subjective 
imiircssions, do they behave as if they know the objective value 
of impressions of good and bad’ Here we have material for fine 
metaphysical discussions For us psychologists, the mystery 
resolves itself remarkably as soon as we consider that if feeling 
has, to consciousness, a subjective value, it is bec’ause it 
corresponds, in behavior, to an attitude, to reac-tions, which have 
an objective value The value perceived bv consciousness corre- 
sponds to the value for life, for coiidiic t And one cannot go farther 
ill the way of explanation, if one holds to the jirmciple of psycho- 
pliysical parulleh.sin 

' Intellecti'al Feelings 

Our theory of feeling has also this advantage — that it gives a 
jilace to intellectual feelings The term “iiitellc'ctual feeling” 
has not a very definite meaning In lus Psychologi/ of Feeling, 
Ribot includes under this name only surprise, astonishment, 
curiosity, doubt Other authors add to these the general feeling 
which we have of the mov'ement of our thought, of its success, 
or its irnpoteiue To my mind, one can go much farther, and 
inc'lude among the intellectual feelings all those elements of 
thought which James calls transitive and which are not represen- 
tations conformity, implication, congruity, certitude, probability, 
and those thousands of relations which we h.ave expressed in the 
words but, if, and, why, after, before, the thoughts which wc express 
by the words future, past, conditional, negation, affirmation, etc 

William James has very well seen all this “If there be such 
things as feelings at all, then, so surely as relations between 
objects exist in reruni natura, so surely and more surely do feelings 
exist by which these relations are known There is not a con- 
junction or a preposition, and hardly an adverbial phrase, syntatic 
form, or inflection of voice, that docs not express some shading 
or other of relations which we at some moment actually feel to 
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exist between the larger objects of our thought We 

ought to say a feeling of aiul, and a feeling of ij, a feeling of but, 
a feeling of by. " 

It IS very curious that so illuminating a passage of William 
James, which contains in all its essence a fruitful psychology of 
thought, should have remained almost a dead letter for psychology 
This results, no doubt, from the fact that psychology, under the 
reign of the associationist doctrine, has remain' il very definitely 
closed to biological thought, which alone, to m> mind, is capable 
of rendering it fruitful 

It must be noted, however, that Kibot, iii all his work, has 
insisted on the rdle of movements and of tendencies iii behavior 
To him, thought brings itself at last to account in movement 
But even he has not seen the conse(|ucnce wirch can be drawn 
from this concept, lieing in part fasi mated !)> associationism. 
However, in his Emluhon of General Idras (1897, p !)t), he i allies 
to an opinion derived from the linguists— the opinion ace .rding 
to which the prepositions and the conjunctions express move- 
ments ‘ The consc lousness of these movements,'’ s.u s Hibot, “is 
the feeling of the different directions oi the thoiighl ' 

In my Asaociation of Idetm (1903), where I have strongly com- 
bated associationism, I have reviled James's idea and sought 
to develop it in biological tc^rins I c onsidc here «11 intellectual 
feelings as correspondin'' to adaptive rca- tions or to attitudes 
of the organism “ Cannot the body.” I s.iy (p 317), “be also 
the source of those numerous ideas which do not coi respond, it 
IS true, to anything in the external world whii h is capable of 
making an impression on the senses, hut whicii can indeed be 
nothing other than the coiisciousnc'ss of the reactions of the body 
with regard to its eiivirouiiient'’’' I have ajiplied this point of 
view to the “comprehension ' which brings itself back to an 
adaptation, and have < onsidered the feeling of comprehension 
as “the consc loiisiiess of the more or less complete adaptation 
which IS produced " With rc^sjiecd to the consciousness of rela- 
tions, “it suffices,” 1 say (p 389), “to admit a different reaction 
according as the relation iierecuved is a relation of identity, ot 
resemblance or of equivalence, of possibility or of necessity, 
of affirmation or of negation, etc And, m fact, we 

do not behave the same with two things when they ,ire different, 
or similar, or simply eciuivalent ” 

We well perceive, when we see someone gesticulating as he 
speaks, that all thought is doubled by a moving manifestation. 
One can say that to think is to gesticulate inL''rnally, to outline 
the ads which the thought prepares and coordinates This con- 
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cept, 1 repeat, is the only otic which takes account of the rdle 
of thought, of its dynamism But the psychology of thought, 
m developing — with the Wurzburg school — towards pure intro- 
spection, has lost at the same time its explicative value For, 
whatever may be the descriptive value of phenomena, like Be~ 
vmastheiten or Bevmaatseinslagm, one must agree that the descrip- 
tion of these states does not explain at all how they influence 
m an adequate way the course of thought and of behavior This 
is, by the way, what Bmet has recognized in an excellent article, 
where he also brings together the “mental attitudes” of emotion 
and feelings ^ 

If one considers all intellectual feelings to be the outlines of 
actions or of inhibitions, all is clear, since one can understand how 
movements can influence the one over the other, reinforce, oppose, 
or modify themselves in their respei tive directions 

There remains, however, one difficulty — that is to know why, 
while emotions and ordinary feelings seem to us to be “states 
of our self,” the intellectual feehngs appear to be objective 

But IS this exact!* Very many intellectual feehngs, such as 
certainty, doubt, affirmation and negation, logical constraint, 
etc , can indeed, according to circumstances, according to the 
direction of our interest at the particular moment, appear to us 
as objective a' as subjective On the other hand, are ordinary 
feelings really always subjective? We know how they easily 
objectify themselves The aesthetic emotion objectifies itself in 
the beautiful, the emotion of disgust in the repugnant, etc We 
say that an event (objective) is sad, joyous, shameful, comic, 
or disagreeable When we declare that a task is painful, we 
place the pain m the task or in ouraelves according to the context 
of our thought 

To my mind, the subjectivity or the objectivity of a content 
of consciousness is always the result of a secondary process, 
depending on the acquired experiences Tn the beginning, our 
states of consciousness are neither objective nor subjective They 
become little by little the one or the other according to the 
necessity of our adaptation to our physical or social environment 

Feelings and Internal Sensations 

The functional concept ckveloped above permits us to state 
what distmgmshes feeling from mternal or organic sensations, 

*A Bmet, **Qu'est-cc qu une Emotion? Qu'est-ce qu*iiii actc inteUectual?” Vannie 
payckoloqwuet XVll (IDll), 1-47. Cf also M F Washburn, “The Term *Feclmgp* “ 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, 111 (1909), 62-63, 1^ D 
Titchener, Expenmenial Psychology of the Thought Processes (New York Macmillan, 
1009), p 176 
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notably the sensations of hunger, thirst, fatigue, or syna>‘sthesia 
Often this distinction is not made, and people generally speak 
of the “feeling” of fatigue or of hunger 

To my mind, the sensations of hunger, of thirst, of fatigue 
(and perhaps one might add to these those of pain) have no value 
m themselves, they are phenomena which derive their value 
only from attitudes, tendencies, movements, which they in- 
stinctively arouse, and it is the instinctive reactic'is which confer 
on them their value for the behavior of the individual But 
these instinctive reactions are nothing other than the basis of 
feelings feelings agreeable or disagreeable, of desire, of need 
The internal sensations are then states, contrasting with 
feelings which are attitudes The iiilcnial sensations inform us 
about such and such stales of our organism as oiir exlcrnal senses 
inform us about such and such state of the surrounding environ- 
ment But it IS by \ irtue of these feelings that we can i stimate 
the vital value of the organic sensations 

If we seek to represent to ourselves in a purely physiological 
way, in making abstractions from consciousness, ilie •’■inction 
of the stimulations corresponding to internal senwitions, and 
the function of the attitudes corresponding to the feelings, it 
IS easy for us to see the functional difference between the two 
orders of phenomeiid The stimulations have valim for behavior 
only in so far as they determine the attitude s or Uie movements 
of the organism One can, with different stimulations, obtain 
identical attitudes (as, for example, in the expc-ricnce of I’avlov’s 
conditioned reflexes) This shows us that the stimulation of 
an internal origin has something of the accidental with relation 
to the attitude wliilc the attitude represents itself a vital value, 
because it is already an outline of behavior 

Feelings express in some way a relation The relation between 
such a situation or such an objecd; and our welfare (or, what comes 
to the same thing, the attitude which we should take with regard 
to it) The physiological basis of this relation is the attitude 
itself Feeling is the consciousness of this attitude On the con- 
trary, sensations give us only the objects with regard to whicdi wc 
should take an attitude In the cases of internal sensations, as 
those of hunger, of thirst, of fatigue, the object which they give us 
is our ovm body It is through the relation to its own state that our 
bexiy can take a certain attitude We understand that we have 
here a very intimate relation between internal sensations and 
feehngs, since they have this in common — that they both have 
their source in our body. But this does not prevent us from 
distinguishing them very well from the functional point of view 
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They are opposed the one to the other, as a reaction is opposed to 
the object which has aroused it 

1 have spoken about the fact that internal sensations correspond 
to our ne^s What is the internal sensation of kinaesthetic 
nature, such as tension or relaxation, excitement or depression, 
which Wundt regards as of an affective nature? To my mind, the 
same observations can be made here. that 1 have made just above 
These phenomena are, on the one hand, sensations, or, on the 
contrary, feelings, according to the context in which we examine 
them When wc examine them m themtelves, as states of the 
organism, they are sensations, objects, which can be agreeable or 
disagreeable When we examine them as dependent on the situa- 
tion which arouses them (an exciting situation, or one calling for a 
tension, etc ), they bec-ome feehngs In other words, considered 
as evaluated objects, they are sensations, considered as instruments 
of evaluation, they are feelings 

Mentalization of Affective Phenomena 

In every tiling discussed above, I have taken the point of view of 
psychojiliysical iiarallelism However little satisfying parallelism 
IS, perhaps, from the point of view of philosophy, it is none the 
less the only position tenable by psychology which would be based 
on biology " 

Although Iiarallelism forbids us to set ourselves the cjuestion of 
the usefulness of consciousness as such, it docs not prohibit us 
from setting the jiroblein of the becoming conscious of mental 
phenomena This becoming conscious, like the loss of conscious- 
ness of a plienonienon, is a purely eminrical quest lou From the 
point of view of parallelism, indeed, an organic phenomenon 
accompanied by consciousnes.s differs from a purely automatic 
phenomenon To the fact of being “conscious” corresponds a 
special physiological process I,et us suppose (a rough hypothesis 
to fix our ideas) that this special process should be a cortical prcK-- 
ess We could ask ourselves why, in certain cases, a process which 
has not been cortical becomes, at a certain instant, cortical (i e , 
why a jirocess which has not been conscious is, at a certain 
instant, the object which has been seized by consciousness) 

I formulated some years ago in the following way the law of 
becovnnq conscious * “'I'lie individual liecomes conscious of a 
relation the more tardily as liis behavuor has earlier and longer 
implied the automatic (instinctive, unconscious) use of this 
relation ” 

* Archiven de p^ck<Aogu\ XVII (1918), 71 
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One can, lo simplify the language, call this change fiom the 
unconscious to the conscious of a given phenomenon meniahzahoji 

It IS necessary to say one worf here about the inentalization, 
the capture of c on.sciousness, of affective phenomena 

The function of affective phenomena is a function of regulation 
This regulation consists in the attitudes which the organism takes 
with respect to the stimuli (mternal or external) which reach it 
But we can ask Since these attitudci are of ins', active nature, 
why are they conscious'’ Why do they not all take jilace in a 
purely automatic fashion? Why this mentalization of affective 
phenomena^ 

Of course, we can readily imagine an automatic regulation and r, 
purely objeitive valuation of stimuli, uc establish this in a large 
number of organic jirocesses of assiiiiilatiun, nutniioii, secretion, 
digestion, etc , where substances are selected, rejected, receised — 
all this in a purely instiiictne and unconscious maimer But the 
point in cpiestioii lu‘rc concerns lho->e functions which are a com- 
plished in a uniform manner Mentalization has evidently for 
its fuiiciioii the enabling of the individual to coi»" Witli new 
circumstances 

The mentalization of affective plieiionieiia has the same source 
us the mentalization of other psychologicdl phcnoinena, namely, 
sensations (which one cun also imagine acting un(|j‘r tlie form of 
purely physical stimuli) 1 cannot enter here into this interesting 
cpie.stion Bccoiiiiiig conscious sc?ems to be tbc result of a mis- 
ada|)tation before which the individual finds himself In the face 
of new circumstances his habitual automatisms no longer adapt 
him, and then it is necessary that lie should “be conscious” of tlie 
situation in order to be able to adjust to it by new means In tlie 
work of readjustment the mentalization of affective phenomena has 
ev'ideiitly the advantage of permitting a comjiarison of the values 
considered, of associating feelings with certain representations, of 
establishing certain concepts (as danger, kindness, etc ), of grant- 
ing, in a word, to thought its exenise of a rcile of anlicijiation of 
niovenient Feeling has, for conduct, a functional value analogous 
to that of meaning (concejit) it is an instrument of adjustment 
But there are still many obsc'ure points to elucidate in detail 

I have been able in these pages onlj' to touch on the large 
subject which was proposed 1 hope that I have shown by some 
examples the fruitfulness of the fiitic lion.sl ])oint of vnew applied to 
feelings and to emotions 
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A FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF THE EMOTIONS 
D. T. Howard 

Northwestern University 

The first unambiguous statement of a functional theory of 
the emotions with which I am acquainted was made by John 
Dewey m two articles appearing in the Psychological Review in 
1894 and 1895 ' In 1895 S F McLennan advanced a similar 
theory as an independent discovery * Although the functional 
theoiy has had some currency m recent times, it has not, I am 
convinced, attracted the attention to which by reason of merit 
it IS entitled. I propose in this paper (1) to restate the theory in 
Its most elementary form, (2) to develop c-ertain of its implica- 
tions, and (3) to suggest how, following the lead of this theory, 
we may discover an experimental approach to the study of the 
emotions that holds promise of profitable des elopment 

First, then, to state the theory I am going to borrow for this 
purpose the language of J R Kantor, who, in the second volume 
of his Principles oj Psychology,^ gives us an excellent presentation 
of the functional theory exclusively, of course, in terms of be- 
havior I would not be understood to subscribe unreservedly to 
all that Kantor has to say about the emotions, but his identifica- 
tion of the emotional states seems to me essentially sound 

"Emotional behavior/' he tells us, "consists essentially of intcrruptive forms of 
action stimulated by rapidly changing circumstances and in all cases involves 
various slight or intense general organic and visceral processes 

"Probably the most obvious observation made in studying emotional conduct 
IS that the primary occurrences in such action are the confusion and excitement 
which disrupt the behavior that ordinarily takes place when the cmotion-excitmg 
stimulus appears A^hcn sve attempt to describe the specific characTtenstics of 
an emotional act we are profoundly impressed with this condition ol disruptmg 
chaos and inhibition of action We may lcx>k upon the emotional person as one 
who IS practically paralyzed for a moment, he appears to undergo a cLssociation 
of hiB reaction systems, so that he remains powerless and helpless until his re* 
sponscs are reconstituted This reconstitution may be superBcially described 
os a refocussing of the person tovvard some deSnite object Essentially, emotional 
conduct 18 a momentary condition of *no response,' since theie appears to be a 

^ "The Theory of Emotion," Psychological Arvtew, I (1894), 553-569, 11 (1605), 
13-32 

> "Emotion, Desire, and Interest Descriptive," Psydtologtad Remew, II (1805), 
462-474 

> Chapter XVI, pp 1-25 
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complete ceuation of all directed reaponses to aiUTOundmg conditions In point 
of fact* it IS this disrimtive chaos which definitely distmguishes the milder emo- 
tional activities from the numerous classes of affective or feelmg behavior to which 
they otherwise display a strikmg resemblance 

“In detail* it might be pomted out that emotional conduct consists of a defimte 
type of failure to p^orm an expected fcrm of adjustment or adaptation upon the 
basis of surrounding conditions and the mdividual's reactional biography or 
previous behavior history Whenever it is possible for the person to make the 
expected or necessary response to the stimulating condition, there is no emo- 
tional disturbance ” 

Now a theory of this type, presupposing as it does an organism 
in process of adapting, and a stasis or disruption of the adjustment 
activities as the occasion of emotion, is intelligible only in the light 
of evolutionary conceptions The organism, an individual entity, 
must be able to adapt itself to the changing circumstani es of its 
environment if it is to preserve its integrity of lift, and action We 
find, accordingly, that organisms which survive and prosper and 
secure for themselves the fullest range of action and mastery are 
quick and discriminating in their adaptive reactions, resourceful 
m the face of difficulties So much is elementary But the 
theory has still another implication which is too often neglected 
A distinction is to be made between two types of adujitive reac- 
tion. There is a form of organic adaptation — ^brought to its 
highest perfection in the social bees and ants — ^which is reflex, 
routine, automatic, or predetermined by habit pattern*, m the 
nervous system There 's another kind of adaptive reaction that 
IS plastic, built up to meet the peculiar requirements of novel 
situations, essentially creative and spontaneous No psychologist 
may call himself a functionalist who has not giasped the reality 
and the significance of the latter form of adaptive reaction 

Dewey first insisted upon this distinction, and its implications 
have been developed by many of his colleagues Permit me to 
quote briefly from the writings of B H. Bode 

**Ia that noise, for example, a horse in the street, or is it the ram on the roof? 
What we find in such a situation is not a paralysis of activity, but a redirection 
The incompatibility of responses is purely relative There is indeed a mutual 
inhibition of the responses for hoof-beats and rain, respectively, in the sense that 
neither has undisputed possession of the field, but this very inhibition sets free 
the process of attention, m which the various resimnses participate and cooperate 
There is no static balancing of forces, but rather a process in which the conflict 
is simply a condition for an activity of a different kind If I am near a window 
facmg the street, my eye turns thither for a clue, if the appeal to vision be elimi- 
nated, the eye becomes unseemg and cooperates with die ear by exi iudmg all 
that IS irrelevant to the matter in hand In this process the nervous system 
functions os a unit, with reference to the task of detcrmmmg the source and 
character of the sound This task or problem dommates the situation A voice 
in an adjommg room may break m, but only as somethmg to be ignored and shut 
out, whereas a voice m the street may become all-absorbmg as possibly ludiu-tmg 
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the driver of (he hypulheliral horse That is, the reason why tlie conflict of re- 
sponses does not end in a deadlock, but in a redirection, is that a certain sclective- 
ness of response comes mto play ’’ 

When the individual confronts a situation to which he is not 
habituated, to which no pre-organized response is forthcoming, 
the internal conflict or disequilibrium that results immediately 
arouses a secondary, indirect process by which the stimulus is 
reconstituted, the disorganization overcome, and a response 
prepared that is suited to the occasion Such secondary, recon- 
stitutive activities are what we know in humans as mental, con- 
scious, or attentive jirot esses, they are non-habitual, creative, 
emergent In calling these proc-esses secondaiy, I mean that they 
involve the preparation and guidance of reactions, and do not 
themselves involve direct responses to stimuli Perhaps, also, 
the statement that they occur upon occasion of the failure of 
automatic and habitual rc.sponses may mislead some into sup- 
posing a real disjunction between the secondary and jirimary 
activities of the organism It is probable, on the contrary, that 
the secondary processes are constantly operative, in waking life, 
to maintain the organism’s equilibrium of action For the sec- 
ondary or coiisc-ious processes are just the equilibrium-main- 
taining activity of the organism itself 

The functional theory would hold, then, that emotion occurs 
upon the occasion of the disruption of these secondary, reconsti- 
tutive activities A conflict is set up with which the equilibrium- 
maintaining process IS unable to cojie, and unity of thought and 
action IS lost I/et me illustrate I, a greenhorn, W'alk one bright 
and balmy day through the woods and suddenly meet with 
a large grizzly liear The perception of the bear begets, first of 
all, an impulsion towards resjionse But, as common sense has 
it, I “do not know what to do” — I liavc no habitual inodes of 
response to uncaged grizzlies The organism is thrown out of 
equilibrium A secondary process of acijustmeiit starts up, but 
explodes under the impact of conflicting reaction tendencies A 
disruption occurs— I “go to pieces,” “lose my head,” and urn “un- 
able to pull myself together” or “collect” myself, and stand 
trembling and helpless with fright But old Leatherstocking, an 
experienced woodsman, mcN’tiiig a grizzly under similar circum- 
stances, calmly sizes up the situation, and reacts effectively He 
is so habituated, and has such resources in the way of response 
patterns, as to be .ible to devise a new mode of response, if old 
ones will not serve, to meet the needs of the situation 

All of the grosser emotions can obviously be similarly described 
Rage, for instance, is a state of disruption The individual “flics 
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to pieces,” quite literally He finds himself in a situation to which 
he cannot ^apt himself effectually, which baffles his t Sorts at 
control His mental processes disintegrate under the effort to 
secure adjustment In the resultant state of confusion reflex 
or habitual responses, under the impact of accumulated energy, 
may fly loose and get out of control — too often with disastrous 
results, as every prize fighter knows Anger is thus a sign of fail- 
ure, an evidence of maladjustment 

In the disruptive state called emotional the victim can be 
said, m one sense, “not to know what to do ” The bear is too 
much for him He has no readA'-made responses to draw upon, 
and too little resource in the way of reaction patterns to enable a 
reconstitutive jirocesa to build up an ajijiropnatc response From 
another point of view the victim can be s.iid to think of too many 
things to do For, upon sight of the bear, he tends simultane- 
ously to yell, to climb a trc-c. to run .eway, to throw a stone, to 
grasp a c Iiib, and what not All of these impulses seek motor 
expression, get jainiiicHl in the prcK-ess, and the result is a state of 
discoordination Accorajianying this disriijitive cnndiMon we 
have those strange visceral and vegetative phenomena commonly 
recognized as characteristic of the emotional condition 1 will not 
attempt any .iccounl of them, sinc-e they have beer described by 
many competent investigators ^ 

Some years ago, in an effort to make an objec-tive experimental 
study of the mental processes, 1 construe tecl a rather elaborate 
d])]>aratiis aucl designed a sc‘ries of studies from w hic h w^e secured 
some results that seemed to us highly interesting Some of them 
were not at all ant leipalc-d It was my desire to create for the 
subject jirobleinatic al combinations of stimuli, to which he could 
not have been accustomed by practice, and to whi>-h he could not 
respond in habitual modes The subject was to react to visual 
stimuli by pulling levers and pushing pedals He sat on a stool 
before the ajiparatus At the level of his hands were five long 
Icwrs, numbered from left to right, 1-2-3 4-5 His feet rested 
each on a pedal, the left pedal designated A, the right B In a 
slot before him, in large tyjie, appeared combinations of the signals 
— B-4-1-2, A 5 B 4-3 I, ancl the like He was to resjiond by 
manipulating —all at once — the designated lev^ers and pedals 
Immediately upon the coinjiletion of a correct response a new 
signal appeared in the slot, and it was the subject's task t') react 
to a senes of 24 such signals in the shortest jiossible time The 
reaction apparatus hud one notable advantage it called for 
extended visible bodily mov'eraents, w'hich coulcl be very readily 
observed and studied 
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In this experiment we have an individual confronted by novel 
stimuli, and can, observe him in the act of reconstituting the 
stimuli preparatory to making his responses The mental process, 
at the perceptual level, of course, is rendered amenable to analysis. 
The secondary proc-ess of reconstitution is visible in the tentative, 
gro]>ing movements of the hands, m the movements of the eyes, in 
the jilay of the musculature of the body, m the movements of the 
lips, and m the furrowing of the brow It is as if the coordinating 
activity — which we so often think of as confined to the brain 
alone, although it never is so confined — had been suddenly pro- 
jected into the whole organism, and there enlarged upon, as the 
activities of amoeba are magnified under a microscope This 
experiment, properly conducted, will convince the most skeptical 
that our menial pro(es,ses are activities of a secondary and in- 
direct type, involving a discriminative reaction upon the stimulus, 
an inner process of coordination, and the preparation of an ade- 
quate response The preparation of responses, the building-up of 
the reactions that are to emerge, can be seen as actual ojierations 
The results of our principal studies by my colleagues. Miss Phylhs 
Bartelme and I’rofessor S N Stevens, have not yet been published, 
but I am hopeful that Professor Stevens’ report may soon be m 
print 

We made one discovery that came as a surprise to us, for it 
was found tliat the subjee t of the experiment frequently lost co- 
ordination completely under the stress of the coiiilitions imposed 
on him The jirejiaratory proccais would get under way — and 
suddenly dibiiitegriite It is the kmd of thing that often happens 
to people when learning to drive automobiles The individual 
“gets rattled,” “loses command of himself,” and works his con- 
trols at random, m a flurry of blind excitement We observed 
many inst.inces of such loss of control, in our experiments, before 
it occurred to us that these .states were emotional m character 
W’e had unw illingly verified the functional theory of the emotions 

I do not propose to magnify the importance of the emotional 
states thus jirodiicc'd The states which we observed were tran- 
sient — the individual soon recovered his poise None the less 
they had all the characteri.stics, objectively and mtrospcctively 
c onsidered, of true emotions The signs of anger, embarrassment, 
and frustration were unmistakable We are now trying to develop 
the reaction experiment with the specific object of inducing emo- 
tional states that can lie observed, and have good reason to expect 
success Every exiienmentalist knows that it is diffieult to produce 
genuinely emotional states in the laboratory subject The reac- 
tion method here suggested may prove a valuable instrument of 
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research I would aDlicijjate two conditions as essentia! iii the 
use of the method (1) the reaction must be highly complex. (2) 
it must be performed under high pressure 
I am not prepared to report on the results of our stiidie': of the 
emotions, for these were tentative and preliminary in character 
But I would like to touch upon the theoretical implications of 
certain of our more assured observations, since they bear strongly 
upon our whole doctrine of the emotional states Ii this discussion 
we turn to the introspective part of our studies, lor we have not 
hesitated to ask our subjects for obscrv,(tions on what they them- 
selves did and what they cxjierienc-ed J must hrst ac(|u.iint you, 
then, with what we called the “blur”-— tor lack of a lietter name 
It has been said that the mental jinx* sses are reconstiuctive, 
having the function of rwoiistituting stiiniili 'ind preiiaring re- 
.sponses It was oiir expcitation, therefore, that tlie conflict »p 
uncertainty visible in the subject’s movements would be evperi- 
enced by him as a vagueness or haziness on the side of the .■.! uses 
The stimulus as it first appears is unclear and iiMdeqiiate, the 
motor reactions iiicijiiently .started are confused In wha' form 
was this iimertainty actually exjierieii’ ed by om subjects'' We 
found that it njipeared in a varietj <>f forms- which v»e called 
“blurs ” Many observers reported kiiiaestlietic blurs— actually 
experienced in arms and body Some reported ipnirete visual 
fogs or hazes Let me quote some rather iiiiusiial reports of this 
kind “There was a deninte grayness before me,” one subject 
reports, “as I sought to disc-over the stiiiiiil.is The stimulus 
seemed to clear up through this gray haze, each part becoming 
definitely meaningful ” Again “Even those first stimuli, simple 
as they were, just worried me, that is the only w-ord I can use for 
it W^ly, I could not always see the signals, and I w-as looking 
right at them They come and go just as though they possessed 
some freak < apacity ” These are instances of actual vnsual blurs, 
reported by competent observers A\e had inaiiy observations on 
kinaesthetic blurs, which were frequent and typical Other blurs 
might be called intellectual, since they had to do almost exclusiv-cly 
with meaning — vision and kinaesthesis remaining undei control 
Our observers reported, also, that the blurs, concomitant with 
the initiation of the rcconstitiitive process, cleared uji, sometimes 
suddenly, sometimes graduallv, a.s the adequate respon.se emerged 
This was to have been exiiceted, smee it is jirecisely the function 
of the attentive or reconstructive prcx'csses to make things c'lear 
— to remove blurs W^e secured iiitrosiiective ev idence, very defi- 
nite in character, to show that the final formation of the respcinse 
was attended by a heightened feeling of clearness, as if light had 
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suddenly been let in upon a state of obscurity “When the blur 
dissipates,” one observer told us, “the feeling of relaxation is 
quite marked ” Another said, “The feeling of uncertainty and 
the lack of clearness passed away when the stimulus was seen in 
its true relationship, and I was prepared to respond ” 

I wish now to advance the thesis that in the emotional state, 
m its true form, what is experienced is an enlargement and irradia- 
tion of the original blur Introspectivcly, as well as objectively, 
emotion is a state of disruption All the sensational, imaginal, 
and affective elements of the experience are exploded out of their 
natural patterns, arc confused and mixed and meaningless Some 
theorists maintain that organic sensations are the characteristic 
elements in the emotions, others emphasize the feelings Intro- 
spection upon genuine emotional states will, I am assured, in the 
light of our studies already made, show that none of the sensational 
or affective elements are definitely in the focus of experience, but 
that, fin the contrary, experience is without focus or margin, a 
confused and scattered state of consciousness The affective 
tones wliuli introsiiectionists descrilie — or try to describe— are 
probably present in all of our experiences But in the emotional 
state they are confused and dissipated, and the affective tone of 
the emotional state — if it can be called a tone — is one of blank- 
ness and lo^tness, a condition in which the thousand colors of 
feeling lose all definiteness and are mixed indiscriminately in 
the star-dust of general psychic al confusion 

DISCUSSION 

PRormnoR HrcRRS (Lehigk Univemfy) Mr ChairrnAn, Ihp statements that 
wc have just lieanl read, it seems to me refer ti> one cIhsa onlv of what are gen- 
erally classed as emotional distiirbanc'cs It seems to me that we have plenty of 
evidence of another class of humiin respemses, human activilies, whiili wo can 
hardly deny are emotifinal, but which, so far from being blurred are the clearest 
and the most efTertivp responses that human beings nuike Dr S>tralton, m a 
recent article, has drawn attention to the exj>erieiices of an aviator, who, however 
great the stress, thinks with unusual clarity The literature of the world is filled 
with illustrations of that t^pe Just why it is that psyc liologists neglei't that type 
of experiences it would be interesting to consider 

You will n'oiill how Plato dchnos the act of creative imagination He does not 
thmk the best work can he done in a condition of high ex( iteinent 

Perhaps some of us arc familiar wnth Ohver Wendell Holmes's account in The 
Autocrat at the Brealifast Ta6/eof how it feels townteapoem like “The Chambered 
Nautilus'* At the same moment the man is in a great state of exdtement, stunned, 
thrilled, and so on, to road his adjectives — still he receives things with clearness, 
a clarity which is unexampled in his experience 

Frnmis (lalton, m speaking of the greatest geniuses, men of tlie highest imagina- 
tion, insists on that great emotional quality m their work Side by side with 
energy and intelligence he puts what he calls zeal The emotional factor in human 
behavior he looks upon as necessary That is, os the poet says, the 6ne frenzy of 
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Until we find what it is that is t ornmon in those two types of r motional tivit}^ 
1 do not think we ran pnK'eed so far Why is it that so many psychologists thmk 
that an emotionally disturbed state of mind is one m which we are cozrused^ Of 
course, if it is a matter of definition and want to say that emotional states are 
states m which the image is blurred, let us say so But we are overlooking a de- 
partment of human behavior that is as important as anything, the work of the 
minds of the highest quality of creative imagination who seem to be practically 
unanimous in their treatment of emotional states So I think I am compelled to 
reject Dr Howard's theory of emotional behavior 

Dn Howard There are a great many expenenoes, such t the one described, 
that have at various time's been called emotional I certain*, do not want to in- 
terfere with the examination <»f any of llie^ interesting experieni*es The states 
that I have called emotional stales arc confused states, slates of blur T think the 
other states ought to be studied, loo, but it seems to ine their nature is different, 
just as Iheir description is different 

Professor MtMiTf,i,EV (Lmvi nntt/ of Ktuiuck^n 1 would like to ask what th** 
connection would be between what w« tall lultui iiitelligonc'e and th** tendency 
of emotion to be disturbed? WIml is the connection belwi^ii those two tenta- 
tive or emotional reaction and flu Mrength of the intelligent e® 

Dr Howard I can see some kind of conntN lion between the two things all 
right AflsurcMllv a person who h«is a character oi a make-up that tend^ In break 
down <oiist«irill^ under sliain tati do intellectual wo^k only umlir t’*'* mo favor- 
able coiiditioiiH r< rtainU the operation of the intellect would be gre itp hindered 
in the case of a jiersoiialily that w’as dissociated or that eonstan'I' leTu* d toward 
disassocialion or disruplioii, and emotionsl disiiirbamc after all w lust .i break- 
down of personality — temporary break-down of tlic kind that wc wfito hnu perma- 
nent in abnormal cniscs 

Dr RhyMUiT ft occurs to joiir Chairmiiii that the question from l^fcssor 
Hughes lias been gnon at least one intelligible answer wnrt|j.^ of nolo namely, 
by Bergson, in liis treatment of ‘intuition^’ 

Dll ITowaiu) T do think *hat those states of experi'>nre in which things stand 
out clearly and ure I>e^ccl^c^d clcarh, in which memorj is * lear, and in w'hich there 
seems to be a general uplift of one’s whole conscious lile, are undoubtedly very 
interesting Just what their condition is 1 am not sure 1 am certain that they 
arc not disruptive stales I should snv they are the opposite of disruptive That 
man has these splendid high moments m life is true, and he must l>e completely 
integrated for that moment in order to cxpcnencre them The gentleman spoke 
of a case of clear perception, clear memory, where the person was working under 
a strum AVell, clarity of memory or clarity of perception are not emotional 
nccxissarily They carry an affective tone with them secxindarily, but to be able to 
see clearl> is not to have an emotion But in general 1 think those fine high mo- 
ments of life, which wc all cxporicnoc more or less, come to us whem wc arc inte- 
grated, w licMi wc ore most of all ourselves, most completely in command of ourselves 
Pr()F1!,8sou Tiiomphon in support of Dr Ilughev I would like to ask this 
question Is it not the biological and phvsiological purpose of emotion to protci t 
the person rather than to confuse him^ 

I)r Howard I have always been mterested in that question, is to the value 
of emotional states, and the conclusion to which I come is that they have absolultly 
no value at nil, but represent a defect m human nalurt I cannot see any other 
conclusion voii (an come lo 

Drt ('annon {Jltirvard TTniver<nly) 1 studied a short tunc ago u large number 
of bodilv (haiiges tluit <h( iir In 1 lines when emotions are expressi^il by lower ani- 
mals I s]M)ke of a redistribution of the blood in the body, a rapid heart, a dilation 
of the bronchia, a liberation of sugar from the liver, a discharge of adrenalin from 
the glands Now every one of those changes are direiied — at least, tluj are 
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serviceable, I will not say that they arc dtreefed — in making the organism more 
effective m the struggle If an animal is enraged, he is likely to atta^ If he is 
frightened, he is likely to run Whether one is to be the attacker or the attacked, 
or whether one is the pursuer or the pursued, work must be done by the big skeletal 
muscles And perhaps it is a great and lasting struggle To say that these changes 
in the body, all of which ore serviceable for struggle, are defects, is going against 
physiological investigation and examination, it seems to me 

I can account for both of the situations which have been developed this after- 
noon, the clarity and the confusion It seems to me that there are parts of the 
central ncr\ous system below the cortex m which all of these emotions have their 
pattern — have their natural expression If the cortical inhibition is removed, the 
expression is intense — mtense to the higfa^ degree If the cortical control is still 
there, there is a conflict between the natural discliarge of these inpulses and the 
control from above Under those circumstances there would be hesitation, there 
would be confusion, there would be no clear integration of the organism in its re- 
sponses to influences from the outside The moment that Release comes from the 
cortex and the lower centers have full sway over the body, obviously the clarity 
would appear 

James had to confront this matter It was complained by those wht) opposed 
hifl theory that there was un emotion when no work was being rlonc, that there was 
an emotion when there was no bodily change occurring 1 do not think James 
met that very well, because he had to assume changes were taking place, and he 
said there were tensions that were not ordinarily observed You do not have to 
do that There ore operations going on m these lower slates which arc discharging 
upward to the cortex, but which can discharge down lower m the motor mechanism 
because the cortex holds control You see wc have a conflict The moment that 
conflict 18 resolved bv' the release to the lower centers of the higher centers, the 
bodily centers are integrated and the whole process rims off smoothly, and then 
occurs what James claims did occur under these circumstances, which directly 
contradicts what the last speaker said Jamro dcclareil that it was in the expres- 
sion of the eimilion and not in the confusion Uiut the emotion was felt 

Dr Phincf (Harvard Vmvcrsity) There are certain things to explain the inter- 
pretation that emotions are serviceable That is to say, when an intense emotion 
occurs there is a tendency to dissociation of all other processes tlial are not 
serviceable for the moment to carry out the adaptation of the jicrson to the situa- 
tion In an attack of intense rage, for example, not only is there the discharge of 
the visceral currents that Dr Cannon has described and worked out, but there is 
a discharge that inhibits all other mental processes, so that there is onlv one focus 
of intention, there is only one object, one point of view, to which all behavior is 
directed, and all conflicting behavior or conflicting emotions are inhibited and 
rendered unconscious That is the situation as we find it fnim observation any- 
way, whether it is serviceable or not TTiat is to say, if there is a conflict between 
anger and love, and occasionally that occure between man and wife, if the husband 
or the wife arouses that anger, it dischur^ in the body emotions of that sentiment 
Kvery other point of view, every other conception of the other parly, every other 
emotion that is presented, is inhibited There is a large number of data denved 
from abnormal psychology, where the emotion has dissociated the personality, 
as to that one factor at least, even to the extent of creating a second personality 
and affecting the defense reaction An^ is, in one sense, a defense reaction, and 
when we liave the defense reactions, they are serviceable because they direct 
all of the activities to that point It is a question of the interpretation of the 
phenomena 

Dn WiLM (Boston University) The conception of the emotion as a predica- 
ment has seemed to me to be very attractive 1 do not see why we should call if 
a theory II is a way of regarding an emotion rather than a theory It affects 
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thuae emolions which nr^ diaagrceiible aiid upsetting — rather llian the agreeable 
emotioDS — the emotion of pre^cament Therefore 1 went ihrough t)>iS hat of 
emotioDB to aee how many arc disagreeable and how many are pleasant and agree- 
able, and I found the describers give a very large number of disagreeable and 
unpleasant emotions, and a few agreeabk Ncvcithelesa, the predicament is not 
quite so obvious in the agreeable However, there arc situal ions, os in excesses of ]oy 
where one is beside himself and so h<ippy that he does not knoi>v what to do, which 
will show the emotions of pre<licamcnt And whether beyond those agreeable 
emotions, whether beyond the predicament ivc sort there are things we should 
call emotion, I suppose is more or less a matter of definition S ’ least a good many 
of them can be there cared for I see no contradiction between outcomes of emotive 
states, such as have been noticed, the rlcimng out of the muscles, the removal of 
fatigue products, and the predicament 1 do not think it has been shown by the 
physiologists, but those combining oiitioines arc common The> are present 
Even there, however, oa Dr Cannon said a little while ago, it is doubtful whethe’* 
the autonomic and visceral changes arc rosiduent in I lie emotion and belong thereto, 
because they occur with<tiit emotion But even .f lliev are integral to th<' emotion, 
I see no contradiction in <‘on<‘ci\ihg the emoiicn ua a predKamcnti\c state, which 
nia\, notwithstanding, in its iittimate oiilisunc have certain benrhts in ccrt.iin 
rases fur the organism 

Dh HowAiin I would lik< (o siiv just one \ord I agree thorouphlv with 
what Dr Cannon SiIkI, qikI 1 iluiiK there la no real disharmony wluii 1 sutd that 
emotion had no vaiu< I meant the disruption itself had no x.due T say the 
extreme gross emotional states have no value 
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EMOTION AS A DYNAMIC BACKGROUND 

Knight Dunlap 
The Johns Hopkins University 

In my title tliorc are three words the meanings of which are 
nneertuiii These words are emoiiim, background, and dynamic 
No one can predict what anyone will mean by these words, until 
they have been scrupulously defined Even with the most c areful 
definition and exiilanatioii I could give, many persons would ]>rob- 
ably understand me to use them in senses radically different from 
those of my definition It would be lietter in some ways if I made 
substitutions for these terms, using the common symbols for 
unknown quantities, so that the title should read ‘,Y as a 1' Z " 
But even then, there would come a moment at which the listener 
would say “Oh, yes, by A' you mean an emotion ” And then 
he would proceed to refer everything I might say about A' to an 
emotion as he understands the term, regardless of what I mean 
by it 

I must confess that a great deal of what is said about emotions 
piisses over my head It is proliable that the psycliologists who 
discuss this to])ic arc talking about something, and I am willing 
to admit that they are, but if so, then that “something” is some- 
thing in which I am not interested, except us a matter of folk 
lore and mythology Tlyiiogriffs, satyrs, nyiii]>hs, djimi and all 
the other creatures of mythology, of course, arc something, and I 
am afraid that the cmotioiis most psychologists talk about belong 
with them 

It IS supposed that jisychology deals first of all with facts, and 
second with the laws or iirintiples m which these farts are bound 
up Admittedly, the laws or prmcqiles are tentative, that is, 
more or less hypothetical, but, if hypothetical, they are hy- 
potheses about facts The assumption is that before one c’aii 
legitimately build a hypothesis he must first establish the facts it 
IS designcxl to fit But of recent years I have liegiiii to wmnder 
whether psychologists are really interested m facts at all Arti- 
facts, or c onc^pts, or conjectural facts seem, at any rate, to interest 
them much more 

I have been asked recently, “What is a factP” And I can 
answer that question A fact is either an object, a relation, or 
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an Ofcurrencc. Here is a gram of corn That is an object I 
heat it and it pops open The heating and tlie jiopping a^e senes 
of occurrences Tfie corn may be said to be bigger than another 
kernel, it differs from a kernel of a different variety These are 
relations Are there any other kinds of facts? If there are, they 
have not been demonstrated 

Now, relations involve something else, usually objetts, although 
there may be relations Ijctweeii relations llut m these cases 
the relational loinplexes always go liaek to re' lions between 
objects An oi'ciirrence always involves objects Hence all 
factual matters go back to obj< ts 

The dependence of the psychologj' of perception and of tlioiiglit 
on objects has long been recognized Wc start our investigations 
by definiiig, or {lointing out the obje* ts of perception, ind we 
accept the scholastic dictiuii that all thought dei>cnds upon per- 
ception, that ne can think c<nlj' of what we have jierceived Tli.ii 
this recognition leads to the creation of .1 class of clumsy iiiytli- 
ologual objc'cls (sensations and images), docs not altir the -hsc 
These fictions were created in a well-iiieamng but unfoitiinate 
effort to adhere to the pniiiiple that 'hc're can be no perception, 
no thought, without objects We have discarded scmsiition and 
images only because they are fictitious objects and we can 
better refer our iierceiitual and ideational processes to the real 
objects of the world in whic h we Inc and move and have our lieing, 
these- objects, on the other hand, we no longer confuse with the 
mathematical symbols and formulae of chemistry or physics by 
whic h we must reiircsent them Por such reality as the jiliysicists’ 
and chemists' objects h.i\c is jiretty well iindersluod to be denved 
from the real objects of percejition 

The so-called emotions of the psychologist (and the so-called 
fc-elmgs also) remain, however, m the world of myth 'I'hey are, 
so far as I can understand, neither objects, nor cxcurrences, nor 
rehitioiiH, but mystical c'litities, concerning which a mass of 
mystical speculation has grown up These are not the emotions 
of which the unsojihisticalcHl man speaks They have the same* 
connection with reality as the hyjiogriff, the iJemoii, and the 
entelec hy 

When the plain man speaks of fear, rage, or grief, he apparently 
has reference to some facts -moreover, to facts which are, or 
c*an be, experienced (and experience is an cx-currenc e, and an 
undisputed fact) If these emotions are facts, they must be 
c'lther objects or occurrences “in'’ objc*c*ts (I omit the con- 
sideration of the possibility of their being relations liclwe-c'n 
objects, for the sake of sav 'ng time ) If they are objects, where 
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arc they'"’ How tan wo demonstrate them? If they are occur- 
rences, where are the objects in which they occur? 

I shall not attempt to consider the answer that objects or 
occurrences are parts of the brain or occurrences in the brain 
This might have been argued forty years ago, but would merely 
bore you now One might as well discuss the question whether 
the observed grain of pop-corn is a part of the brain, and whether 
the popping IS a brain occurrence 

Scientific jisychology assumes brain changes, and change in 
other parts of the organism as well, as the “basis” of fxpenencing 
an object or occurrenc-e But in the field of perception it assumes, 
in the terms of our modern response hypotheses, that there is an 
object or occurrence outside of the central nervous system which 
initiates the response of perception The principle of parsimony 
imjiels us to extend this same principle to emotion and the ex- 
periencing of emotion If we actually exiierience an emotion, the 
emotion is something demonstrable, and it is something cajiable 
of being a stimulus pattern If it is not, then we are talking in 
fables, and we should atop discussing emotion m psychology 

Now, James and Lange more or less clearly faced this jiroblem 
and suggested the answer Actual conditions and occurrences m 
the viscera, and m certain parts of the soma, are manifestly capable 
of serving as stimulus patterns, and can be experienced Here 
are demonstrable facts, which might be what we mean by emo- 
tions Since no one else has even remotely suggested any other 
groujis of facts which could be indicated bv the ti'rm, the problem 
IS really this Shall we agren; to call these experienceable visceral 
(or visceral and somatic) occurrcnc’es, emotions? Or shall we re- 
ject these, and apply the term to vaguely mystical entities, in 
which we may hajijien to believe'* The scientific attitude in this 
dilemma is c lear We must deal with the fai ts, and let the fictions 
alone The only further question is whether we have a right to 
use the term emotion for these facts, or sliall we find a new term 
and give over the term emotion to the mystics? 

Towards the answering of this question, the speculative and 
analytical w ork of James and I^angc was really directed It is not 
a question of the jisychological importance of visceral changes It 
IS solely a question of whether we shall name them emotions The 
work of subsequent investigations, analytical and experimental, 
has been partly directed toward the same end, and in part to the 
more definite understanding of just what these visceral changes 
are The issue was somewhat clouded by the reappearance of the 
James-Lange theory in what was supposed to be a new form, 
namely, w ith emphasis on the anatomical branches of the nervous 
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.system involved in the visceral response This so-ealled “auto- 
nomic” theory, however, is merely an aiiatoniieal elaboration 
of the James-Lange theory or, as we should rather term it, the 
visceral hypothesis of the emotions 

The experimental work has had the following program We 
establish conditions m the animal sneh that, m jiopiilar usage of 
the terms, certain emotions are said to be present We then try 
to determine what visceral or somalie occiirreiio s are essential 
to these conditions Having established these, , „ then ask, jier- 
haps Shall we call these occurrences emotions, or (lerhaps 
elements, parts, or features of cmotioiisi' 

Such exi)erimeiit<il work is necessarily slow, and wc base but 
begun to cultivate it The results, lioM ( \ er, ,arc all cnc ouragmg 
No phenoineiia apjiear, so far, whic li tend to in. ike it imjir icticable 
to call these occurrences emotions tor feelings] In addition, wc 
are deriving some infcirnution as to the nature of tin* jirocesscs 
thus named For cx.iiniilc. the work of C.innon, perhaps t'lf most 
significant thus far, indicates that the emotions which would be 
commonly classed together .is “exciting” do really have a c ominon 
element While it is not finally certu n that this coninion dement 
IS the iiiiportaiit one, the finding of tins (oinmunitv :>. emotion 
which would be, by simple observation, classed as closely allied, 
or largely identical, is distinctly encouraging to the visceral vic'w 
Moreover, our susiiicion that emotions .irc not distinct cmtilics, 
but complexes of many variables shading into one another, there- 
fore in many dimensions, is strengthened 

I have sjiokcii of objects and occurrences as demonstrable Jtv 
that I mean that thev are cajiable of observation in various W'ays, 
and 111 jiarticiilar by those niethcKls, indirect though they mav be, 
called physical and chemical Wc would not be satisfied as to the 
reality of an ajijilc which could only be seen, not touched, unless 
the light wave from it could be registered phc'tograjihicallv We 
would not Ik’ satisfied with the rcsility of a smell, unless c licniic al 
tests showed the jircsence of a stimulus We would not bc“ satisfied 
with the reality of nioveiiiciit of an object an occurrence, unless 
that movement could be registered In the same wiy, we should 
not be satisfied with any object of exfieneiiie unless it is capable of 
jihysical or chemical registration The “emotions” of which too 
many psychologists and most physiologists ialk arc not facts of 
tins kind Hence, I have no interest whatever in them The vis- 
ceral occurrences are demonstrable Henc^, whc*ii I use the term 
emotion, I mean these things Tins is the final demonsiration 
One more point, and then I im through with tins jiurt of my 
discourse The jihysical method does not regis' cr the yellow cif the 
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unpoppecl kernel of corn, nor the whiteness of the popped corn 
Only the optico-neiiral mechanism of the animal orf^anism can do 
that Neither does tlie jihysical and chemical examination of the 
visceral chanfies rcfpstcr the peculiar “(piahty” which is experi- 
enced as an eiuotion Hut the < oncomitarice is the same in the two 
(ases, and the methods of demonstration are identical I am not 
denying, necessarily, that there may he “imaginary” colors color 
phenomena not cajiahlc of j»hysic-al registration I'hc possibility 
of “imaginary " emotion, therefore, is also open This problem is no 
more important in the affective experience than is the visual, and 
is not the point at issue m my discussion 

I may now pass to iiiy second term, dynamic I am well aware 
that this term too has mystical imphc ations, and seems to apply, 
in the discussions of several psyc-hologists, to frankly mjstical 
conceptions I am using it, hones er, in a strictly mechanistic 
sense 

By dynamic, I mean simiily liaMng the characteristic of re- 
leasing or affecting responses terminating in iniisciihir actiMty 
On our current response hypothesis, nliic-h is the basis of nhat I 
have named xcienUfa jinyi Iwlogy, the effectise .ictivities of the 
organs, muscular and glandular, are in large purl due to neural 
transits begiiiniiig in the stiiniilatioii of rcc‘C“j>tors Any stimulus 
or stimulus pattern is therefore difttamic, since it brings about, or 
cheeks, these ac tivities By c ailing emotions dynuwu , I •im merely 
emphasizing the fact that they are stimulus patterns Tlie only 
demonstrable stimiihis patterns which wc could rathc'r uiiiforinly 
designate as emotions are the \isc-eral ones 

Here we are breaking no new ground The imjioitaiue of the 
emotion as a stimulus to action, as initiating certain types of re- 
sponse, as grc'atly intensifying certain resjionsts, as powerfully 
inhibiting others has long been rec’Ognized The jisyc hologists 
paid little attention to this, .so long as they dealt with the dream- 
world of fictitious “p,sychic” content Now that we have de- 
scended from the clouds to deal with facts, wc are forced to face 
this aspec-t of emotion But so long as our emotion is a nijstic- 
entity, our conception of the effects of the emotion is a mystical 
one, tied uj) with su])erstitions of psychic cuiergy and animistic 
purposes As soon as we acc*cpl emotion as a visceral occurrence, 
the c•onccptlon becomes scientific Vast numbers of rec-eptors are 
stimulated by visceral c hanges The stimulus to any movement is 
not merely the stimulus pattern imposed on the receptors of the 
external senses, but the total jiattern of these and the somatic and 
visceral pattern Any response is the outcome, not of a limited 
external pattern, as we unfortunately figure it m many of our 
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textbooks, but of the total pattern Emotions, therefore partiei- 
pate in tlie determination of all oiir responses at all times The 
dynamic aspect of emotion is of enormous practical iniportanee, 
and merits our expcriiiiental consideration 

1 come now to my third term, background Here T am using a 
term which is definitelj' metaphorKul 1 ,nn implicitly likening 
the total stimulus jiattern to the limited visual pattern Just as 
the totality of objects iii the visual field is integr' ,ed into a pat- 
tern, so the total of visceral cx csirrcnces and external objec'ts 
and persons affecting the external sense is integrated mto a jiat- 
tern Hut in these jiatteriis m'o leeogiiize the fact of doniinancr 
dominance is a concept which is hard to define, but wc arc inoie 
and more using the term in psvc-hologs iiid physiology, and its 
general signific au< e is fairly definite 

In more convent loiial tciiiiinology, »c may iioiiit out that, in 
the visual field, certain details “stand out” or arc “focal,” cchile 
the remainder aic the “background ” AVh.it 1 wish to cmpli.i-.ize 
by the use of this figure is that in normal lilc the emotions .ire the 
general background, against which external objects aj'oc'a. 'Plus 
IS, of course, a p-.,V( hoiogu ,il coininonpl.ice I wiili ti’ Tinim out 
c ertain problems it luifihes 

1. Why IS an emotion different from an cKteni.il object'' AA’hy 
should we set these occurrences aside from .ill c>(hci>. of oiii exis'- 
rience? Why not spc'ak merely of the “\!,.'er.d sense” as one 
speaks of the Msual sense, the auditory sc-iim , cle '' 

2 Is emolioii always and necessarily “bai I. ground”''' If not, 
under what conditions can it liecome “foi.d”'' 

.I. Can exteinal objects and cK'currences reserse their normal 
relations, and become ’background" for the Msier.il jirocc'sses^ 

Tile answers 1 would suggest to these cpiestioiis come from 
the consideration of the popular use of the teim “feeling” in 
two diffen'iit ways It is applied to emotional concepts and jiroc- 
csses on the one hand, aiitl to tactual and kmaest hetic cm the 
other Most texts treat this confusion as a merely vicious one. 
and exjihiin it as an unfortunate jiopular l.ijise to be coins led 
On the contrary, I think it is highlv imporl.int and significant 

If there is a iieciiharity of Mscei-d oeeiirrenee— of visceral sense 
— which sels it oft from external jierii'jition, then it would seem 
probable that somatic' sensitivity, mcludiiig kinaesthetie and 
dermal, would occupy a iilace iutt‘inii‘diiile betwcs'ii ile two 
This I believe to be the case Visceral content is iiorm.dly bac k- 
ground ” External content is normally “foreground ’ Somatic 
content is normally integrated with the background, but may 
from tune to time emerge into the foreground, oi even ml., the 
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focus Oiir cinotioiiK, iii other woriK, are normally not visceral 
alone, but include, more frequently than not. the somatic, even 
the dermal fa( tors 

On the other hand, it is observed that at various times large 
parts of the external world are as much a part of the background 
as are the visceral factors There is thus no organic division, no 
anatomical one, of perception from feeling The distinction is one 
of integration 

As a possible illustration of the change from foreground to 
background of the external content, I suggest observations on 
music The movie houses furnish the toiiclitions for this Un- 
doubtedly, most orchestral noise in the movie houses is an irrita- 
tion and a distraction Hut cxeasionally, the movie is really ab- 
sorbing and bee omes focal, while the music becomes a part of the 
background, as unanalyzed and undifferentiated as the vusceral 
processes commonly arc In such c-ases it may be valuable addi- 
tion to the total jiattern Is this because it stimulates certain 
emotional iiroccsses'’ Perhaps But is it not itself in these cases 
o pari of the emotion!* I susjiett that the answer to this is largely 
an arbitrary one, depending solely on how you chance to employ 
and define the term 

Consider, now', the problem of whether the whole grouji of 
external contepts may bcc-omc background, against which the 
visceral contents become foreground In such a case, would we 
say that the external world is our emotion, or would we say the 
emotion has become focaU Again, a terminological matter But 
It is inqiortaiil to consider the jiossibility of the integrative re- 
versal, for I have a strong suspicion that this is exactly what is 
occurring m certain tyjies of psychoiiathic patients This is 
another problem w hich well merits investigation 

What I am trying to jiomt out is that, on the visi eral hypothesis 
of emotion, there is no divine peculiarity of the visceral processes 
themselv'es which sets them off as emotions m contrast with the 
external world— rather, that it is a peculi.irity of the habitual 
pattern of integration which is responsible Why integration 
normally takes this pattern type, we may not be able to explain 
in full, but we can make a good guess The constancy of jiresence 
of the visceral factors (.luditory and visual stimuli may come and 
go, but our guts are always with us) and the difficulty of spatial 
analysis on account of the enclosure of the organs are, no doubt, 
contributing factors But I suspect that the most important 
reason is a c ombined hygienic and motor one The visceral proc- 
esses work the better, the less we attempt to attend to them, and 
our attention is needed for control of our environment (By 
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attention 1 refer to the tyiie of doininunoe in iiilegration ) The 
introsjieetive person is morbid, that is, in an unhyt'ienie condition, 
and IS also inefficient Tlie outdoor life demands a minimizing of 
introspection The sedentary hfe permits introspection because 
of the lessened demands of environmental adaiitation, and hence 
it facilitates morbidity Routine has the same effect The 
visceral contents are emotions l>e< anse mankind has to integrate 
in that way m order to live effectively 

m.S( r'vSioN 

Db PhincI' (UarvanI Vntrernbf) 'I'liere shoiilil hi- ii Rreul ilidl of iliscussion 
on this ]iaprr There arc one or 1 ho ptiiiita ahoiil whic h I would likt to ipeak and 
liave furllier tlucuLilutii from iJr Dutilap Bui lietore doing so, I would like to 
(ite tins I like \or\ niinli his point of vuw, hi"! «« tuiil niiil •innlvtitRl appioHch, 
uud Ills cxiLiiiiiifil ion of llio grounds It is snul Ihnl Loiiilon I nversitv was foiinde<l 
for tliosi* who wore not willing to ue<ep( romliisums until liny hiid esHniiiied tlx 
ground upon which they wore h/istd 1 think t'l it Dr Dunlap s stAiul is I hut Ho 
wsnts to cxfliniiie tin grounds Rut there are >n« or two )>oinl<4 whn h in* not 
fpiito clear to me inul on which I wish he would clunidale a Jiule lurlher 

1 cannot nnclerstaiic] win under his definition ot a fart ht dens not aceipt 
emotion a fact, that is to sav as an oecurrenre and define a i o | ,in oeeup- 
renee, and if lic‘ adiiii(> cinolion at iH why c|cM*>n t he accept *l>iit isi|t|Hi<^ If he 
ncx*epts emotion as some thing or other, win isn t ft just as much an i ' currei.ee as 
a pain would be^ I have a pain now Or wc will nssiiiiie it I mav not present 
evidence to >ou that I have a twin I know very will that F im subcDnseions of 
it It may not appear to } on but I know it perfer tlv w ^*11 Nc^ to me if I liad a 
pain. It would be a serious fact, und 1 would class it as •• i oc'ciirrcnec Dr Dunlap 
was using thoughts V^c^cn L the> facts'^ 1 don't sci "\actly why he takes that 
position 

Now, whnt sort ot fads they arc is a dilTerenl kmd of propos tioii And so, 
another point that 1 want to bring out As 1 understand Dr Dunlap, he quotes 
James and others as holding the fact, and also himself ndopls (he fact, that the 
emotion is tlie viscrrul change I niver understocHl that Jumps said they were 
the vis(*eral c hunges As 1 iinclerstaiid that theory, it is the awareness or conscious- 
ness of the V ISC oral c liangcs The bcdl nogs when the visceral clmngts take plare 
To identify emotion with the visiePul cbiuigcs seems very much like idenlifjing 
my perception of tin liMonudive with the loconiotiVL Rut they arc two different 
things I do not c|uite uiidersland idintir>ing emotion with a physical iFuinge 
unless you arc an idealist Rut those fKuiits 1 cannot help but rrfer to I think 
they should have mure eliuidution 

I also wish that Dr C’.iniion, who is here would teb us something of his experi- 
ments bearing iifKin the so things 

Dr Cannon {Uarrard fbmeru/y) 1 was vcr> much interested in the em- 
phasis winch Dr Dunlap line! on tin visceral changes Also 1 vv .s interested in 
what was said about the rclulivclv siimll number of visceral changes that had 
been described as a coiisecjiieuce of (lie <*Aperiments earned on in the Harvard 
laboratory After we hud sliown tlial (here was a stoppage c)f the iiiovcmcn^s of 
the stomach and the intesliiies, ii. Iibinilioii of sugar from tiu over, an acceleration 
of the heart, a liberation of iidreiialin fmm llic suprarenal glands a dilation of the 
bronchia, and other physiologic al changes, Dr Ilumphre^ said that Cannon luid 
brought so man^ feeds to bear in supiM»rl of the Tanies-Taingc theory that it was 
ver> extraordinary that he thought Im was arguing againsi it 
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The ]K)int that Dr Prince refers to, T think, is this We found that the same 
sort of change occurs in the viscera whetlier the nnimal shows signs of aggression 
and attack or signs of retreat and attempts at escape We have interpreted these 
two different sources of behavior as of the nature of rage or anger or fear Those 
are two expin'ienc'es which ise testify to, at least to each other, as being very dif- 
ferent experiences, and >et, so far as the changes in the viscera are concerned, 
they are verv much alike It is hard to sec how you can differentiate such emotions, 
such different emotions as these, on the basis of phenomena that are so alike as 
the visrcral changes in the t^\o 

More recently we have found that the same changes occur whem the animal 
is exposed to cold, when the animal is given an injection of dead bacteria and has 
fe^c^, also when it is given insulin and the blood sugar drops down to about half 
of its amount I'lie v iscera have the same changes in oil these various conditions 
And in the last three conditions i hav'e mentioned there is no emotional state 
that results from the change Furthermore, a Spanish investigator who admin- 
istered insulin in large doses to numerous persons, well and ill, recorded their 
testimony Adrenalin brings about in the Irady the same physiological changes 
that arc wrought by the activity, the impulse, of the sympathetic di\i8ion of the 
uutoiiomK svstem What did Ihe^c patients lc;slif>? They did not have feelings 
of emotion Tliev said they felt (dgv they felt ns if they might have an emotion, 
they had wlut Me ringian has himself called n <?o]d emotion It was as if they were 
sitting by aiul ivatcliiiig soinellimg going on, but the emotion as such was not 
testified to liv these fiersoiis 

Again, if the viscera are so im|)ortttnt «is elements of the emotional experience, 
as a basis for the emotional experience— I ma\ siiv that James specifically laid a 
greater omphasis on visceral changes than on the changes of llie skeletal muscle — 
if they arc so iinpctrlniii it sch'iiis to me peciiliar that wi are not conscious of 
|icris(allio < lmng(*8 that arc passing through tlic stomachs of you who have enjoyed 
H gcHid lunch i\f (Ik rliythmic contractions in the small intestines, and of the 
|MMiririg out of bile or the pancreatic puces All of these visccrnl changes had to 
wait for invnacis and iinrmds of gcmernlions for observers to be prepared to look 
into the body and find out what is gcungon (here 

We know of only about one-tenth os many afferent nerves as motor nerves, 
but the situation is altogether different in the spinal nerve trunk, in which the 
afferent nerves arc more numerous than the motor 

These evidouees seem to me may be pul together as making out a very strong 
ease iigiiinsi ilie revcrlicriilinns the returns from the sounding hoard, to use 
•lames s expression as a source of emotional qiiiihty 

As 1 have pointed out the observations of Henry Head indicatethat the afferent 
nerves from the skeletal muscles arc likewise not a source of affective states of 
feeling at all 

W hat IS I here loft ^ e hav e going on, m the low'cr part of the brain, processes 
of a pnltcni chiiriKter 'fhat thev are of a pattern character is shown by the 
fact that thev estiihliah patterns When a person weeps he is displaying a very 
different skchdal muscle pattern From that which he displays when he is angry 
or when lie is gkid ,ind laughs The external pattern is indicativ'c of an mternal 
pattern 

A\c know, furthermore, that this pari of the nervous system works with 
extraordinary mtensitv if it is only released from inhibition 

ll seems to me that in this region where such patterns arise and play their rdle 
in establishing external forms of muscle settings, all v'oii hove to assume is that 
the impulses wliicli are started there outward toward the periphery also affect 
directly' the conscious states or send impulses up to the cortex, where they are ex- 
peneiKx^d us a c'onscioiis state of the feeling character, and that these feelings are 
added on to the experiences which wc have as a consequence of the stimulus of 
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external ob3ccts The feelinfr-tonc is obLamed from the lowir pari of the brain 
and not from the periphery 

Dn Dunlap I say with regard to Dr Morton Pimce's questions, if I 
gathered them correetiv, that what I was trying to show was that 1 accept the 
emotion as an occurrence, and, wJieii I try to find out where it is, the only thing 
1 can find is something in the viscera 1 was accepting it Tliat is what I was 
trying to do 

With regard to James and Lange, it is true tlial James never aeei'plcd his own 
theor> in a full wav, and not only heid on to psvchop,ilhi( iNirallelism, but he also 
reserved a whole lot of spirihml lettings lh.il he was nol willing to siibjecl to the 
gross bodily condition You know we liave a feeling that ir slninaehs and in- 
testines are low and vulgar Ciirioiislv our brains whuh Oiologirally are nol so 
very superior, we do nol lliiiik tlt^atle our feelings 

With regard to Dr f annon's reiiMirk I waiii to say niv piper has had exai tiv 
the efft^et 1 had hope<l it would have I shall not attempt to answer Dr Cannon 
(I will say that I cannot) but T do fe< I — I am not going to burden >ou with n length* 
argument here--bul I do feel that Dr (*annon 'csults are rather in luvor of th'* 
visceral theory than against it 'I'he old the«»ry which Dost artes proposed, that is, 
that the afferent currents produced the inlelleel and the efferent produced the 
passions of the soul, fames thought MunsteHierg had knocked out Appai« filly 
James was WTong 

There are mnn> points cif argument on that basis We «lo have thesi iiatlerns 
muscular and gland'ilar How are they going to register’ Is it doiibli -handed 
affairs' Or is i( experience of the same lypi where a BtirauliiH i>alle*-n mtrodue*^ 
a response which e lids m mother pattern but ui whn h we expi nenrs tin siimiilns 
pattern but not the teniiiiial pattcmi' I am u/ the s ike of p irsnn miv tr\ ing Ic* 
make our Iheeiry wlin h works tor perception niso work for emotion 
Now, w'lth regard to the many points that Dr Cannon has brought up that 
1 shall not take lime to argue -I do not s.iy 1 can mswir them — I think Ilia' the 
matter of interpretation of results is sometimes i «h ' g we w^nt to kicp dislme ' 
from the results tlienisehcs The uniformity of results from uniformity of visi»r,il 
(onditions in lertain of vihat we eal! emotional stiiles is n thing I would have pre- 
dicted on llie Ilissis of the Jamcs-lainge theory These t motions with which Dr 
Cannon works an' exciting cnuitioiis They are much more alike Ih.iu Ihev are 
different ^^e expect to (iiiel the siimlontics first I sav I do nol believe that lliev 
produce anything I do not know that adrenalin Iwe! iin> thing to do with the 
ease Hut where wc txpeelcd lei find overwhelming agreement wc find similarity 
in that respect Out of that adrenalin test — I think Dr Cannon himself has some 
discussions on that ixnnl wine li will clear that matter up 

So witli regard to tiu tmmerousness of the visceral niceplors That is an 
important point wc must consider ^^Ilb regard to the few or manv tvpes of vis- 
ceral jirocess that <tin be leleiititicd with vunetlimg emotional, that again is some- 
thing alioul whitb we cannot sav we have exhausted all the peissihihties there are 
l)r Cannon himself will siu that There is still a great dial more to be found with 
rcfcrcnc*e to the dnilless glands with rejsiiccl to lh» tissuis. with re sped to olber 
cx)nditii>ns I am not attempting to answer Dr (Cannon 1 cannot do il, but I 
think there is a strong point there Mial can be brought out in more detail 

I want to sav this I value mj li\|K>lhcsis as I sud in the beginning, as sug- 
gesting experimental means of attack There has be* n suggested to me a method 
of approaching facial ixpri'ssion that I Jiad never thought of before 1 had not 
thouglil of it until I got Hus old vistenl theory 1 hooked it up in intelligent 
shape to myself and it ociiirred to me there are certain details of expression -xif 
what we popularly call emotion or fecimg — of various tvpes that ought to lie 
more eharae I eristic to the niusehs siimiunding tlic mouth, which belong to the 
feeding system than to the muse Ics around the cy'cs, which do nol belong to that 
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syBiem There is something in the theory 1 tried it out My results arc interest- 
ing 1 have some more stuff on that line that is also going to be interesting The 
only defense 1 am going to make to that theory is that it can suggest intco^ting 
things to try out in our laboratories 

Dr (lioslou Umwrmfy) The most seosaliunal part of Dr Dunlap’s 

paper to m< at least was the denial that emotions or feelings are facts Now, it 
seems to me that that is a liiglily debatable statement To my mind, to deny 
that the pain I feel from the pin-pnck is not a fact, and a fact distinguished, for 
example, from the fact of scnsaliou, st'enia to be a highly untenable and absurd 
proposition There are some theories, like belmvionsm, tlial arc so intrinsically 
absurd that only the most learned men may hold them I may add tsio ver> 
elementary rimiarks about the reason iiliy emotions and feelings might possibly 
not be regarded as fac Ih, in the oeiise at least that they may not be dialt with os 
legitimate obji^tts of scientific investigation The first umsideration would be 
that the emotinn as opjMised to the antecedents and the consequents of the emo- 
tion, IS not an objc'c 1 iif (‘iimmon observation And id the second pliu'e, the 
emotion ns ilist ingiiished from the condition of iht phvsical correlates of emotion 
and the physieal uerompanimcnts Thev an not siiscc ptible of exact correlation 
Those are patent facts Ibit it <loe8 not scicm to me that those fiu ts would enable 
one to deny the existeiK*e of the emofiona as facts 

I think it wmild be well to refer to llumc’s discussion of caiisalion in this exm- 
nertion It does not seem to me that we have to do more than to note a rough 
correlation between the antc^c•cdellts nnc] consc^cpients in order to recognize the 
emotion not only as a fact but as a cause It is undoubtiHlK true, if you are satisheci 
with the eniisalion in the relation of anlec*eilenl8 and eonsc^quents, that there is 
a cause relation betwc*en emotion and the physuHl unlec*edents of emotions and 
any physical consequents which they may have 

Dn DrNiAi* Whnl I m-ah trying to show was that emotions wvre facts, and 
any attempt to n^akc anything of tliem other than facts is neeroinanoy \ man 
says he has a pain in Ins toe A.s a fad I want to hnd that fac I m his toe I am 
afraid 1 cannot hnd it in the sphere in which Professor Cannon wants to hnd 
it \s far ns that goes, I was trying to demonstrate the tiling which my critic 
demonstrates 
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CAN EMOTION BE REGARDED AS ENERGY? 

Morton Prince 

Harvard University 

Let me liepin by saying that in bringing this question before 
you I do not intend to dugmatU/e or lay down any final conclusions 
Rather what I want to do is to invite discussion of the jiroblem of 
emotion and energy as one that needs full and open-minded con- 
sideration For, to iiiy way of thinking, it is one which lies at the 
root of a number of difficult problems of emotion and jiarticularly 
that of the part it jilays in the mechanism of instincts ^if there be 
instincts) and in many mental processes such as inhibition, re- 
pression, and conflicts, and consequently in beh.ivior in general. 

“Can emotion be regarded as energy'’’’ I quite wc'll realize 
that this question is one at which psyi liologists tend lO look ask- 
ance and balk like timid, nervous colts They like tu j>iit it aside 
as a disagreeable one for they scent an unpleasant trail that is 
likely to lead them to epistemology and concepts vilpch cannot be 
reduced to tabulated correlations of objecci' c data so dear to the 
present-day psv< hologist If he can only correlate something and 
present us with figures einlielhslied with plus ,ind minus signs m 
expensively arranged tables (I speak with the feelings of an editor), 
he feels he is entitled to enter at least the porticoes of objec'tive 
science and jicrhajis will be jicrmittcd to sit down on equal terms 
with physicists and chemists and other fortunate devotees of exact 
methods It does not matter much what he correlates, or how 
much energj' he wastes, as long as he c orrelates something 

The concejit of emotion as physical or psychophysical energy 
m\ olv'es consequences of scnoiis import It must be obvious that 
It makes a radical differeni e in the validity of some of the theories 
of emotion, and also in our interjirctation of the part it plays in 
the mechanism of the emotional reactions of the organism, whether 
they be regarded as instmetiv'e or not 

If, for instance, it is energy, a Oartesian ■ oncept by the way, 
then plainly it needs no argument to show that it does not play 
the role of “passive sensory receptions” of visceral functions (to 
use a phrase of L H Horton’s), as the James-Lange theory holds, 
but its discharge must of itself determine liehavior of some kind 
Likew ise, again, in the interpretation of behav lor as response to a 
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stimulus, pmotion, if energy, cannot be regarded as an epiphenom- 
enon correlated with neural reflexes, as tiehaviorists would have 
us believe, but must be a factor in the neural discharges aflecting 
motor and other responses, whether it be only by exploding or 
releasing those discharges or providing the energy for them 
Nor, in the responses of those innate inherited mechanisms 
characterized by emotion — call them instincts or not, as you 
please— (an emotion, if energy, play the passive part of an epi- 
phenomenon, it must do something, and it is logical to infer that, 
as a discharge of energy, it provides the drive for the response of the 
mechanisni to the stiiniiliis And, if such be the case, emotion 
would have to lie regarded as a discharge of psychophysical energy 
along neural jiuthways This dues not mean that those particular 
units of cncTgy, alias emotion, must or would as such traverse as 
waves, or some other kind of motion, the neural |iathways They 
might transmit their energy to efferent neurones, i e , lie trans- 
formed into neural energy, just as in the world of physics and 
chemistry ine( hanicul energy is transformed into electrical, ther- 
mal, and chemical energy, or electrical energy is transformed 
into neural and inagneti< energy (light, radio, and other waves) 
Aside from these considerations 1 would jioint out that the 
serviceability of emotion to the organism becomes much more in- 
telligible b.v tljis < oncept of emotion and energy, for if, per contra, 
emotion is nothing but a consdoiis correlate of a neural discharge 
of energy, or if only a passive sensory awareness of visceral activity, 
as many niaintHiii, one may well ask “What is the good of emo- 
tion? ’What price emotion’ if the physiological neural discharge 
accomplishes everything — is the whole drive? Why could we not 
get along perfectly well without emotion, ■mthout anger, or fear, 
or any other feeling, e\en if we were only automata’'” 

But, granting all this if you are willing to do so, the real ques- 
tion IS What facts have we for the concept that would identify 
emotion with so-called physical energy? Facts we have but their 
interpretation is not easy, and jwsitive conclusions, perhaps, are 
not justifiable 

In the first jilace, we know that with the excitation of emotion 
there m a discharge of energy of some kind in different directions 
That IS a demonstrable fact There is the discharge to the viscera, 
to the heart, and to the suprarenal glands, for instance The dis- 
charge to the heart could lie measured in foot pounds by recording 
the increased work done by that organ The discharge to the 
suprarenal glands might well be measured by weighing the in- 
creased quantity of aclrenalin poured out into the blood stream 
The discharge to the voluntary muscular system could also be 
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reckoned in foot pounds bv measuring the increase of work done 
And so with other effects of the dischar|;e Whether such dis- 
charRes of energy have their source in the emotions is another 
question — is the question at issue It is the simplest explanation 
and we are forced to ask, why not^ 

In the second place, the discharge of energy occurs apparently, 
1 e , so far as it is possible with our present technique to determine, 
synchronously with the occurrence of the emotion and continues 
as long as the emotion persists In other words, • 'e stimulus that 
sets off the discharge of neural energy synchronously excites or 
at least conditions the emotioi. 

Now if it can be safely assumed that the occurrence of emotion 
IS synchronous with the discharge of energy, then this fact gives 
a knock-out blow to the James-Lange tlieory For obviously as 
emotion, according to this theory, is the “passive sensory recep- 
tion" awakened in consciousness by the visceral activities /o/Zcia- 
mg the discharge, the emotion must oeeur still later and foUnte 
the visceral resjainse But if emotion is synchronous with the 
neural discharge, it must precede, not follow, the visi era! response 
We could not say with James that “we are pleased because we 
laugh ” or “ arc sad because we vreep, ” because we would be pleased 
or sad before we laughed or wept (As a matter of fact, by the 
way, a hysteric may laugh without being joyous and weep with- 
out feeling sad ) * 

On the other hand, if emotion be a pure, luxurious ejiiphenome- 
non, enabling us only to enjoy the pleasure or pain of an expe- 
rience without in any way determinmg our response to a situation, 
it jiresents nothing incomjiatible with the fact of occurring syn- 
chronously with its correlated energy-discharge So synchronism 
IS an important problem awaiting solution 

As an ejniihenomenon, however, it w'ould seem to be a jierfeetly 
useless, in a biological sense, phenomenon, as abhorrent to evolu- 
tion as a vacuum is to nature But. it may be argued, tins is not 
true It may be that emotion as an epiphenomenoii may be 
.serviceable indirectly to the organism in warning it of danger or 
|)leasiire in the jiresent situation, or in one to c-ome In that c-a.se 
it might correspondingly in some obsc ure way originate the stimu- 
lation of habit neurograms or patterns of response that will avoid 
the danger or secure the biological advantages of pleasure In 
this sense it would be eonijjarable to a fire-gong sounding an 
alarm that brings the firemen, cir a theater-gong that between the 
acts advises the audience smoking cigarettes in the lobby that the 
pleasure of a new act awaits it But would not even such a 
stimulation function be equivalent to the discharge of energy^ 
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There IS another fact that must be considered though how 
much weight should be given to it is not wholly elear It cer- 
tainly has some significance We all have a feeling that passion 
moves us, that it energizes our thoughts and oiir bodily actions 
We have a consciousness that emotion and feeling activate us 
This conscious experience is a fact, its sigmficance is another 
question The expression, “I was moved by emotion,” or “I was 
overwhelmed by emotion,” “I was driven by emotion,” is on 
everybody’s lips, meaning moved or overwhelmed, or driven by 
emotion as a force or an energy It is the interpretation of “com- 
mon sense ” Common sense, of course, is a dangerous criterion. 
As a test it IS unreliable for it is quite likely, as we all know, to 
be fallacious Yet it may be right and sometimes is more likely 
right than some new-fangled, far-fetched theories of schools 

In this case, the testimonj' of consciousness and common sense, 
if it can be shown not to be c-ontradicted by demonstrable facts, 
acquires some weight as evidence And I think we must admit 
that there are no deinonstralecl facts that contradict the evidence 
of consciousness, even if it be insisted that there is none which 
supports It 

It IS not without bearing on this point that the notion of 
“energy” and “force" is derived, as I shall presently insist, from 
our conscious cxiiericnce of exerting force, from our con.sciou.s- 
ness or feeling of exerting energy If it were not for the reality of 
this consciousness of force, whether it be delusion or not, in all 
probability the term would never have come into being, some other 
term would have been mventcxl by the physicist though it is 
impossible to guess what it would have been He derives his 
conc^Iit of energy as something that moves and does things and 
causes things to happen from his const loiis experience of that 
which, as it siH>ii]s to liiiii, moves his muscles and energizes his 
whole being 

At any rate, the i onscious cxiK*rience of passion energizing us 
as a force is a fact though its interpretation and significance may 
be in doubt 

But how rcxoncile the concept of emotion as energy with the 
physicist’s concept of energy? Emotion, the psychologists and the 
plain man in the street recognize as a state of his consciousness, 
but if It IS of tlie order of consciousness how reconcile it with the 
physicist’s conceiitioii of energy, or rather identify it with his 
energy, a physical term — which is to say, with what the physicist 
means by energy? Here is an apparent paradox 

Well, what does a physicist mean by energy? It is not gomg 
too far to say that he has nothing in mind, if by energy is meant 
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a concrete entity of a specific nature and quality, like the ether, 
or electromagnetic waves or mass It is only a concept vliicli he 
postulates as an entity to explain why and how things happen 
To be sure, he measures and weighs it and tells us what quantity 
of kinetic energy is involved in the appearance and disappearance 
of motion But how does he do this'' He does it by measuring 
the motion and mass moved, as when, for instance, he measures 
the energy of a great turbine engine by measuring the motion 
and mass of things moved, etc — the product of 'le motion times 
one-half the mass Then he tells us such a cpiuntity of energy 
was used — derived from the 'oal and expended in motion He 
even tells us that mass itself is energy, and makes us a bit dizzy 
by his formula which now becomes quantity of energy is motion 
times one-half the energy ' 

If asked w’hat energj' is, he does not pretend to know or even 
care to know It is not iioc-c'ssary for him to know In fact it 
cannot be knoven by his objc*ctive mcthcxls It belongs to the 
unhiimablen of idiysuul science Hut, as J ha\e .drc.idv ) ointed 
out, the concept is dcrii’cd from conscious experience aiid may be 
said to be an aulliropoinorpliic term Things haTqxn an if there 
were an entity called energy But the physic ist will ' cdl you that 
it IS none of his business to deterimne what it ift It is none of 
hil ]ob 

Is it the job of the jisjcliologist? (’an be say fliat it is none 
of his business, if it is true that the phi’sicist derives his ter- 
minology and concept from jisychology, and if it is an cntertamable 
hypothesis that emotion is a certain kind of energy, that the two 
can be identified’* Isn't it Ins job to c’xplain how tins can be’ 
1 leave it to y ou 

This brings us back to the remark I made at the beginning about 
psychologists’ fighting shy of the cjuestion, feeling that it will lead 
them astray out of the beaten path of objective methods But 
if the notion of emotion’s tn'ing energy is cntertamable, I submit 
it becomes the business of psychologists to examine what is meant 
hy physical energy and mciuire how the apparent paradox of emo- 
tion’s lieing — like mechanical, electrical, and thermal energy — 
a form of tins jiostulate of physic's can be exiilained, that is, ex- 
plain how they can be one and the same thing And this would 
seem to be the business of the jisychologist as emotion is a psy- 
chological event and energy a psychological concept Tor without 
the eonc'ept of energy of some kind behavior ca’inot be explained 

The need of this inquiry is further forc-ed upon us, as the answer 
may make all the difference in the w'orld in our understanding of 
those fundamental psychological problems about which there is 
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much present-day debate, and whieh we are railed together in this 
symposium to diseiiss 

In lieu of an extended discussion of the paradox in question 1 
will content myself with stating my own conception of the answer 
to the problem 

The jiostulate of physical science of an entity called anthro- 
pomorphically energy is, by all the criteria of matter, immaterial 
Its nature is unknowable by tlie objective methods of science It 
is inferred from and postulated to explain the happenings of the 
so-c‘alled ‘physical world”, it is only known, therefore, by its 
manifestations or behavior — by what it does It is known from 
without, not from within 

As kinetic energy it manifests itself m many forms — as mechani- 
cal, electrical, thermal, chemical, etc , and perhaps neural energy, 
and each may be transformed into another form Many of its 
forms, it IS agreed, are the resultants of the complexities, colloca- 
tion, combination, number, and organization of its units The 
jiresent thesis is that psychical energy is another form 

Kinetic energy is only known through its manifestations, among 
which are the motions of electrons and of coll cations of electrons 
(atoms, molecules) and electromagnetic ether waves But the 
most advanced and jiliilosophic al physicists tend to regard elec‘- 
trons not as little lumps of something called electricity, but 'as 
units of energy itself and as s.’ch, of course, unknown in their 
inner nature Under this concept the whole universe is this mys- 
terious, unknown, immaterial energy 

Now according to our thesis emotions may be conceived as 
emerging as consciousness out of energy in either one or two ways 
(1) They may be discharging comjilexes of units of energy asso- 
ciated w ith the elec Irons of the highly complex atomic structure of 
the nervous system That is to say, the discharges emerge (by 
the principle of ‘‘emergent evolution”) as emotion because they 
are the energy itself — energy from within not as observed from 
without, of the extremely complex organization of enormous numbers 
of units of neural energy Observed from without they would be 
known only by what they do Or (2) we can conceive that kinetic 
afferent neural energy, being immaterial, becomes transformed 
into its like, immaterial psychical energy, which in turn, as a link 
in the chain of events, becomes transformed into immaterial 
efferent energy, thus conforming to the physical law of the trans- 
formation of energy 

That which is the unknown and unknowable by the obj'ective 
methods of science emerges as the known of psychology, as states 
of consciousness This, of course, is monism 
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The only alternative hypothesis is dualism and parallelism, 
that IS to say, epiphenomenonism and human automatism 

But emotion as an epiphenomenon would be as useless to the 
organism as the steam whistle, to borrow Huxley’s famous phrase 
is to the working of the engine It would be only a symbol m 
consciousness of what was happening without power to control, 
direct, or determine behavior, or at best its serviceability would 
be limited like a fire-gong, if the emotion be fear, to warning of 
danger, a signal to “look out” for fire but witlio'’l power to direct 
how to put It out or escape Here we stand between two concepts 
or hypotheses, both of which we find difficult to reioiuile with 
conscious experience 

The difficulty with the first is that our inodes of thinking arc 
so horribly and iiu orngibly loncrete tii.il i\e find ourseKcs handi- 
capped in conceiving physical forc-es as immiitcriiil, as anything 
like the psychical, and therefore as < omprehiuisible as an entity 
out of which anything like emotion or other state of consc lousiiess 
can emerge, or, as an alternative, though the psychical be force, 
how physical force, even if it be immaterial, can be transformed 
into the psychical as a link in the chain of ev ents to lie t' snsformed 
again into the immaterial ))hysieal 

The difficulty with the second is that it is irrecoi,' liable with 
conscious experience and common sense that tell us we are some- 
thing more than physiological automata, and th.ik emotion moves 
us, determines our behavior, and is not ..n ppiphenoinenoii nor 
only a symbol in consciousness of neural jircK esses 
Yet between these two hypotheses we must choose 
Which hypothesis is the more probable I submit for your con- 
sideration For my part, I lean towards the first 

For one tiling, it escapes the difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
constructing emotion and feeling out of sensory elements as the 
James-Lange theory rccjuires, but it assumes they are definite, 
psychical states lu accordance with the commonly accepted 
conscious experience of ages— a {lossibly debatable postulate 
I have avoided speculation as to the locus of origin of the psy- 
chical energy, whether at the central brain rcH’cptors of scnsoiy 
stimuli, or at the central motor outlets (s> napses) to efferent paths, 
or in a special locus of pattern neurones in the thalamus or cortex 
ill acc-ordance with the very lieauliful experimental studies of 
('annon The first two localizations are purely sjiec ulative 
WTierever it may be, the hypothesis enables us to form a con- 
structive notion of the serviceability of emotion and feeling to 
the organism and the part they jilay in lieliavior “Step on it, 
step on the gas " you tell your chauffeur And he steps on the 
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accelerator, and your machine springs forward with increased 
energy. “ Go to it, ” you tell the young man who has undertaken 
a job “Go to it, ” the coach tells the athlete — the track runners, 
the football team, the crew — and each and all step on the accelera- 
tor of their emotions and spring with revitalizing energy, power, to 
their task of beating their rivals Without turning on the energy 
of their emotions, what a listless game they would play ' But they 
step on the accelerator only when increased power is needed, yrt 
at all times the throttle is partially open, just enough to supply 
sufficient energy to keep the wheels of activity going and to help 
ill doing the everyday job 

The mechanism by which the throttle of emotional energy is 
thrown wide open or closed is another problem, but in the or- 
ganization of sentiments as worked out by ,Shand and McDougall, 
we have at least an adequate arrangement The linkage of ideas 
to the emotional dispositions (that is to the innate psychophy- 
siological mechanism of which emotion is the central energizing 
factor) to form sentiments would provide a serviceable adequate 
device According to this theory of sentiments their driving power 
IS derived from some siuh Imkage of the emotions When, then, 
the coach exorts his team to “go to it.” he tails into being, stimu- 
lates, a sentiment of one kind or another, one of winning, and the 
emotional energy of that sentiment sut>plies the needed power 

It is not necessary for me to point out how this conception is in 
hne with McDougaU’s theory of instmets so far as they are “prime 
movers of human activity ” Unless emotion and feeling are 
energy his theory would, it seems to me, have little weight 

William James, with that almost uncanny insight, a sort of clair- 
voyance which enabled him to see into commonplace things some 
meaning which escaped those of lesser vision, called attention to 
the “reserve energies of men ” It was just a commonplace fact 
until he touched it with his imagination, when it became an in- 
tnguing mystery 

The mystery disapjiears if emotion be energy Under certain 
conditions men arc known to perform feats of strength and en- 
durance of which they arc incapable in everyday life They seem 
to tap a reserve of energy ' I think that in such c onditions it will 
be found that they are in an emotional state of exaltation, or 
ecstasy, or some sorl of state when all inhibitions of emotion are 
dissociated, cast off, and the throttle of energy is thrown wide 
open allowing the driving forc% of emotion full play 

Other fruitful applications of the hypothesis as well as elabora- 
tions of Its details could be given if time permitted As it is, I 
leave it here as a useful concept to explain human behavior, com- 
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parable to that which physical science makes use of to explain 
the universe 

DISCUSSION 

Unidentified Member of Aodience I should like to a^k Dr Prince upon 
what theory he says energy is an antbrrtpomorphic term 

Db Prince In Llie first plac'e eneri^ is a concept that whs used in psvcholo^ 
and philosophy long before i1 was use<i m phvsM», I take it — ns far back as Anstotie 
In the second place, I think it is a generally accepted fact bv all the physicists — 
certainly by all tlie physicists with whom I have spoken, and I was only recently 
speaking to one of our most dwtingiiished nialhemnlician*' *nd physicists — that 
it was derived from conscioun experience If you slop to think about iL, what does 
the physicist see in the electron? He sees, if there were such h thing as that, 
something like tlial which 1 feel That woidd account for it T think it is generally 
accepted by every physicist and every psychologist that I have talked to 

Mr X May I ask how you would relate the theory to Keith Lucas theory of 
all or none? 

Dr Prince First, I will sa> it is something 1 had nc't Uninght of Secondly, 
I do not think it alters the situ itum under obscrvalion \\c now (‘onceivc of the 
discharge of neural encrg>, onlv we do not identify it as an emotion, ond you 
have to ask (he same question w tth reference to ix urnl energy , whethci c ouforms 
to the all or none theory 1 do not think it alters the thing at .iM If it is co ^patible 
with the theory of energy it would also be with this 
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FEELING AND EMOTION AS 
FORMS OF BEHAVIOR 

Albeht P Weiss 
Ohw State Unipermtii 

Introduction 
Changes in Psychology 

I believe we all a^ree that the fundamental assumptions of 
psychology are changing Man is being studied not only (a) as 
an organism that reports mental states, but also (h) with respect 
to the biological and social conditions which make him a partici- 
pating unit in a social organization These two points of view 
may be distinguished as (a) inentalistic, introspective, experi- 
ential, or literary, (h) as the biological-s(x.-iologieal ^ 

The systematic difference lietween the two lies in the fact 
that the mentalistic approach leads to philosophical- or meta- 
physical discussions, the bioscK-ial approach leads to social, 
statistical, biological, chemical, or physii*al discussions 

In order to throw the two points of view in strong relief against 
each other let me present them m contrast A definition of 
psychology stressing the mcntahstic set of fundamentals is given 
by Bentley (1925) "It (psycliology) seeks to describe and to 
understand cxiicrienee ancl the activities of the total organism 
in which experience plays an essential part" (p 15) As repre- 
sentative of the biosocial sot of fundamentals, I give the following 
"Psychology studies those movements of tlie individual from 

‘ For linguiHlic convenience I shall use the term ' bioscM lal" for the compound 
word bioloffjcaJ’SocioiojpiaJ, naturoi'evoliitjonjiry, or mereJ/ sijeiitific 

^The pfiilosophicul categories arc inadequate for psychology because they are 
the remnants of classifications of human behavior winch were developed before 
neurological observation bad made it possible to dr>sc nbe human behavior Pin* 
loBophy represents the uiianalyzable complex linginstiL resiMiises whidi are sub- 
stitutes for personal and tribal taboos, social, political, and religious practices whose 
origins are lost in untiqmly For those who lack the scientifit and particularly 
the biological training that makes human behavior comprehensible, outworn racial, 
national, and class shibboleths have been synthesis!^ into an ambiguous, but 
more elegant, terminology winch is more acceptable than the cruder popular 
superstitions In practice philosophic discussions lead to heterogeneity in classifi- 
cation, scientific discussions to homogeneity 
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infancy to maturity which estabiish his social status in the social 
organization of winch he is a member ” 

According to Bentley the psychological problem is largely that 
of describing human experiences (whatever we may mean by this 
term) I do not mean to be facetious m the use of the parenthetical 
phrase I believe the phrase is necessary bw-ause there is not 
sufficient agreement among psychologists as to just what is to be 
included under the term For any given writer, however, it is 
usually possible to formulate a reasonably dear tatement Bent- 
ley, for instance, indicates what he would include us follows 
“In experience, for examjile, appear tones and noises, and as they 
appear the organism is affected in a specific way and at a particular 
place by the vibratory movements of the air These vibratory 
movements (a part of the physicist’- world) affect experience 
only by way of the ear, more exactly stated, by 'v.ty of the auditory 
receptor or sense organ in the inner ear” (p 3t5) 

According to the biosocial position “experience” is merely .i 
name for our aeciuired responses It is an open cjucstion whether 
the study of human behavior (as opposed to the studv of human 
experience) will replac'c the menlahstu conccplion For tlie 
jiresetit it is only nccess.iTy to differentiate the two sets of funda- 
mental “doctrines,’’ mentahstic and biosocial psvchologj ’ 

^ In earlier writinj;& 1 hu\e used the term belmvioniilK jiibletiil of hiu^uiial 
WJieii, among others, I first begun using the term h<*h iviorisiit about twelve years 
Hgu I used it as the biologists and zoologists use it, na d description of the aclivUim 
of an organism Within tht last few years, howLVir it has uequired an eiitirelv 
different meaning in psychology That there is a piofoiind change taking place 
we may all admit, whatever we may think about the permanence of the change 
Bui this change IS not H'l sudden or of the same iifd lire asllu flare-up of “behavior* 
ism” in popular p9ycholog\ \s with biology psvchologv is getting furtlier and 
farther away from the position assigned to it by ]diiloHopl)v and is taking a place 
iiitermc'diate between biology aud scKiologv For u time it perhaps will lie neces- 
sary to distinguish this transition bv a name I liavc suggested the term biosocial 
This w^iuld have bc^n unnecessary liad the term beluivioristic retained ihi sci- 
entihc meaning that it has in animal lieliavior Unfortundtcly ps>choIogy is not 
>et scientific enough to have i gciiendly mseplcHl svsttin of fuiidamc iila) asHump> 
tions WV ma} as well admit Hus When we get these, and this is a problem for 
all of us, we can dispense with both the terms mental and liiosociul There will 
be onl> one approach to llie study of human behavior When there is only one 
approach we shall not need to cliaracterize it any more than it is now nec!es&c«r} 
to clistingiiish the scientific approach to physics and chemistry from the older 
Approach of alchemy Biology is still struggling witli a “vitulistu approach,” 
hut in \inericu at least the bioc hemical approach is n m regarded us almost self- 
evident 
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Doe» Psychology Need a Different Set of Fundamental 
Assumptions*' 

The introspective method isolates psychology from the bio- 
logical and social sciences, and we may ask whether it is possible 
to substitute fundamentals'* which will place psychology in the 
system of the natural sciences without losing whatever the intro- 
spective technique has to contribute 1 believe we must plan our 
exjieriments in such a way that it will be possible to weave our 
results into the fabric of sciem e as represented by physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and a social si'ience which studies statistically the 
biological and environmental conditions under which human 
institutions arise 

To be more specific, Titfhener (1908) defines feeling “as mental 
processes of the same general kind as sensations, and as mental 
processes that might, under favorable conditions have developed 
into sensation” (p 393) Meyer (1908) defines feeling as, “the 
(nervous) correlate of pleasantness and unpleasantness is the 
increase or decrease of the intensity of a previously constant cur- 
rent if the increase or decrease is caused by a force acting at a 
point other than the point of sensory stimulation” (ji 307) 

These two statements of the concept of feeling rest upon entirely 
different fundamental doctrines Professor Titfhener rests his 
analysis upon a inentalistic foundation, Ph-ofessor Meyer upon a 
biological foundation We may ask which set of nssuiiiptions will 
liest meet those requirements which are recognized as inherent 
in scientific method Simply stated, cannot what is included under 
the term mind or experience by psychologists and writers in general 
be more clearly described under a set of noii-inentalistic assump- 
tions? Suppose we begin with a shorter review of the problem of 
feeling as represented by traditional psychology 

The Frodlem of Feeling 
Contradictory Views of Feeling 

Lagerborg (190(1) regards a feeling as a weak and unlocalized 
sensation As soon us its intensity is increased it can be localized 
and IS then called a sensation There are three classes of feeling 
unpleasantness, pleasantness, and common feelings The corres- 
ponding sensations are pain, the sexual sensation, and insceral or 
kinaesthetic sensations There are probably special pleasure and 
pain nerves in various parts of the body which may be stimulated 

* I have outlined aucli a set of postulates in my A I'heoreHcal Basu of Human 
Behamor 
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in two ways (a) ineolianically and (6) chemically by the nutritive 
processes in the tissues Heightened metabolic proces'os produce 
pleasantness, lowered metabolic processes produce unpleasantness 
Titchener (1924) regards pleasantness and unpleasantness as 
elementary processes of a different sort from sensations and 
images, the mam difference being that feeling cannot be made the 
object of direct attention In comhinalion with organic and 
kinacsthetic sensation, pleasantness and unpleasantness produce 
sense feelings of six types agreeable and disagri'* .ible, the exciting 
and subduing, the straining and relaxing He does not offer 
specific biological correlates, nor does he regard feelings as causes 
in the modification of behavior “The explanation of action,” he 
says, “is to be found in the determining tendencies of the nervous 
system and not in the motive force of feeling” (p 258) 

For Marshall (1894) pleasure indicates the expenditure of sur- 
plus stored energj’ whereas pain indicates an exjienditurc of energj’ 
larger than the possible supply As mental correlates Afarshall 
(1908) proposes psycliual elemenls of the nat> le of pan and 
pleasure 

Sturnpf (1900) regards jileasanfness and unjjlcasautness a® 
sensations Unpleasantness is merely a slight degree of the 
sensation of pain Pleasantness is a slight degree of that sensation 
which in its greatest intensity results from stimulation of the 
sexual organs, and of which intermediate degrees are given the 
name of tickling and, somewhat stronger, lUhmg As the nervous 
correlate of jileasantness and unpleasantness Sturnpf assumes the 
existence of the algedonic jiain nerves suggested by Marshall 

The distinction between jiain and unpleas.mtness is clearly 
brought out by Professor (’alkms m her \crj' apt illustration, “It 
IS unpleasant, for example, but not painful, to mistake an ice- 
cream fork for an oyster fork at a dinner party” (p 71) As 
a neural basis for pleasantness and unpleasantness she proposes the 
nutritive conditions of the lells in the frontal lobes Pleasantness 
occurs when the nervous discharge passes over well-nourished 
cells, imideasantness when it passes over fatigued cells 

Pikler (1900) raised the question ivhich has now become domi- 
nant m psychology, namely, what is the selei tivc factor in changes 
of behavior!’ He holds that all organic life may he regarded as a 
mechanical process m one definite direction This process, which 
IS about identical with the vegetative life of an animal, depends for 
its continuance on the impressions made constantly upon the 
animal by the physical world surrounding it A part of the process 
occurs m the nervous system, another part m the rest of the body 
To force this process into its opposite direction results in death 
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But tenii)oraril.y i>arts of this process may be forced into the 
opposite direction From out of the large number of possible 
movements, that one is selected which does not oppose the forward 
direction of the general nervous activity going on all the time The 
nervous correlate of pleasantness is this relation between temporary 
nervous activities and the continuous nervous activity The 
relation of opposite direction is the nervous correlate of unpleasant- 
ness, the relation of equal direction that of pleasantness 

For Meyer (1908) the mental states are pleasantness and 
unpleasantness The nervous correlate is the increase or decrease 
of the intensity of a previously constant nervous process if the 
increase or the decrease is caused by a force acting at a point other 
than the point of sensory stimulation 

Fite (100,^) asks how pleasure and pain can modify behavior 
He extends the limits of jileasantness and unpleasantness beyond 
a few purely physiological metabolic processes to more complex 
habit systems, and expresses doubt as to the causal nature of the 
feelings For him pleasure and pain are not causes in mental 
life but mere indicators of the conflict or harmony between acting 
causes To express this in the light of recent theory, Fite regards 
the mental states as pleasure and pain, and the nervous correlate as 
some effect of the oiicratioii of the conflict or harmony between 
acting causes . 

In presenting these theories I have ignored compile ations such as 
localization, dearness, recognition, lack of habituation, value, 
etc In doing this I have simplified the facts so as to get the max- 
imum of clearness in the present state in the psychology of feeling 
when expressed in traditional terms * It seems to be agreed that at 
least the mental states of pleasantness and unpleasantness are 
characteristic of feeling The physical or jihysiological correlates 
of feeling are given as .sensory processes (Lagerborg, Marshall, 
Stumpf), relationships lietween sensory processes (Pikler, Meyer), 
indicators of jiliysiologic al c oiidition (('alkins, Titchener, Marshall, 
Lagerborg), luirniony between the causes for action (Fite, Meyer) 


Ao Unified Kxfierunenlal ProqTam 

The difficulty of resolying the lack of agreement into a senes of 
crucial experiments is well indicated by the lack of unity m the 
recent ex|)erimental work on feeling There seem to be too many 
cjuestions that are not questions Even though the problem of 

^ No has been made to exhauat the possibilities I only wish to show 

that even >\hero we arc fairh well agreed on any introspective findings, we are 
not agreed on an> objective correlate For these findings 
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feeling; lias been before us for many years, the obvious question — 
what percentage of an individual’s daily activity is pleasant, what 
percentage is unpleasant?— has no ready answer The practical 
question — shall I select alternative modes of action on the basis of 
an anticipated feeling content, either immediate or remote? — 
IS still answered as it was l)\ the Greeks, by various ethical codes 
svhich have never been subjected to scientific analysis 

Of course this limitation is not restricted to the mental states 
called feelings II is a limitation wherever m -ntal states are 
restricted to the introspeitive method leading, as it does, to 
metaphysical discussions rather than to the ana^rsis of environ- 
mental and sensorimotor lompouents 

feeling “ai suih” or <ii> Action 

It has been urged that biological and social considerations should 
not determine the diaraetcr of psyi hological investigations and 
that the introspective method (toes make it possible lo study feeling 
“as such” even though the data se< iired by this method make no 
1 ontact with the work of other scientists 

For those who exjieit an invesligatio.i to eontribule toward the 
development of general scientific laws, the study of feihng “as 
such’’ IS not very alluring Of course, 1 reoognu’jp that isolation 
from the other sciences nets! not result in m.ictivity That it does 
not IS well attested by the novelist, espcc lally the so-called psy- 
chologic al novelist who jirobably rejiresents the highest degree of 
introsjicctive cfficienev However, is this science? Or does it 
bec-ome science by merely restncting the scojie of the free literary 
associations to the siiecial introspective c-ategoncs of sensation- 
image, feeling, attention? This is, 1 believe, a jiersonal problem 
w’hich each must decide for himself However none can escape 
the verclic t wliic h science eventually will render as to the merit' of 
this method 

In tins c’oniiec \ loii I w ish to call attention to a difference lietweeii 
introspective obscrcation and scientific observation which is not 
generally recognized Titchener (19241 maintains that psy- 
chological observation is not es.sentially different from other 
observation, that the world which the psychologist explores is 
“the world with man left in ' Nctw il seems to me that by the 
way m which Titc’bener uses the phrase “man left in” he is in- 
troducing a "something more" which is not in the category of 
natural scieiic-e We find this more clearly stated in the following 
quotation “the cxperienc-e which we are to have is a mental 
expenence, and our ac count of it is to be touched in psychological 
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Inn^iua^c We are, then, ready for the experience, it comes, and 
we give it our best attention; we then express it in words; and we 
try to express it fully and adequately in the words that it itself 
points to and requires When the account has been written down, 
and so made available for other students, we have completed a 
psychologu al observation When a number of such observations 
liave been taken, we have the materials for a scientific descrip- 
tion” (j) 10) 

We may ask just what is included under the term “experience,” 
and what is the “it ” which comes and to which we pve attention? 
That the “it” is not merely a linguistic idiom is clear when we 
try to answer any genetic question m psychology To be specific, 
supjiose we ask wlien docs tlie “it” (say the experience of pleasant- 
ness) first ocenr in the infant^ We cannot answer this question 
in the same way that we can answer the (piestion when does the 
plantar reflex first appear* Asking the infant to report when 
pleasantness apjicars or disajijiears is useless To answer the 
question at all we must select some action' of the infant from 
which we must infer the expenente of pleasantness Here con- 
troversy begins We are confronted with the following questions 

1 C’an ail infant experience pleasantness* 

i2 If we agree that he can (and few would answer this with a 
categorical yes), what act shall we accept as an invariable indicator 
of fileasaiitiiess'' 

ci) If w'e select the act of smiling, very few psychologists will 
accept this as an invariable sign of pleasantness 

b) Some will refuse to acx^pt any physical manifestation 
and will refer the jiroblem to jihilosojiby or mcla])hysics 

c) Some will maintain that it may be necessary to agree upon 
some jiliysual cntciion but that we must not forget that the 
lihysical criterion is only a c-orrelate or an indicator, that there is 
a “something more" of which we must not lose sight 

(1) Still others, and this is by far the greatest number, will 
h.ise no criteria and will simply liegm on some kind of an investi- 
gation wine h they c-laini reveals the “f.« ts” of pleasantness rather 
than any theoretical principles 

These questions illustrate what I mean by saying that the 
introspective method leads us to philosophical discussions None 
of these cjuestions arise m a scientific investigation The fact is 
that traditional psychology has limited itself to observations which, 
from their nature, .ire jiliilosophie and not scientific 

* That wc must select an action, some contractile effect in the infant, which 
produces changes in the light 'naves or sound waves that act on the eyes or ears 
of the experimenter is obvious A motionfcas infant cannot become the object 
of the of lUNcstigalion 1 am describing 
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Young (1927) in a very significant experiment on pleasantness 
and unpleasantness concludes “Some of the conditions which 
determine the report in affective psychology are (a) the I'l’s edu- 
cation m psychology which includes the kind and the amount of 
his information, (6) the O's bias determined in part by his theo- 
retical reflections, (c) the O's understanding of words aud his 
habits of speech, and (d) the suggestions which happen to reach 
him from various sources” (p 187) 

In other words, introspection is not iiispcclioi' Introspection 
assumes an “it,” an “exiiericme ” an entity of some sort which 
IS not assumed m the natural •■iicnccs However, at this time I 
merely wisli to call attention to the fact that .iii ontogenetic 
approac li to the study of cxpcncnce is practically excluded Thi" 
docs not mean that feeding cannot be st idied from the biological 
and social points of %’icw However, nlien «c do tins we are 
clearly relinquishing the nientalistic or cxpcnential group of 
fiindamental.s and adoiitiug other fundamentals 

Lderanj versus Scientific Observation 

I think tlial my analysis thus far in hcates what an exceedingly 
difficult task confronts us if wc try to make a scientitk study of 
the many things that ha\c lieen included under the term fec'ling 
We can well agree with loung (1927) that “The confusion and 
contradiction found to-day within affect nc psychology «rc noto- 
rious Upon the most lunclaincntal matters there is little agree- 
ment among }isychcilogists” (p 186) 

Verhajis, however, this confusion arises onb because of the 
traditional iiitrospec li\e approach which yields imveriliablc data 
and wliic h assumes that feeling is “something more” than physical 
or physiologic’al conditions This has led us to regard pleasantness 
or unjileasa lit ness as “scuiietlimg” which determines our ac-tions 
Such a theory removes the iieecl for making a c arefiil analysis of 
hiological anil social fac-tors We need only learn how to control 
our own minds or our mental states by sonic sun|)le iiliilosophic- 
device such as “reflection and self-analysis” and then be able to 
jiroduce pleasantness or iinple,isaiitiiess at will If we c iin do this, 
why make painstaking observations on stimulating and sensori- 
motor eonclitions whic h are at most only iiidirec tly assoc lated 
with feeling? 

The same ambiguity is evident in recent writings in w Inch the 
term “experience” is used as a iMisal or selecting agent m modifying 
behavior From the biosoeial standpoint the term experience 
IS merely a name for any change in activity’ which replaces in- 
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.stinctivc or acquired behavior This is equivalent to saying that 
the term experience is merely the literary name for the totality 
of our acquired responses, particularly our social responses 

This, of course, does not explain “how” experience can modify 
behavior From the biosocial point of view behavior is modified 
only by 

1 The growth of the sensorimotor system along lines that are 
determined by inheritance 

2 The internal stimulating cxinditions produced by internal 
biochemical processes 

.S The external stimulating conditions which act upon the 
sensorimotor mechanism These can be divided into two classes: 

o) The ordinary physical environment which is common to 
both human and infrahuman organisms, 

6) The social environment which is specific for human beings 
The sexual environment itself is the pnxluct of contemporaneous 
and past human behavior 

An individual does not respond to all the possibilities whic‘h 
the environment presents, if we measure the possibilities by the 
different responses of all the individuals who have been ac-ted upon 
by It When we say the responses of an individual are selective, 
this means only that he does not make all possible responses The 
selective agent is the sensorimotor system as determined by in- 
heritance, by ns structure, by its biochemical properties, by the 
physical and bioscx-ial environment To say that “experience” 
acts as a selective agent is merely the literary way of stating the 
scientific fact that sensorimotor conditions determine our behavior 

To study human behavior scientifically we must drop the literary 
approach and begin a series of careful analyses of the stimulating 
and response conditions The introspective method has made us 
practically blind to the fact that normal human behavior is mostly 
acquired and that changes in behavior originate ,15 changes in the 
physical conditions 

The social environment of sjieech, language, and other individ- 
uals IS a physical environment, patterns of light and sound waves 
principally The individual prciduces these patterns by muscular 
contractions and in no other way In turn his own reactions arc 
produced by the light and sound patterns produced by the mus- 
cular contractions in others Many of these patterns developed 
long before man was able to isolate their physical components and 
this explains their non-scientific form Language, for instance, 
must always remain incomprehensible to one unacquainted with 
such things as the vocalizing reflex, sensory structure and function, 
and sensorimotor interchangeability between individuals. 
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The scientific approiicli to the study of huinaii behavior and 
human achieveiiient is the rearrangement of the literary classi- 
fication of human behavior into those classifications which give 
the structural and functional components of human actions These 
are physical and biological, and the “something more" upon 
which the mentalistic conception insists is only a substitute speech 
response for our inability to isolate all the physical components 
in a given form of behavior 

’J'llh UlOHOCIAl, \PPnOACH TO THE PuOBI.EM 
OF Feemnc. 

Stimulating and Cimirartile Effectx 

This approach assumes that all of hiinian behav ior can be under- 
stood if we know the properl les of the stimulating conditions which 
act on an organism and the properties of tlie organism itself 
Specifically with resiiecl to the problem of feeling, a biosocial 
analysis recjiiires a description and enumeration of (1) ibe con- 
tractile effects (reactions) that are to lie incliicleil under the term 
feeling, (8) the ontogeny and phylogenv of the contr.ictik effects, 
(,i) the stimulus antecedents of the contractile effects, i4l the 
social effects of the contractions on other individuals 

If an analysis of a limited number of responses leads to a generali- 
zation from which the four phases can be deduced without the 
specific analysis of each response or response senes, we have a 
scientific uniformity or law 

(1) The Contractile EJfectx A complete analysis of the con- 
tractile effects that are to be included under the lerm feeling would 
cover a description of all the reactions, implicit and overt, which 
have been desc nbed under fcx*ling by the various writers These 
descriptions need not be in actual anatomical or neurological 
terms, jirovided they arc clearly understood Thus a “smile” 
descTilies a contractile effect as well for our purpose as would an 
enumeration of the extents and seqiienc«s of the contractions of 
the many muscles actually involved in producing the smile’ 

Have we siic-h a list''' We have not However, suppose we ig- 
nore this for the present and assume that those contractile effects 
which produce the stimulus pattern called a smile are an indication 
of what IS c ailed pleasantness The rerhal contractile effects which 
may indicate feeling are of the tyiK? that produce the sounds “it 
IS pleasant,” “it is iinplcasant.” “it is indifferent ” There are 

’ LhiuIis (1824) has perfonnisl u sents iif espennients iii «hich he recsirdcd pho- 
loirraphicallc the Hctiial changes in the cimlracdiona cif the fueiaf muscles as re- 
vealed hv displacements of the skin surface 
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many linpuistic variants of these phrases More doubtful reactions 
are laughing, crying, avoiding, reaihing, vomiting, injury, manner 
of eating, sex resjionses, etc , according as we tiy to fit our defini- 
tion of feeling to one or another writer I think we all agree that 
we have no relatively complete list of actions which could be 
classified under the category of feeling, nor do we have a generaliza- 
tion from -which such a list could be deduced 

(2) Ovtoqetiy and Phytogeny of the Contracitle Effects The 
genesis, botli ontogenetic and phylogenetic, of the (ontractile 
effects III feeling has received scanty recognition Restricting 
our remarks to the act of smihng, we know that the infant does 
not smile for .shout ten days after birth After the smile does 
appear it is variable and writers are not agreed that it aWays 
expresses feeling Some charaitenze it as an automatic reflex at 
first Gradually the muscular contrai-tions of smiling follow better- 
known stimulating conditions but the stimuli again soon become 
too comjilex for classifii-ation In adult life the smile may ex- 
press many different conditions It may lose entirely its feeling 
of significance and beioinc a response to a non-atfective stimulus 
such as the smile of a salesman greeting a customer As to the 
phylogeny of the smile m.iuy animals, ajies particularly, show 
changes which have been c.ilW smiles How’cver, we are not able 
at present to trace back to infraluiman eonditions those sensori- 
motor stnicturbs and functions which are now the smile of the 
infant About other activities such as laughing (vocalization) 
we know even less We c annot ascribe these gaps in our information 
as eiitirc'ly due to the nature of the problem The jialeo-anthro- 
pologists, for instance, have worked out a very comprehensive 
record of the ontogeny and phylogeny of the bones and muscles of 
the foot Of course, the genesis of sensorimotor structures is 
more difficult, but it is a problem of the same sort 

(3) The Stimulating Effects I’he stimuli which release the 
contractile effects that express feeling, say the act of smiling in an 
infant of six months, include .such .stimuli as the light-wave pat- 
terns reflected from jiarents, nurse, feeding bottle, rattle, toys, 
the sound-wave patterns produced by the movements of parents, 
nurse, ammal.s, toys, the internal stimuli from metabolic and nu- 
tritional conditions Resides these direc t stimulations, supplemen- 
tation or interferences between the nervous processes themselves 
seem to release feeling responses The list is different for each in- 
fant and does not remain constant To attempt to enumerate 
all the stimuli wliic h release the smile in a given adult would be 
futile If this IS impossible for even such a simple response 
as a smile, the task has no conceivable limits when we consider 
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the many other responses from which writers have inferred the 
presence of feeling 

If feeling is to be included as a scientific uniformity, it is necessary 
to arbitrarily establish a generalization which will enable us to 
classify stimulating conditions at cording as they do, or do not, 
produce the contractile effects which are to be included under the 
term feeling 

(4) The Soci<d Effect of the Contractions One of the most 
frequent effects of the smile of one jiersoii on ai< )ther is also to 
release a smile in the other person IVo factors which usually are 
not isolated should be listed separately 

a) The actual muscle contractions In a smile these w'ould be 
certain facial muscles, in a laugh, the contrattions of lertain 
muscles in the throat and < hcsl 

b) The effects of these contraetions on the meilitnn irhich acts as 
the stimulus on the other person's sense orqaiis Thus, a smile is 
transmitted from one person to aiiothei bv the i haiiges wlia h the 
contractions of the facial muscles produce in the pattern of the 
light waves which act on the other person's (‘yes In transmitting 
a laugh (assuming that vision is exc hided; the change i» m the 
sound-wave patterns acting on the ear of the olhci person 

We may begin by asking, what kind of response docs the smile 
release in other individuals? The smile of the infant releases 
fondling, vocalizing, playing, ctMldlmg, and m gcifcral some form 
of behavior directed toward the child The smile of the salesman 
serves as an intrcxluction which releases Ihc biiving .mcl selling 
responses The smile of the diplomat is supposed to be non- 
committal, should not be reacted to at all Thus v e might c onlinue 
with all kinds of smiles, the ccapicttisli smile, the smile of derision, 
sympathy, approval, etc , all of which are different physii-al patterns 
which act on others in more or less specific wajs This purely 
physical transmission of stimuli is overlooked in the ment.ilistic 
approach In some way the mental state of the smile in one jierson 
IS said to arouse a corresponding mental state iii another Any of 
our so-called iisycliological novels will res cal many hypothetical 
effects jiroduced on others by the various kinds of smiles, but 
little has liecn done along scientific lines Again I have limited my 
analysis to that of the smile To include the many other ways in 
which the physical expression of feeling may ac t as a stimulus whii'h 
changes the behavior of others would be an enormous task It is 
this speaker-hearer relation (as it is c’allcd by the linguist ,) which 
has been practically ignored in the psychological investigations 
The smile has been studied as an individual response or as an 
individual mental state Its effect on others has rcc'eived very 
little attention. 
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I shall refrain from even attempting to indicate the ontogenetic 
and historical phases by which the contractile effects expressive of 
feeling have acquired their special social stimulating values. The 
problem is scarcely recognized But again when we consider the 
much more intensive biological studies in animal life, such as love 
antics, dances, plumage decorations, bird songs, strutting, etc , 
we can see that the subject is not beyond the limits of the scientific 
method Our experiments on affection and feeling have been based 
on the implicit assumption that responses which belong to the 
literary feeling category are more than physical effects, that they 
are expresetona of underlying mental states A complete biosocial 
analysis of feeling requires a description of all the responses, all 
the forms of stimulation which release these responses, all the 
social effects produced in other individuals, and the genetic and 
historical description of the antecedents of both the responses and 
stimuli Until wc undertake to investigate feeling in this way we 
are not attacking the problem m a scientific manner 

Feeling as a Biosonal Category 

I think it IS clear that if feeling is to be an imiiortant topic in 
psychology \ic must limit ourselves to verifiable data, drop the 
causal implication in iiieiital processes, and try to develop a 
generalization, from which wc can deduce the stimulus-response 
relations Without a generalization, an attempt to analyze each 
response which conceivably con be included under the literary 
category of feeling presents insurmountable and experimental 
difficulties 

The most promising approach along these lines seems to be that 
of Meyer (1908), who has tried to discover some biological condition 
(a nervous correlate) which seems to conform to most of the literary 
requirements However, we should be careful to recognize that 
there is on ambiguity in the term correlate If we mean by corre- 
late the biological or sociological manifestation of a psychical 
entity, we shall not have gained anything If the nervous correlate 
IS merely a scientific description of what in the jiast has been 
described only in a literary manner, we shall be safe, but we may 
then ask, why use the term “ nervous correlate * ” Why not merely 
differentiate the scientific from the literary description? 

Normal Interferences and Faeihlatioiis in Behavior Senes 

At any given time, for each individual, the environment releases 
responses which are determined by the individual’s previous 
behavior history They represent the daily personal, domestic. 
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professional, and* public adjustments which give the individual 
his social status The stimulating potential of the environment is 
always greater than is indicated by the responses which actually 
occur But from early infancy the physical and social environment 
IS such that the individual is constantly being trained in a particular 
direction and this represents his behavior career 

However, at no time is the senes of day-to-day activities so 
uniform, and the environment so unvarying, that abrupt changes 
do not occur These changes which are of relative'y short duration 
(as compared with the longer life-history senes; may affect the 
normal behavior in two ways 

а) A facilitation or supplementation of the normal series so 
that it requires less energy or less time 

б) An interference or retardation of the normal series so that it 
requires more energy or a longer time 

Feeling as a /ielationship belipeen Responses 

From the biosocial ^ lewpoint we may im lude under the term 
feeling this facilitation or interference of new stimulus and response 
groupings with the system of coordinated activities making up the 
normal behavior of the individual Feeling then would be the 
term used to describe a relationship between relatively temporary 
and permanent liehavior Pleasantness would refer to a condition 
in winch some new stimulus grouping relea'-cs responses that facil- 
itate the general coordination of movements, provided this facil- 
itation arises not as a mere increase in the int ensity of a stimulus 
already acting The term unpleasantness may he used to indicate 
the sensorimotor conditions in which a new stimulus releases 
responses which interfere with the normal behavior career, again 
providing the interference arises not as a mere decrease in the 
intensity of a stimulus already acting This is practically the 
equivalent of Meyer’s point of view as developed about twenty 
years ago Since this is readily accessible I need only indicate his 
main conclusions 

The term feeling should be restnrted to pleasuntness-unpleasuntness 

Pleosantness-unpJeaSBntiiPss does not occur apart from pereeption 

Pleasantness-unpleasantness is not localized 

Home sensations are usuall} unpleasant, some are usually pleasant * 

Sensory and intellectual pleasantness and unpleasantness are uf the same 
nature, but the highest intellectual activities give the most intensive pleasantness- 
unpleasantness whereas sensory pleasantness-unpleasantness is rather insignificant 
in the life of a person of culture 

Emotions are usually accompanied by pleasantness-unpleasantness 

Pl^santness-unpleasantiiess is not the cause of action and is the latest product 
of mental evolution 
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Wc may now ask why has not Meyer’s clear presentation re- 
ceived more attention? I believe this is due to the general in- 
adequacy of the mental categories as the basis for an experimental 
program for the study of human behavior Students well trained 
in science fretiuently assert that the difficulty with psychological 
problems lies in the fact that “one does not know how to get 
started ’’ 

The sensorimotor jiroblems of supplementation and inter- 
ference are very important psychological problems liecause they 
form a part of the general problem of hoy, new actions arc selected 
and acquired However, the special case of supplementation and 
interference which seems to fit the literary descriptions of feeling 
best, IS relatively unimportant The question, “ Is it pleasant or 
unpleasant'*” is a relatively uninifiortant one when the individual 
IS learning those responses required by his social status Most 
new adjustments are at first unpleasant, but this does not jirevent 
us from accjuiriiig them From the biosoeial standpoint, then, 
pleasantness only indicates that the action jirobably will lie 
repeated Unpleasant ness indicates th<it it probably will not be 
repeated However, these jiroiKisitioiis have so many cxcejitions 
and are so difficult to stale st4itistically that they do not seem 
to be very promising as indicMtors of what actions will or will 
not become jiart of the individual's normal behavior It is the 
biosocial requirliment that determines this 

Conclusion 

Wliat traditionally has been included under the term feeling 
may be regarded as a literary dewriptioii of the biological factors 
of facilitation and interference Nevertheless, the scientific 
analysis of facilitation and interference is such a general problem 
that it occurs wherever changes in behavior occur. The special 
type of facilitation and interference which Meyer gives as the 
nervous correlate of feeling is a .special case of the general problem 
of the interaction lietwc«n the structural and functional properties 
of the sensorimotor system, and the stimulating conditions of 
the environment 

The mcntahstic point of view has failed to distinguish ade- 
quately between sensory facilitation and interference on the one 
hand, and the tyjie of fai dilation and interference -which may 
occur betw'een ac qiiircd behavior series of long and short duration 
In addition the mentalistic conception has only recently recognized 
the fact that pleasantness and unpleasantness are not causes in 
the important hfe-adjustiiieiits, and therefore a literary analysis 
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of the feelings of an individual from birtli to death does not 
contribute as much to the development of the laws of human be- 
havior as does a study of the biosocial components of human 
behavior during the social maturation of the individual A men- 
talistic analysis is restricted to relatively new adjustments and 
exceptional conditions, it does not describe the very prosaic and 
very uninteresting phases through which an infant enters adult- 
hood and which for the most part are so commonplace that we 
have ceased, even as scientists, to reart to t’ ein From the 
scientific standpoint feeling is a lelatively unimportant category 
because it does not enter as a f'usal fac i or m biosocial adjustment 


The PiioBEEM or Pmotios 
Iniroduction 

The topic of emotion is at present being mvestiguted from 
many angles Again we find jdaiiless exiiennient . of tin let us 
see what we can sec” type The simple question— w hat is an 
emotion, or what shall we include .uider the term ernotion?- 
was raised by Landis ef al (19^5) Incv begin with ilic .issiimp- 
tion that a rating scale is the best crilerion for emotionality 
Part of the instructions to the raters reads ,‘By emotional 
stability see mean the ability to resist the cuimilatise effect of 
the emotional situafioes such as might be employed m ex- 
perimental conditions” (ji ?J5) The extreme conditions are 
rcjiresented as “going to picc*cs” and “not going to pieces ” 

Of course this already assumes that the raters have some 
definition of emotionahtv, and the degree of the eonsistency 
of the ratings that was actually found shows that they do How- 
ever, this Jiiny Ik* merely an exjiression of the fac t that the raters 
have had similar linguistic and scxial training From the bio- 
scx’ial staiidjioint the rating scale is a cpiantitative expression of 
the degree of uniformity which exists m the literary terminology 
of the “emotion” category t\itli raters representing wide varia- 
tions m social status, the consistency would be correspondingly 
less Even with his rehiticely uniform group and the results of 
subsequent experiments, Landis (1926) is unable to convince him- 
self that the literary classification is serviceable He says, “Any 
attempt to define ‘emotion’ in a simjile, elean-cut fashion must 
be a failure siiic'e the phenomena generally classified under the 
term are much too complex and diverse to admit such treatment” 
(p 242) I think this means that the literary classification of 
emotions, developed as it was without a sensoiimotor background 
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Simply cuts across tlie stimulus-i’esponse uniformities which 
I^andis was investigating In emotions as in feelings, it is probably 
more fruitful to differentiate the inentalistic category mto 
biosocial categories 

The plausibility of the Jaines-l^ange theory of emotions has led 
to studies of the changes in Iiodily processes during those condi- 
tions in which the organism was said to lie in an emotional state 
Among the organu processes that have been and are being studied 
we find (liangesiu pulse, blood-pressure, blood toinposition, respira- 
tion, knee-jerk, changes in Uie electrical resistance of the tissues, 
in action currents, basal metabolism, and metabolic rate, etc 

As one phase of these studies a peculiar ( ondition has arisen 
Because of the absence of a generally acceptable criterion of 
emotion, the tendency is in the direi*tion of defining emotion in 
terms of these organic measurements For instance, instead of 
regarding the psychogalvanic process as an organic function of 
emotion, we tend to say that the psychogalvanic process is pro- 
portional to the emotion As yet the real problem — how does 
the psychogalvanic jirocess correlate with the degree of bio- 
social adjustment which the individual is able to make* — is just 
being recognized Whether these organic responses are better 
functions of the character of the overt resjionses which deter- 
mine the individual’s social status than are some other easily 
measurable responses, remains an open question 

The Biosocial Approach to the Problem of Emotion 

As I jiointcd out under the tojiic of feeling, the bioscx'ial approach 
is specifically directc-d toward the description of those movements 
and the antecedents of those movements which we call human 
behavior Thus an individual who is sitting on a i liair iii a relaxed 
condition and whose hand is suddenly brought into contact with a 
number of live frogs, which he did not see beforehand, goes through 
a series of movements which can be described, jihotographically at 
least 

The greater the number of responses that are recorded and the 
better the stimuli have lieen controlled, the more instructive will 
be the experiment Whether we call this a “fear” response or an 
“emotion” is quite beside the point If the stimulus and the 
response conditions are under the best control, we may classify 
the subjects on the basis of the behavior records of which a psy- 
chogalvanic reading may be one out of many others 

If, further, the ac-tion is studied from the standpoint of the ontog- 
eny and pliylogeny of both the individual and social stimulus and 
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response conditions, we shall approach the limit of at least knowing 
something about this one form of behavior 

Speetfic and Non-specific Behavior 

From the biosocial standpoint a very important relationship 
between responses is one in which we determine the jiercentage of 
specific as compared with non-specifit activity in performing a 
given task The difiiculty of defining specific .iiid non-specific 
can be eliminated by assigning a task which n:‘ist be done in a 
predetermined manner before the response senes is accepted as 
biologically or biosocially adequate If m performing such a task 
the individual makes many non-spcc-ific movements (either im- 
plicit or overt), the time will be lengthened If he fails to make 
the specific movements necessary to jierform the task, the time 
will also be lengthened We can now define sjiecifie movements 
as those movements which complete the task in the shortest time, 
even though they are not qualitatively identical Tin iiartii-- 
ular task can be simple or complex to meet the i npacitie,-. of the 
individuals to lie measured 

Meyer (1921) was the first, to my knowledge to formulate this 
category,* and lie has designed an ajiparatiis wlnil. meets the 
preceding conditions The task consists of a combination of 
relatively simple movements, which the subjest learns for the 
first time Uy combining these simple movements into various 
tempi and rates, a problem of any degrt'e of complexity can be 
developed 

It seems to me that the literary classification “emotional in- 
stability” liest descnlies an individual who makes non-specific 
responses for which specific bioscHial responses have lieen estab- 
lished This conception seems also to be shared by Warren (1919) 
who says, under the r61e of emotion in mental life “The emotions, 
more than any other kind of mental states, represent by-gone 
conditions of life They do not fit jiarticularly well into the human 
world of to-day” (p 300) “The emotional part of our mental 
life IS to some extent an anachronism Emotion, if uncontrolled, 
hampers the jirojicr interrelation between the individual of to-day 
and the env'ironmeiit of to-day It is only when the instinctive 
emotions are trained into intelligent modes of expression that this 
phase of mental life works harmomously with the rest” (p 302). 

• Meyer uses the terms “useful” nnd “useless" movements If we chicle stnctly' 
by Meyer’s definition of useful and useless, no difficulties arise, but I doubt whether 
in the present state of psychology it is possible to use the terms without a strong 
“vitahstie" tinge We are still too much disposed to run into discussions of the 
"purposive ’ type which indude much mure than Meyer would inehide 
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The Elimination of the Literary Category of Emotion 

It seems to me that a category of In'Iiavior which is defined as 
the ratio between specific and non-specific movements will elim- 
inate many of the jiroblems that be bidden m such a classifica- 
tion of the emotions as given by Warren (li)19) 

1 Expressive (Nutritive) e ^ , ]ov» gnef. shock etc 

2 Reproductive e k * love. lust, tenderuess. elt 

S Defensive e g . fear, disfpist. sluime etc 

4 Agfp^ssive e g , anger, hatred, prule etc 

5 Social Emotion e g , affee tmii, cordiulitv, pitv cli 

6 With Temporal l^nijcction i g , regret, surprises elt 

Of course for special forms of behavior such as aesthetic or 
ethical, it may be useful to attempt a ( omplete biosoc lal analysis 
of some of the separate items given in lists of this type The 
stimulus-response conditions of any lieliav lor series can be arbitra- 
rily delimited and, w hen so delimited, the movements of w’hicli it is 
made up can be classified as siiecific or non-specific on the basis 
of some criterion based iijion personal, domestic, professional, and 
iiublic requirements which an* relatively constant for a given social 
status 

If a biosociul apiiroach can ebmin.ite such vexing questions as 
these — Arc there any emotions^ IVIial is rage“ Whal is anger, 
]oy, griefs Arq there any instincts^, etc — iiuestions which are 
now sources of much controv ersy, a great deal w ill have been gained 
The biosociul approach c Icarly recognizes the fac t that all lieliavior 
classifications are human classifications and tli.it classihcations or 
descriptions in biological, statistical, and social terms are siijiersed- 
ing those that were develoiied when only ,i siijicriiaturahstic 
theory of hiimaii liehavior w<is possible 

Organic Measurements in Emotion 

Every response rc'qiiires a c'ertaiii c'xjiciidif lire of energy which 
varies greatly for different stimulating conditions Under normal 
conditions the reserve food material in the nervous and muscular 
tissue IS not much above that required for the demand of a basal 
metabolism rate of about 100 calories jier hour If a set of muscles 
functions strongly, the available reserve is soon used up and must 
be renewed This is done through llie lilood stream, wliic li carries 
a constant amount of food in the form of glucose As this is ab- 
sorbed by the functioning tissues it is replac ed in the blocal by the 
conversion of the glycogen m the liver to sugar To keep the sugar 
content of the blocid as constant as it actually has la'cn found to 
he, requires delicate sensorimotor regulation of the glandular 
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system If tins system is not functioning properly the individual 
makes movements that are too strong, too weak, or b’osocially 
troublesome 

Inadequate functioning of the regulating mechanism" would 
give us another class of liehavior which would indicate emotional 
instability as generally understood It seems to me that the pres- 
ent interest in the organic measurements under experimental 
emotional situations is an attempt to learn how this regulating 
mechanism is related to social mteratlion 

Ctmduswn 

From what has preceded we may regard the biosoiial problem 
of emotions from two views (a) as the ratio of specific as com- 
pared with non-specific moveiimits in llu‘ performance of a given 
task, (6) the relationsliq) between the internal energy regulating 
mechanism and biosocial adjustment 

vSl MMAHY 

One of the big problems m science is to answer the ijuestion 
What docs the normal person do and how does he come to do it? 
The individual himself docs not know and the traditional method 
of asking him does not yield scientific results ANe must make a 
study of the biologic al and social antecedeiil s of hi? actions There 
are at least four jilw-es to be studied (a) tlic actions themselves, 
(6) the conditions which prcKliice them, Ir) the effects of the 
actions on other persons, {d) and the origin both ontogenetic and 
phylogenetic of both the stimuli and the mosements of winch 
the actions are made iiji In other words, we wish to know how 
the infant bc'c oiiics the adult and how the adult modifies the infant 

Our jiresent coiiceiitioiis of the individual and of human liehavior 
were develojicd long before we had the neurological information 
that IS essential to make miif aciwn at all romprehenxiblc As 
a result, the literary categories that were developed show no 
connection wuth the stimiiliis-response tyjic of c’ategones now 
develojiing 

The problem of feeling liecomes a study of the facilitation or 
interfcTence lietwecn mcnenicnts when these conditions arise from 
stimuli at sensory points other than the ones which are releasing 
the particular resiioiisc This is a siicc lal case of the more gen- 
eral problem of how any facilitations and interferences between 
responses are brought about 

• A more eomplele .account is piven in mv A Theorritral Baata of Human Be- 
haxnoT, pp t)69-377 
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The problem of emotion becomes that of determining; the 
conditions under which non-specific activity interferes with the 
development of biosocially specific action, or of determining 
the relation lietween the internal energy regulating mechanism 
and the biosocial adjustment 

Feeling and emotion should he regarded as categories of be- 
havior resulting from the interaction between physical stimulating 
conditions and the sensorimotor system To regard feelings and 
emotions as non-physical forces which modify behavior leads to 
a type of experimentation the results of which cannot be in- 
corporated into the rapidly developing system of biological and 
social laws 
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DISCI SSlOX 

Dll BuHLhH {I'tnpertnfy of 1 irnna) I do not intend to isolate but t»i rceoneile 
Ihe main stHridpoints >%e have today in {Mychology When recallinfr last nif^ht s 
introspective paper and comparing it with what you heard from Dr Weiss today, 
the situation seems to be this we shall have to deride vhelher in the future we 
want to l>e behavioriats or introspeetionisls 1 do not think so I think 1 am 
a behaviorist and a nientahst too, and I think that in the future all of us will be 
at the same time behaviorists and mentolists I do not think wc have two exclu- 
sive standpoints, but I think we must have the one and the other, too I cannot 
explain to you briefly the reason for my opinion Imt 1 shall j)w k out some points 
from what Dr Weiss said First, let me tell you a little slorv l^st Sunday morn- 
ing I had a very nice drive around John« Hopkins the driver aas a psychologist — 
you know him very well His little daughter was with us and suddenly she asked 
the question “Father, tiie\ ask me at schoot whether you arc a bchaviorist 
Papa shrugged his slmnlders and flnalU said, “Ask Dr Huhlcr whether he is a 
behaviorist or not I am a beliaviorist ' - ami I am willing to be a bc- 

haviorist in the field of uniinal psychology, and iii so far as behaviorism is a method 
to make ex)>eriments and use what we can obser\i jii young children nr animals 
But it IS not possible to carry out entire scientific work when \oii think in terms of 
the behaviorist only I atiite fiirthir that Dr Weiss in his paper used terms no- 
tions, (‘oiiiing from the othtr iispei I frc»m inentalism For instance, 1 have not 
been able to appreciate evactly iitid to get Ins definitions of pleasure a > 1 dis- 
pleasure. but one 1 think is (hat “pleasure means that the movement of our he- 
navior will be refieated, and displeasure means that it will not be ■^pcated ** 
All right, let us point <»iit that this definition ntaiis that c'erfain behavior will be 
repeated in the ^iture he goes on to say that this is not a stem rnk not a 
definite law, but has miny, many exceptions \II right who gives him the right 
to say there are exceptions — exceptions to what" IF those movvonents will not l>c 
repeated they will not belong to this tvq>p of movements of Ix^lavior — to whal he 
(alls pleasure \11 movements that are rejieated belong lo this class — the move- 
ments of behavior culled plca'^urc W'hv say that not nil movemenls — not all 
behavior is repeated'’ Lot us ask ourselves and our Hiibjpi (s WV nil know exac Uy 
what pleasure is and what displeasure is W'eiss compares tlie experienc’es he has 
and those of other people with what he culls the law Simn movements are re- 
{leated, others are not 11c* shkI, *\ou have not an exai t definition of pleasure and 
displeasure in the field of emotional psy<hology ’ Has he an exact definition? 
1 do not think so \oii remember there are manv exceptions to his rule Is that 
an exact definition'^ Let ns take another view We nave a fact for instanc'e, 
you remember that Roentgen found his fanums X-rays, us he called that pht*- 
iiomeiion He found a certain Loot and then by scentifif reasoning defined it. 
Olid we now know partly what X rays are In the same w'av we define pleasure and 
displeasure WV are quite sure we have had pleasure and dis]>leasiirc \sk a child 
of three years It knows exactly thit some things iuve been pleasant and others 
unpleasanl This is not a definition of eouree, but we fi’*st state the fac Is and then 
wehave tofiiid ugooddchnitinn I have tried to show in a new book just published 
Tkc f ’rwitf of Psychology^ that behaviorism as such is a very good aspect, one of the 
possible and one of the ne< essarv aspects of psychology, but the terms of behavior- 
ism need some fiwls derived from other asperls for instance, from intnispectiun 
I think wc need more tliuii that another a Ihird aspen t perhaps in the future 
we shall call it a social aspen I Kwiyonc of these three aspen Is is possible as well 
us necessary Beliavionsin as such cannot curry out (lie whole program and 
canned cover the whole ground of systematic psychology T think wnthD** Dunlap 
that in the future we will not have as many psychologies as we have now The 
situation now is that we must decide whether we arc behavionsls or mentaiists. 
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but in tlie future we will eombine iheao two anrf raavbe more aspects m ps>< iioioflv 
Dji Pbjn<e {I/anard Umrersitp) I abouW Jike to ask IVofessor V^ciss two or 
three questions Jf 7 undenttin<l him correct}} , he toJd us that experience does not 
modify behavior I take il that by experience of course, he means conscious 
experience, const loiisnesa in some of its forms J Jike to a%vay from the worrl 
“consciousness <Hjlin^ it experieiieo, but I think we ou^t to call facts by their 
names, (.ill u spiide a s})a(le C'oruk lousness docs not modify behavior Now 1 
should like fonsk if tliiil is nu( pure dogmatism, is it not a dogma to say that aJiotir 
behaMor is detormiiied in every way l>> phvsiologiLal activities’ If that be true 
we are onb aulomaLons Of course it would be a corollary I should like to ask 
whether that slatemeiit was mafle b> liis inlclhgeiitr or by his nervous system It 
seems to roe that if you adopt that \icw. then you arc simply going back to the old 
disc ussion of w liethi r or not wc are automatons which, as you remember, Huxley 
discussed nmiiv years ago Is not the whole of the social organization bastd upon 
the fort that intelhgemv or consciousness docs jinNlif> behaMor’ Is it not the 
liasis of criminal law or crimmul mtenti' And 1 should like to ask ProfosdUi Weiss 
that he assume that he had committed a criimnal act (impossible supposition we 
admit, I sup]>os( ) hut let us s«iy he has committed a criminal h< L — stolen some oil 
lands, or committed a murder, orwhntever it mnv bp Suj))>uHche pleaded to tin 
judge that lie had no criminal intent, **\V}iy, Your Honor, it was nothing but my 
ner\ous svstem, my neurones that committed tht crime “ What do you su]>poB<. 
the aiisw'erof the judge would be*' “^^c shall punish >our nervous system, we shall 
send your grey matter down Ihorc'* He is practically redinmg us to mere 
machines Now, wt may be automatons, but J behove it m very difficult to make 
the mail in the street hcdievo that wc arc nothing but automatons and that our 
experiences that our feelings, arc only the svmploms of consciousness, or that be- 
havior lakes place in us ,iii<l that wc arc posserless to determine that behavior I 
fin<I mvself in ocoord with a great deal of wli.it IVofcssor Ihiiiler has said There 
seem to he onh two aspei ti of the same qiu*stioii \ ou have got to consider both 
«flpe< ts Hut we <n*7i go a certain distance as «t method of investigation using the 
ph\siologual method And 1 sa\ toainone that uses that method, “Godspeed 
to void (lo as far as vou can go, hut vou arc liuunil tu comp up against a stone wall 
somewhere somctiiiK uud \ou ha\e finally got to come lo (sinscious experience “ 

1 rail trace b i< k as 1 stc it, to bonteihuig that went before m\ presence here today 
When I was nine > o,tr> of age I was first intcr<*sted in psjc hologv In a way, every- 
thing IS rrlfllcd to wli.it has gone hofon We lannot isol.itc an\ behaMor from 
what bus gone h<for< hut that anlccxd4iit lahavior w.is cunMijoiis behavior, it 
w'as const urns experu ru « at lliiit turn Ami mi it seons to mo impossible to concel^e 
that our fcihngs our ions<i(»usiu»ss our id<fis, 4»iir beliefs, arc different They 
finally boil down l<j diffiTcnf aspects of «»n4 umf tlic sam< thing 

('hairman I ngrcl that link of tim< inukes it iTn|x>ssihU for Dr Weiss to 
answer his sarmiis diHllengers 
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CHAPTER 14 


DISPLEASURE AND PLEASURE IN RELATION 
TO ACTIVITY 

Karl Buhler 
Unwersity of Vienna 

If a first sign, D, means displeasure, and a second one, P, 
pleasure, then psychologists have generally agreed, since Aristotle 
and Epicurus, that the general direitioii of human activity is, 
as a rule, from D to P In terms of behaviorism we may say 
There is a steering princijilc to lie found in the field of movements 
we can observe Think of what physicists call a field in the theory 
of electricity and niagnctisni As the needle n the cenipass 
shows a certain directing influence, so also does Iiuinan behavior 
Concerning this scheme let us make the assiimjili'in Ll.at the 
arrow has not a statu liut a dynainu significance there is a 
movement, an oci urrerice, along the arrow, changing ihe status 
D into the status P 

Now, draw' the consecpienc es and you have* a theory — the 
theory of common sense apjilied to pleasure since ancient times, 
but nobody till Kechner tried to formulate it in exact scientific 
terms Afier Fechner, Freud and I myself in the same year 
(1920) were concerned with this formula 
There are small differences Fee hner sjicaks as a pure physicist 
on this point, and Freud, whose speculations always touch philo- 
sophic al problems, took the opportunity to find a fundamental 
definition of libido, and to confess his black pessimism in things 
of human life Freud's relationship to Schopenhauer appeared 
c-learly on this occasion I myself, without knowing Freud and 
Fechner and coming from biology, used some biological terms 
But beyond those differences there is an agreement in the main 
point, which I shall now state Whatever human ac-tivity may be, 
wherever the forces (powers) implied in the movements we can 
observe are coming from, as far as this scheme is right and the 
movements are steered along the direction represented by this 
arrow, there is no reason why the status of P once reached should 
lie transgressed and left again by the continuing of the same 
movements 
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Therefore, Fechner says, P means stability, D means insta- 
bility, in terms of physics Out of the status of D spnngs what 
we call an action (or reaction), and in the status of a relative and 
maybe temporary stability is to be found the natural end and 
conclusion of the movements, the changes In other words, if 
you substitute the psychological terms tension and relax- 

ation in the scheme, the place of tension is here and the place of 
relaxation is there 

D ► f 

T » fl 

H » S 

I do not think there is anything new or astonishing for any 
psychologist in this formulation Replace the general terms 
tension and relaxation by adequate notions drawn from more 
concrete situations like the food business or sexuality, and the 
behavior in the status of being hungry comes to stay here and 
the opposite behavior in the status of satisfaction there, sexual 
eagerness here, satisfaction there In zoological gardens before 
and after the mealtime of the big carnivorous animals there is 
a good opportunity to observe a relatively short and swift transition 
from the first status to the second, and so to examine and prove 
this formula. Or think of certain big snakes, like the boa con- 
stnetor Their‘ behavior after the meal is a picture of a long 
and complete relaxation 

In human beings, especially in those restless products of modern 
civilization like us, maybe this picture is sometimes a bit faded 
out. Neurologists know and describe a certain form of neurasthenia 
in which the patients are entirely unable to relax and digest, as 
it were, in the right manner They chase after the enjoyments of 
life and collect them, like trophies or scalps, only to feel themselves 
in all the riches of their collection starving with hunger for new 
ones, or finally prostrated with satiation or disgust Maybe 
we restless men of modern civilization are placed in the series 
far from the behavior of a bos constrictor, and nearer the neur- 
asthenic patients But I do not think we have overcome and 
surpassed the general law of this formula The human child in 
the first years of its life shows better the naive and unspoiled status 
than we adults 

But, notwithstanding, it is observation of the child that has 
convinced me that the old and venerable formula does not con- 
tain the whole truth about the relation between the pleasure prin- 
ciple and activity — neither in man nor in animals. It explains 
but one side of the facts There are two others And psychology 
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does violence to the facts when it confines itself to that one prin- 
ciple applicable only to the first of the three aspects we must 
consider m our field. 

By the way, it was also observation of the child that spoiled 
Freud’s theory of libido for him He then started anew, and 
wrote that strange book, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, and so 
startled his followers that for seven years they have not recovered 
from their fright Beyond the pleasure principle hVeud felt com- 
pelled to invent and state the existence of a fcond powerful 
factor determining and ruling human and animal behavior, be- 
cause he once came in direct contact with and observeil some facts 
in a child’s playing. 

I now have for examination a senes of six systematic researches, 
complementing each other, which we have just finished in Vienna 
These six researches concern play m childliood and its development, 
and they agree with Freud in the main point. Indeed, the facts 
concerning children's activity in play are not to be explained by 
the supposition of a general libido and this formula alone 

I found another one Think of the movements themselves as 
endowed with pleasure, and we have formulated a fandamental, 
a central knowledge concerning children’s play 1 osll it Function 
Pleasure The fact is, certain forms of movements are themselves 
pleasurable I postjione the general question as to what forms 
and why It is my purpose to enumerate some concrete cases 
In the phase of development where the child learns to grasp, the 
grasping movements of arms, hands, and fingers arc endowed 
with function pleasure — and so in other phases the movements 
of walking, or talking, etc 

Do not expect me to explain in this short referenc e the empirical 
reasons we found for this central statement But suppose it is 
true and look with me at some important theoretic al consequences 

1 Acx’ording to the first formula, P means relaxation and 
quietness Freud drew the radi< al conclusion Ergo P finally 
is a principle of death I do not think that relaxation is equal to 
death But there is indeed a problem One and the same thing, 
namely, the playing business in childhood, is endowed with pleas- 
ure and IS characterized by movement (not relaxation) All right, 
because, according to the second formula, P does not play the 
part of a brake but the part of a motor 

2 Repetition is one of the most impressive characteristics in 
children’s playing Well, this repetition is the necessary and imme- 
diate consequence of function pleasure Repetition is the simjilest 
way for the P of u movement to be prolonged It is superfluous 
to state a special principle of repetition as Freud did Children’s 
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playing is not beyond the pleasure pnnciple, but the first and 
simple consequence of function pleasure 

3 We know repetition means habit formation. All right. 
This agrees witli tlie old and good supposition that children’s 
playing ]>roduces useful habits and abilities for later life Certain 
forms of behavior endowed with function pleasure constitute a 
method so simple and cfiicient as to effect the training of restless 
youth 

4. There is a general direction to be found in the development 
of children’s playing leading to better and higher forms of move- 
ments Function pleasure is bound to rhythm, for example, and to 
other shapes, .structures, forms of movements And therefore we 
find a selection and performance progressing from worse to better 
and more effective movements or behavior 

These are, m short, the main steps of a theory of play beginning 
with the fundamental statement that the movements of the 
functions implied in play are themselves endowed with pleasure, 
and finishing with the other statement that the development we 
can observe in children’s playing business goes all the way from 
simpler and lower to higher and more complicated forms of move- 
ments or liehavior, because function pleasure especially is bound to 
what we call today form, structure, shape, like rhythm and the 
others There is a steering principle to be found m the develop- 
ment of childrcA’s playing which leads to better and higher forms 
in behavior 

Now the third formula, the third aspect, iii which we find P 
connected with activity Look at the enjoyment, the happiness 
in any creative human work What phase of creative work is 
endowed with the highest kind of enjoyment of hapjiiness humans 
are able to experience? I think of mventions and discoveries and 
how they are endowed with pleasure 

My answer is This kind of pleasure is bound neither to the 
end and the following relaxation nor to the process of realization, 
but to those delicious moments when the invention or discovery 
overcomes the subject and grows up in him It is bound to what we 
call the conception, and conception stays here 

Think of the highest forms of human inventions and discoveries 
in the fields of sciences, arts, technical inventions, organizations, 
etc Psychologically considered, it is always the same process Or 
think of the lowest forms we know today, Kohler's chimpanzees. 
I don’t know whether the chimpanzees already enjoy the moment 
of finding a solution in a new situation or not. Put I know 
exactly, because we have observed the phenomena, that human 
children do that already m the first years 1 think it belongs to the 
common features in human nature. 
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The process of growing human civilization can be coiisnlered as 
a complicated texture of accumulated inventions and dis'^ovenes 
Well, and one of the different powers or leading principles iii it is, 
I think, and was from the beginning, the enjoyment humans find 
in making inventions and discoveries 

If we, by way of convention, call this side or aspect of liiiman 
behavior intellect, then the pleasure in creative work is the 
emotional background of intellett and is correlated with it is 
nearly and as adequately as function pleasure is orrelated with 
habit formation in ( hildrcii's playing It would take me too long 
a time to explain here the details and to disiuss the observation-., 
esiieeially on children, upon which this statement is based 

Let me finish the abstract sfliemc of the theorj with two 
remarks 

1 I think It can be and is to be earned out I'l the most exact 
and well-defined terms of nitidern psychology 1 t an give an cx.ict 
definition for the notion of a steering iinnciple in human and 
animal behavior 

2 As for the correlations and transitions between the three 
formulae, 1 think they arc nothing less than diffeieiitia,(.ons or 
specifications of one and the same more jirimitivc and fniidciineiital 
relation between nioveiriciits and what we tall pleasure 1 am an 
optimist in things of life and suppose, with Herbert Spencer and 
many others, that life with its changes and mo foments of vital 
processes originally means pleasure 

Jennings found that the natural status of lower organisms is not 
quietness and relaxation but movement 'I'lial st.iteraent is not 
true, except in <crtiiin rcspeits. when applied to what we can 
observe with children in the first weeks of life It is a fact Uiat 
sleep and relaxation dominate in them nearly all the moveinents 
we find which follow the characteristics of this first formula, 
except a relatively sin.ill group of those events that I'reyer culled 
impulsive movements But out of them, in swift development, 
springs the important jilating of children And concerning the 
great development of living beings, I suppose that not what we 
can find in the differentiated system of behavior of new-born 
human children but what Jennings found in the system of behavior 
of lower organisms is to be considercnl as the first step I am willing 
to think those movements are already endowed with pleasure, 
because I am an optimist But that belongs to philosophy. 
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EMOTION AND PEELING DISTINGUISHED 

William McDougall 
Duke Vmversiiy 

Tliere is still mudi uncertainty and confusion in the use of 
the terms "emotion” and “feeling,” corresponding to the un- 
certainties and diversities of views as to the status, conditions, 
and functions of the processes to which these terms are applied 
After many years of gradual advance toward clarity of my own 
thinking on these problems I feel able to offer a scheme which 
seems to me comprehensive, coherent, and fundamentally correct, 
however much m need of correction and elaboration m details 

The scheme 1 oSer is founded on evolutionary and comparative 
or genetic considerations and moulded in conformity with the 
I facts of human experience and behavior It implies a voluntaristic 
or hormic psychology, that is to say, a psychology which regards 
as the most fundamental feature of all animal life the capacity 
actively to seek goals by means of plastic behavior, of striving 
expressed in bohily movements adjusted from moment to moment 
to the details of each developing situation m the manner called 
by common consent, intelligent 

As I have argued elsewhere, the capacity to strive towards an 
end or ends, to seek goals, to sustain and renew activity adopted 
to secure consequences beneficial to the organism or the species 
must be accepted as a fundamental category of psychology ^ 
Whether in the course of evolution suc-h capacity has “emerged” 
from modes of being lacking all germ of it, whether it can be 
explained in terms of physics and chemistry, as the jisychologists 
of the Gestalt School seek to show' — these are questions for the 
future Psychology is not called upon to await affirmative an- 
swers to these questions before recognizing purposive striving as 
a mode of activity that jiervades and characterizes all animal life 
Nor need we determine whether plant life exhibits in some lowly 
degree the same essential functions, or whether some cognition, 
however lowly, is always and everywhere a cooperating function 

It IS reasonable to assume that the primary forms of animal 

1 “ Purposive Slnving as a Fundamental Category of Psychology ” Presidential 
address to the Psychological Section of the British Association, 19S4 R^nnted 
in Science, November, 1924 
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striving were the seeking of food and the turning away from the 
noxious, primitive appetition and aversion, and tliat from these 
two primitive forms all other inodes of appetition and aversion 
have been differentiated and evolved 

./Setting out from these assumptions, my thesis is, first, that all 
#he modes of expenenee we call feeling and emotion are incidental 
(to the striving activities, the conations of the orgdiiism, evoked 
either by impressions from the environment or by metabolic 
processes taking place within it or, more eommonl- in both ways; 

i secondly, that we may broadly and consistently distinguish feelings 
on the one hand and emotions on the other by their functional 
relations to the coniitixe ai-tivities whuh they ationipany and 
qualify, these relations being very different in the two eases 
There are two primary and fiindamenlal inodes of feeling, jileas- 
ure and pam, or satisfaction and dissatisfactiiui, which color and 
qualify in some degree, however slight, all strivings Pleasure 
is the consequciue of, and sign of, success whether partial oi com- 
plete, pain, the < onseqiieiice and sign of failure and frust ation 
It seems probable that jinmitive pleasure and pain were alter- 
natives, perliaps not iiiiitiitilly excdusi'o* in any absolute sense but 
practically so But with the developiiieat of the cogiiii e powers 
came the simultaneous ajijirehcnsioii of diverse aspects of objects 
and situations and, further, the pleasures and pains of anticipation 
and recollec tion The former brought the possibility of the simul- 
taneous excitation of diserse impulses conflic-tiiig or coojier.iting 
with reciprocal modifications The latter rendered possible the 
Loiijuiiction of present success with anticipation of failure, and of 
present frustration wuth anticipation of succ css With these came 
corresponding conijilic aliens of tlie modes of feeling 

The organism that has att<iined such a level of cognitive develop- 
ment no longer oscillates lietween sinqile pleasure and simple 
pain, beside and between these simple primitive extremes, it 
attains a range of feelings which are m some sense fusions or blend- 
ings of pleasure and pain, it exjieriences such feelings as hope, 
anxiety, despondency, despair, regret, and sorrow And, with 
the fuller development of mental structure, the adult man learns 
to know “sweet sorrows,” joys touched with jiam, “hope de- 
ferred that maketh the heart sick,” and “strange webs of melan- 
choly mirth”, “his sincerest laughter with some pain is fraught”, 
his darkest moments of abject fadure are lightened by some ray 
of hope, his bright moments of triumph aiicl elation aic sobered 
by his abiding sense of the vanity of human wishes and the fleck- 
ing, unstable nature of all attainment In short, Hie grown man 
no longer is capable of the simple feehngs of the child, because he 
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has learned to “look before and after and i)iiie for what is not ” 
With the del elopnient of his cognitive [>owers, liis desires have 
become complex and of long range, and the simple alternation 
between pleasure and pain has given place to a perpetual ranging 
through the scale of complex feelings These complex feelings are 
known in common speech as emotions Adopting the terminology 
proposed by Shand, I have elsewhere discussed them under the 
general title “the derived emotions of desire, prospective and 
retrospective 

It would greatly londiue to clarity and precision if, in science, 
we should cease to give the general name “emotion” to these 
complex feelings The diffic ulty of distinguishing these complex 
feelings from the emotions proper and the common practice of 
confusing them arise from the fact that well-nigh all the strivings 
of the developed mind are qualified both by emotions jiroper and 
by complex feelings or “derived emotions,” blended m one com- 
plex whole or configuration 

To turn now to the emotions projH'r or tlie (juahties of emotional 
exjierienc e. As the jirimitive appetition and aversion bec-amc differ- 
entiated into impulses directed toward more stK'cial goals and 
evocable by more special objects and situations, each specialized 
impulse found exjiression in some special mode of bodily striving 
witJi some c orrc'sjionding c oiiiplex of liodiiy adjustments facilitating 
and supporting that mode of bodily activity Without accepting 
the James- Lange theory iii an extreme and literal way, we must 
suppose that each such system of bodily adjiistiiiciits is reflected 
in the experience of the striving organism, giving to each specialized 
mode of strising a peculiar and distinctive quality, the quality of 
one of the primary emotions, and that, when ment,il development 
reaches the level at which two or more of the sjiec lalized impulses 
come into jilay simiiltaiieoiisly, conflicting or coojierating, these 
primary qualities arc experienced in the (oin])lcx blendings that 
we call the sec ondary or blended emotions, such c onqili'x qualities 
as embarrassment, shame, awe, reverence, reproach 

Ix:t me now contrast the coroplc*x feelings or “derived emotions” 
with the emotions jirojier, primary and blended, bearing in mind 
that all the concrete emotional experienc es of the develcijied mind 
are configurations in which are blended qiiuhtics of both kinds, 
qualities which wxabstrac tly distinguish as the true and the derived 
emotions 

1 The complex fc’clings, like the simple feelings, arise from, 
are conditioned by, the degrees of success and failure of our striv'- 

* Introduction to Social Psychology (Boston Luce, 191U), and Outline of Psy^ 
chotogy {'New York Scribner lOiS) 
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mgs, and, like the simple feelings, they modify the further working 
of the impulses hy which they are generated, strengthening and 
sustaining them in so far as the balance of feeling-tone is on the 
pleasurable side, i-hecking and diverting them in so far as the 
balance of feeling is on the ]iainfiil side 

The true emotional qualities, on the other hand, are prior 
to and independent of suciess and failure, they spring to life with 
the evocation of the corresponding impulses and continue to color 
the experientes of striving each with its distiint ,c tone, giving 
ils specific quality to the whole configuration regardless of degrees 
of suciess or failure, aitiial or antiLqiated And they have no 
direct influence upon the course of striving As qualities of cx- 
])erien( e they arc merely indicatne of t he nature of bodily adjust- 
ments organically bound up with cacl. fundamental mode of 
striving, but in the developed mind thej play an indirect jiart in 
determining the i nurse of lonation because, sc'ning as signs of 
the nature of the impiilsi at work thev rendc- juissiblc to the 
self-conscious organism some degree ot direction and cou'rol of 
these ini|)ulses 

2 The coniiilcx feelings, then, are dc'pcndent upon nod secon- 
dary to the devc'lopmcnt of the cogiiiti' func tioiis li is pc>rhaj>s 
true to say that they aic jiec iiliar to man, though possibly attained 
in their simpler forms by the highest of animals The true emo- 
tions, on the other hand, must lie supposc-d to Itt- of very much 
earlier ajipearance in the e\ olutioiiary si .tie* Throughout the 
major jiart of that scale they njijiear as iuctc by-products of the 
impulsive strivings of the aiiinials In man ahme tliey bee ome iin 
iinportaiit source of self-knowledge and, therefori , of sclf-dircs-tion 

The introspective study of these emotional c|uahties has bc*eii 
iiuieli neglected by psyeliology, for the reasons that they do not 
readily lend themselves to exjieniiieiital control, and that our 
nomenclature inevitably remains very inadequ.ite Yet the 
praetic-e of such introspection brings great increase of facility m 
recognition of tlie nature of our cciiiatioiis, and such facility is of 
more jiractical importance than any other kind of introspective 
skill, not only because it greatly conduces to efficient self-direc‘tu)ii, 
but also because it is a jinncipal means to a bc'tter uiidorstandiiig 
of the motivation of eoiidnet m general It is not difhcult to 
know that we desire (or are averse to) some particular end, the 
difficulty, theoretical and practical, is to know what is the nature 
of the impulse m -v^Jiich the desire is rooted, wdiat tendency finds 
satisfaction ill the attainment of sue li an end f 

.8 The named complex feelings (such as hope, anxiety, re- 
gret) are not in any sense entities and do not sjirmg from sjieeial 
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dispositions Rather, each of the names we use in describing such 
feelings denotes merely an lU-defined part of a large range of 
feeling, the whole of which may be incidental to the working of 
any strong desire, no matter what its nature and origm As the 
subject, moved by desire, passes through this range of complex 
feelings, each named part is experienced m turn, and in turn passes 
over into its neighbor quality, there is consequently no blending 
of such qualities. 

On the other hand, each one of the true primary emotional 
qualities arises on the coming into activity of a corresponding con- 
ative disposition, which is an enduring feature of the mental struc- 
ture of the organism, hence, each such quality is experienced only 
in association with an impulse or a desire of a specific type, and, 
since two or more such dispositions may come simultaneously 
into play, yielding cooperative or conflicting desires, the corres- 
ponding primary emotional qualities may be simultaneously 
evoked and may fuse or blend with one another in various inten- 
sities. Let me illustrate these contrasting features with examples 
Hope IS the name we give to the complex feeling which arises 
when any strong desire is working in us and we anticipate success, 
if new difficulties arise hope gives place to anxiety or despondency, 
but cannot under any circumstances be said to blend with des- 
pondency to yield anxiety; rather, as the circumstances become 
less favorable, the feeling rooted in our desire changes by imper- 
ceptible gradations from hope to anxiety and then to despondency 
Contrast with this the emotion we call curiosity or wonder and 
its relations to the emotion we call fear The emotion-quality 
wonder accompanies always, in some degree, the impulse or desire 
to explore and to become better acquainted with some object; 
it IS never experienced save as an accompaniment of that tendency 
in action. The process of exploration leads to the lietter compre- 
hension of the nature of the object and this m turn may evoke 
fear, a quality whic h accompanies always the impulse to shrink 
from, or the desire to retreat from, the object But with the rise 
of this new iinjiiilse with its distinctive emotion-quality, wonder 
is not necessarily driven out or arrested, the impulse to explore 
may continue to work simultaneously with the impulse to retreat, 
and in this case we experience an emotion-quality m which we 
recognize affinity to both wonder and fear, and which we seem 
justified m describing as in some sense a blend of these two pri- 
mary qualities 

Note I seize this opportunity to illustrate the fact that the distinction drawn 
in the foregoing paper obviates certain objections which have been raised against 
the view of the relation between emotion and instinct propounded in my Soeud 
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Fkvfessor Harvey Carr (in the paper contributed to the symposium) 
raises agamst that view (namely, that each primary emotion is one aspect of the 
runctiomng of a corresponding inatind) the fact that "the emotion of joy" is apt 
to sprmg up on the oonwietion of some instinctive action, that is to say at the 
moment of attainment oi the goal, the mon^nt when the instinctive impulse sub- 
^118 fact would constitute a serious objection, if joy were a primary emo* 
Uon (as has so commonty been assumed ever since Dracartes daimed that position 
for it), nut as I have tried to show elsewhere, joy lacks the rtiafanginalung features 
nf ® ^primary emotion, it must rather be regaraed (together with sorrow) as one of 
the derived emotions of desire, ** that is to say, in stricter language, one of the 
complex modes of feelmg Joy, as Professor C^rr points out las no speafic ten- 
dency, does not constantly acconmany or qualify any one instinctive impulse, the 
desire for a goal of any one type, but rather may arise upon the attainment of any 
strongly desired goal, no matter what the instinctive root of the desire It has all 
the distinctive marks of feeling, rather than those of emotion 
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PHONOPHOTOGRAPHY AS A NEW APPROACH 
TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EMOTION 

Carl E. Seashore 

State University of Iowa 

The new apjiroach to the study of emotion which I wish to 
outline in a few words is restrict^ largely to the field of emo- 
tional expression in music and siieech But the principles observed 
m vocalization arc often such as may be transferred directly or 
indirectly to other channels of expression. 

The technique I advocate on the basis of our experiem*e in the 
laboratory for tlie last eight or nme years rests upon the simple 
assumption that everything that the singer or speaker conveys to 
the listener in the form of music or sjieech is conveyed on the 
sound wave We may have dramatic singing and gesture and 
other forms of embellishing action, but these are accessory and 
can readily be recorded by photographic methods if desired 
But the fundanicnlal fact is one which even the psychologists 
and physicists have been slow' to recognize, namely, that what is 
conveyed from voice or instrument to the ear is conveyed on the 
sound wave and through no other medium 
This being granted, we have only to take advantage of the 
marvellous dcvclojiment in phonophotography which has taken 
place within the last few years We intercept the sound-wave 
message with the camera, which records every character of the 
message on movmg-picture film permanently and in minute detail 
We may then builcl a scientific terminology of emotion within 
these fields in terms of measurement upon this sound-wave record 
and (onverl this into p.sychological terminology. 

My purpose in speaking today is not to announce any marked 
contribution to the advanc c in phonophotography, but rather to 
point out how we psychologists may take advantage of the re- 
markable del elopment of fac ilities for exac t record, reproduction, 
analysis, and measurement of sound waves 
We may note three reasons why this apjiroach to the study 
of emotion is full of promise and assurance for the psychology of 
emotion. These are (1) that phonophotography furnishes us 
in this field complete objective records of emotional expressions 
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in pennanent form and adequate detail, (2) that music and speech 
represent perhaps the most highly developed artistic forms of 
the expression of emotion m the human being and constitute the 
medium most commonly used for the expression of all stages of 
affective life, and ( 3 ) that basic records of this kind become a 
common instrument of reference in all studies of physical and 
mental conditions of emotional expression 

1 The physical record m a phonophotogram may be reduced 
to four factors, namely, the wave-form, the wave-1 ‘ngth, the wave- 
amphtude, and the wave-recuirence, each of these giving us in 
turn timbre, pitch, intensity, and duration of sound * The infinite 
complexes of rich experience m hearing are all built up from 
these four fundamental sources Each of these four factors of 
the sound wave has a large range for itself and when we lake into 
account all the jiossible jicrmutatiuns in combination of these 
four senes of variables we Iia\e siiflicient physical basis to account 
for all auditory ex{>cneii<c from the stimulus point of view 

The thing I vish to cmpliasize here is that a (‘omjilelc rc' ord of 
vocalization may be available for physical measurements on 
these four phases of the sound wav, and that tlieoretieally we 
shall be able to reconstruct from these four fundamenl.il measure- 
ments an almost infinite variety of experiences or exjiressions 
which are recognized ns vocal While some of the detail m the 
building of instruments for a complete rc-ord'of sound waves 
yet remains to be ivorlcd out in jiractice. we have theoretically 
m sight, and in most cases praci;ically, instruments whieh will 
record emotional expression m appeal to the ear through voice 
or instrument in as fine detail as may be sigmiicant for psycho- 
logical analysis I know of no other field for the expression of 
emotional life in which we have or arc ever likely to have a tool 
of investigation so adequate and readily available 

2 When we regard all mental life as tinged with emotion and 
w'hen our object is to tease out this particular tinge from the 
normal, lieaiitifiil or ugly, .agreeable or disagreeable act, music 
and speech present an incomparably fertile field Our largest 
interest is, of course, in the problem of determining the laws for 
the expression of the beautiful The expression of the ugly may 
be regarded ns the negatne or obverse phase of the same thing 
Now beauty in vexal exjiression may be regarded as a pli'asmg 
deviation from the regular, the fixed, and the exact Thus, in 
determining what constitutes beauty in singing, we must formulate 

• Although the attribute of extensiCy belongs in this category of attributes of 
sound I do not give it a separate status here because its physical basis is wave- 
length, which 18 the same as for pitch 
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the laws for deviation from the regular — true pitch, exact time, 
fixed rhythm, pure tone, and so forth This simplifies our problem 
and makes it specific and concrete. I am using the term “expres- 
sion of emotion” here in the broadest sense so as to include the 
aflective phase of concrete acts and expenences from the most 
attenuated affective tone in the everyday act up to the violent 
emotional expression or experience The emotion is therefore 
never regarded as a process in itself but rather as a phase of expe- 
rience and action almost universally present We, therefore, speak 
of the photogram as representing a song or a speech m toio, yet 
the photogram is such as to enable us to deal with the affective 
aspects in and by themselves m the actual setting of the process 
as a whole 

3 A phonophotogram becomes a basic record embodying 
or representing the emotional act In the study of all factors 
involved we have, therefore, not that illusive consciousness 
which introspective psychology has changed, but the overt 
emotional act as a whole preserved and available for examination 
from all points of view. The photogram therefore becomes a 
universal tool of investigation 

On the basis of our own experiments in the laboratory, I may 
give a number of examples of the manner in which this tool may 
be used. I cannot stop to give results, but merely indicate 
principles involvVid 

a) CampaTMon of the ayditory experience and the analyns of 
the objective record The photogram of tlie rendition of a great 
singer from a phonograph record has strategic value in that it 
enables us to go back at any time and compare the hearing of the 
sound and its objectively analyzed features Countless problems 
involving laws of hearing may be solved m this manner By the 
introduction of the tone-produemg feature the same film may now 
report both for the purpose of auditory reproduction, as in the 
vitaphone, and for quantitative analysis as now studied in our 
laboratory When such a camera can be taken out to primitive 
peoples for the making of this double record, a new wonderland 
may be brought home to the laboratoiy And, when distance 
is annihilated so that the double record may be made instantly 
in the laboratory from any part of the world over the radio, 
science seems to approach mag;c 

b) The motor mechanism in the expression of emotion. With 
the conditions under which phonophotograms are taken, ob- 
jective record may be made of any feature in the motor mecdianism 
tor the purpose of determining the primary sources of innervation 
and the order and relationship of the various secondary innerva- 
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tions wl]u-]i enter into the musculature of a ttiveii act For 
example, with the phonophotogram of the beautiful ren.lition of 
a tone, minute photographic records may lie made also of the time, 
the extent, the form, and the sjiread of the movement in the 
individual muscles involved which produce that element of 
beauty The same amplifying system which is used in reporting 
the sound may be used in amplifying the re])rodu(tioii of other 
inceptive and otherwise unobservable muscular movements 
Such studies enable us to give a structural picti ' of the motor 
mechanism in a given emotional act 

c) The neural fiiruf ions v'hi~h rondthon the act The principle 
of amplifying for the recording of sound may also be ajiiilied to 
the jihotographiiig of the action curmit Thus in the study oi 
the sources and jiatlis of innervation \vc need not wait for the 
response of the muscle as an indication of the innervation, but 
may record directly the origin, the course, and the frecjiiency of 
the innervations of the given muscle II has bei n shown rci ciitly 
that the rate of traiisniissioii of a nerve impulse thioiigb a s mple 
set of synapses is correlated with mental alertness, and by the 
same principle there would be reason for assuming that il would 
correlate with tyiios of emotional response Although it lOiiccrns 
only the grosser nioveinents of the nerve impulse the twlmique 
of measurement of action currents furnishes a new tool for the 
determination of the neural iiiecbaiiisni vvli"’h corielates wutli a 
given emotional act 

d) Causes and ronditiuns of emotional rrij/onses The jihono- 
pliotogram ,ss a permanent repivsentation ot the original act 
enables us to tease out iiiiderexperiment.il control one after another 
of the countless subjective and objectiv^e factors which condition 
a particular emotional act, such as its rcdation to stimuli, sjiec ific 
mental processes, awareness, effort, and dominant drives The 
problems and types of approach from this point of view are 
countless 

c) The relation of artistic expression of emotion to talent The 
cjuality and degree of artistic emotion expressed m song, for 
cxamjile, is dependent upon the singer’s possession of certain special 
capacities such as the sense of pitch, sense of rhythm, musical 
imagery, reflective thinking, and v^arioiis forms of motor control. 
Each of these may be studicnl in turn unde: control in relation 
to the actual performances as rec orded by a jiliotogram and such 
studies immediately reveal aspects of general forms of jiersoiiality 
traits such as emotional stability, persistence, or introversion 
f) Objective differences in the expression of emotional qualities 
The differentiation in the expressions of love and anger, the 
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quiet emotion and the violent emotion, and similar qualitative 
differences in emotional experience may now be approached a 
step nearer by measurement, for, if fear, anger, love, are expressed 
through music, the differences among them, so far as the affective 
quality of the singing is concerned, may be expressed in terms 
of measurements upon the sound wave 

g) Development or adaptation of emotional expression Since 
age groups may readily be studied by phonophotography for this 
purpose, the development of artistic singing forms the modulation 
of the expression of feeling, and the actual rise and fall of certain 
emotional tendencies may be adequately recorded 

h) Racial traits in sang and speech We may now compare 
the lieauty or ugliness of a particular expression of emotion in 
music or speech of the Hottentot or the Bostonian, the Fiji 
Islander or the Eskimo, for many of our instruments now available 
bring all these within our reach 

7) The inherilanee of emotional qualities Likewise, since our 
objective records enable us to make c omparisons within a family 
and for successive generations in a family group, the study of 
inheritance of emotional traits, siuh as a beautiful singing voice 
or a conspicuous rhythmic activity, may be studied objectively. 

}) Learning, the acquisition of emotional skill The voice has 
up to the present time been one of the most grossly neglected 
factors in the jlidgment of the charm of personality As interest 
in art grows we arc going to place the development of the affective 
aspects of human intercourse on a jiart with the cognitive, and 
the most important of these is the pleasingness of the human 
voice Appreciation of the forms of lieauty in the human voice 
and skill in its control are among the large lessons that cultured 
man has yet to learn, and, in the jiresent approach, we have a 
means for laying s( lentihc foundation for a science of the expres- 
sion of the beautiful through voice 

To this list of ten vantage grounds many more might be added 
These arc selec ted as points of view which are actually in opera- 
tion at the present time in the Iowa laboratory I might illustrate 
all of them in a specific case, the study of the vibrato by Dr 
Metfessel and others By such methods the investigator has 
heen enabled to work out a number of laws of the relation of 
the perception which the vibrato has to its objective existence, 
what fundamental types of motor mechanism actually operate 
in the production of the vibrato, what are the primary and what 
are secondaiy forms of innervation indicating the seat of control 
of the vibrato, what types of mental and physical antecedents 
and motives condition the vibrato, what are some of the charac- 
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tenstic limitations of artistic vibrato as set by limitations upon 
specific musical talents, what are some of the objective devices 
m an expression of, for example, love and anger, what is the 
normal o^er of development and the mode of origin of the vibrato 
in an age series of children, how the vibrato of the Carolina negro 
spiritual compares with that of the trained artistic singer; whether 
an early vibrato comes through true inheritance or merely as a 
social or educational factor, how may the vibrato be taught and 
how a disagreeable vibrato may be corrected 

This illustration should suffice to convey something of the 
unlimited scope of possibilities which are ojien to us by the 
technique of phonophotography in the study of emotional life 

DISCUSSION 

1)k Di7NL.iP (The Johns Hopinns Vntnerstfy) The program which Dr Sea- 
shore has laid down is one which should excite our enthusiasm as an expenmental 
program, and it does excite mine Nevertheless, I am 09 44 per cent skeptical 
Many of us have worked id tlus field in the past I am still somewhat akepiical, 
not as to the desirability of the program, but as to the possibility of attaining the 
results which Dr Seashore has predicted for us I am afraid that m exposition 
Dr Seashore has confuseil beauty and expression, which 1 lielieve are two different 
things, and possibly Dr Seashore seemed to confuse them because of the limitations 
of his presentation here 

But beauty of a singer's voice, its power to arouse emotio^ m the hearers, 
IS one thing Her voice as an expression of her own emotions is in most cases an 
entirely different thing Many of our singers are, you might say, human violins 
or oboes Thev <lo not feel the emotions which they arouse in their hearers 

Moreover, the mechanism which thev have built up for the purpose of working 
on our organisms in that way is one which is not built up through emotional ex- 
perience of that type, but through a careful and long training in details of technique, 
which singers know will have that effect in the mechanical perfection of the human 
organs 

To a large extent, as we know, those methods of arousing feeling in auditors, 
these elements of beauty, as we may call them, are conventional The things which 
to 118 are of great value, which arouse deep emotions in us, to other men of the same 
heredity, who have not lieen trained in that same thing, arouse loathing and disgust. 
The vibrato is an example, where the training to that constant trembling of voice 
may lead us to aeoept that somewhat jazsy t'lement of singing as something of 
great beauty, 1 hat is, may arouse in us emotions which it did not arouse fifty years 
ago 

When it comes to the voice as expreraing the actual feelings of the vocahzer, then 
we are entering upon a problem of exceeding great interest, but the problem where 
my pessimism is deepest 

It is true, as Dr Seashore has pointed out, that the totality of vocal expression 
can be reduced to a few elements In tliai consideration hes great advantage and 
significant danger 

Water can be reduced lo two elements, oxygen and hydrogen But you tell 
vour engineer designing a city water system, with all of its complicated requirements, 
that all he has to do is to deal with oxygen and hvdrogen, and you won't convince 
him that the matters of pressure and purification and the manifold details of en- 
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pnecriDj? practice in regard to water supplies can be solved by a simple synthetic 
consideration of primary elements 

Our problem willi regard to emotions la as much an engineenng problem as it 
18 a chemical problem, 1 believe, and I think Dr Cannon would agree with that 
Bui important us the chemical consideration is, it is a much more complicated 
problem than that, and I think we con very quickly assure ourselves of that fact 
with regard to vocal expression The voice does express feelmg or emotion, what- 
ever you wan [ t o call it Of t hat there is no question It is one of those physiological 
signs We arc long past the dav when we were inclined to connect those factors 
with anatomical signs in u mixed population But we know all physiological signs 
must be considered* both with regard to tlie fleeting expressions of mental changes, 
and with regiinl to the permanent tendencies in mental constitution 

But here ^e are dealing, if my experience is dependable, with factors of great 
subtlety If ne vicrc to estimate Galli-Ciirci*s voice in the terms of simple factors 
on the basis of a synthesis and an analysis which we could make of those at present, 
1 am afraid that Galh-Curci, with her well-known characteristic of inability to 
keep on the pitch, would be rated much below some of our church sopranos Those 
elements of superiority in Galli-Curci s voice which enable her to produce her effects 
— ^yoii see I am getting over into expression, but you sec now it is (he effect of the 
voice itselt rather in beauty than cx)>ression — ^regardless of how Gulli-Curci feels 
when she sings, and from whiit 1 liave heard, her introspection would be quite 
worth while in that regard — those elements which give her voice superiority m 
spite of its grave technical defec Is are subtle considerations That lias to do with 
the difficulties of instrumentation and analysis which we get immediately 

1 unfortunately did not hear the begtnnmi; of Dr Seashore's iiaper He may 
have o^crcHime this in his opening But all of the mstruments whjcii I know, six or 
seven different instruments of phonographic registration of vcM^al expression, arc 
exceedingly troublesome T suppose nobody m our land knows that better than 
Dr Dayton C Miller, who spent the greater part of his life in attempts at this type 
of analysis And a phonograph isn t any more a source of difficulty than the other 
instruments We can, it is I rue, register pitc h, w e can register dumtion, we ran regis- 
ter amphtude, wc can register wave-form How much these details of average 
pilch, average amplitude, have to do with emotion is a cpiestiun 1 do not think 
they have much to do with it 

A person who talks iiuy talk in a voice which lias been stniidnTdized for many 
vears, but he gi\es himself iiw,iy in small matters, and those smoll matters are the 
significant matters Timbre is important but timbre is standardiaed by oiir meth- 
ocIb of training, and the analysis of timbre from our best phonographic records, as 
some of you know, is u matter >el for conjecture If you succeed in analyzing in 
months a few feel of record and are sure of your analysis, 1 think you will have the 
commendation of Dr Miller 

Our instruments are not at the present time capable of registering timbre ac- 
curately You have to iniikc manifold physical corrections It is in those slight 
variations that we find the significant thmgs, so that slight variations over a long 
pcricMl of lime, not through a few seainds but over some moments, is pitch and in 
amplitude are the things which give the other fellow's expression away to you 

Now, those difficulties may be overcome Maybe sometime m the future we 
will be able to make analvses which will give us these glittenng results But after 
considering some of the simpler points and finding the best I can calculate the solu- 
tion of a single one of tliese minor points for a single singer (which would be a mile 
of phoiiographic records), then consider bow long it woulcl take anybody, comparing 
details over miles of records, assuming be has methods of analysis not yet mvented, 
to get that done in several years, if it could be done The labor of getting at general 
priHciplGs, voii sec, would still be left as an exceedingly long task 
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The question of instrumentation and analysis is a different thinff 1 think it is 
a splendid thing that Dr Seashore haa held up these glittering ideals, in '^rder that 
our energy, which many people have been putting into attempU to oveicotne these 
apparently insuperable difficulties, shall restored, our courage heartened, and 
we may go on and perhaps in the course of thirty or forty years — will be optimistic 
to that extent — we may have succeeded in getting a start on this program 

Even then, however, valuable an<l important as the registration of the emotional 
expressions of the human voice may be, 1 am not sure but wbat dependence on that 
as a very important index of emotional life would not be something like depending 
upon a record of barometric changes m the stale of Colorado over ten years as an 
index of the agricultural and mercantile productions she m tdit be ultimately 
capable of producing 

Dh SfiABHOHic This IS a splendid opm^rtunitv to add another specimen to my 
collection of those who are not willing lo ^ back to fundamentals and what seem 
to me to be self-evident truths with which I start out and which w( must believe 
m if we are going to do laboratory work As Dr Dunlap spoke, 1 was Lrvmg to 
decide whether he was 8)ieaking as a pliilosophcr jisychologist If lie spealu as 
a psychologist or as a critic of laboratory methods lie lias niv full support and 
sympathy Audlomsurehewill agree with me that wc ore ai the very loginning 
of an extrcmcl} large program Hut I see no reason why we should not see *he 
program 

The paper winch I rea<l has been written willi some car^ for the p '^pose of 
printing it, and I shall be very glad to liave psychohigislH of that very fine cnlical 
type of mind which Dr Dunlati r^]ireaents show wherein I have maih a wrong 
forecast m placing the program for measuremcT of this type bclotc you 

I should consider li unnecessary to mention in *lus audience 'hal ine first prm> 
ciplc of scicntihc work in psychology is that you must isolate one fact oi , si udy that 
under controlled conditions, and limit your conclusions to the factor which is 
under control 1 did not flunk it necessary to say that in my T>^per, but if 1 had 
said that. 1 would have taken the momentum away froM the thunder which seems 
to carry the impression that 1 had a complete explanation of emotional life and 
experience 

Wbat 1 am making a plea for is that we scientists shall be willing to settle down 
and spend generations and ages if necessary in studying one form of one sound wave, 
in order that we may lay sound foundations And, of course, the apparatus is 
not the feature but even the most excellent apparatus with which l>r Miller 
has led the way is very mucli surpassed at the present time by the newest forms of 
instrument for recording, and I want to say at this time that wc owe a great deal 
to Dr Miller for doing just the thing which 1 have tned to do a stage further by 
showing what the program is We do not have to philosophise about it We do 
not have to be gloomy or stand m despair Tlie facts in regard to what is trans- 
ferred physically from the singer to the lii>UncT are objective facts which can be 
studied by instruments 

Phofessor Riebleh /[.atermes Umverstfy) 1 would like to know whether 
we might transgress on Dr Seashore's time and have him put on the blackboard a 
typical graph of some emotion, rage or fear, say 

Dr Seabhore That is asking too much, because that is an awfully Jong story, 
and we have just begun to pry into it Bui if you had stopped in the first part 
of your sentence, 1 could have given you fifty principles somewhat on the order of 
laws m psychology which must be taken into account in the interpretation of that 
The vibrato t^t is beautiful is approximately, when plotted in terms of pitch and in 
terms of intensity, a synchronous pulsaUon of pitch and intensity in which to the 
present musical ear and musical conventions the most beautiful form is that in 
which the amphtude oscillation is something between a half and a third of a tone. 
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and in which the intensity oscillation is equally perceptible to the pitch oscillation 
This Dsallation is smooth at the rate of about six to eight or ten vibrations per 
second depending upon the quahty of the emotion that is expressed 

Dr Prince (Harvard f/nwerstfp) I did not catch — none of us did, I think — the 
method of how Dr Seashore record the nerve pulsation or nerve current respecting 
the Voice May I ask that question, because 1 can see that that may be a very 
important and valuable method for the solution of some problems Will you explain 
that please’ 

Da Seashore We have just recently perfected the instrument for measuring 
these things, so that we have no important results to give as yet I may say in 
just a word that it is the well-recognized principle of recording the action current, 
and if, for instance }ou want to know how the duiphragm is actuated, the nearest 
approach is to the muscles which control the diaphragm and record the time inter- 
vals, BO stated as to be significant for your purpose We have to begin with the 
grosser reflexes in studying stuttering and the vibrato, because vibrato is an 
instability of the voice and stuttering is an instability of the voice We began with 
the study of patellar reflexes, thinking that if we could master that, we could transfer 
to the study of other reflexes which are less accessible 

Dr Cannon (Harvard Vravirniy) How is differentiation made between the 
action current of the muscle and the action current of the nervef 

Dr Seashore I can answer that only in objective facts that in this particular 
thing we took the easiest approach, taking the stimulation — for the patellar re- 
flex, the nerve impulse has to go up to the spmal cord through a tcfiex arc (how 
far up that goes we do not know) and then back \od the question arose which 
you asked, how shall we differentiate the place with reference to the recordmgf 
Now, as 1 understand it the action current which we record at the present time is 
a neuro-muscular affair, and the boys who did this measuring went into the ana- 
tomical laboratory and dissected a lot of cadavers, in which they knew where the 
motor impulse which innervates the large muscle, the patellar muscle is located, 
and then they pul the electrodes just above that point That is the empirical way 
of answering that question I do not think the full answer can be given to your 
question but it may be possible to get it 

Dr Cannon I hardly think that would give the action current of the nerves 
The only way that can be got is by having the nerve wholly isolated from sur- 
rounding tissues and having the electrodes applied directly to it The current is 
so extraordinarily minute that the fluids which surround the nerve would readily 
carry any difference of potential which imght develop as the impulse passes along 
the ners e, and would not be expressed on the surface by elec trodes that are applied 
to the surface of the body 

Dr Seashore There is no difficulty in getting the response large enough 
Dn Cannon You can get muscular action currenti* 

Du Seashore Yea whatever it is But it is at that point and it is one step 
in advance Say roughlj, not to be exact, the patellar response has ordinarily 
been taken at about a tenth of a second, now the response which we get at this 
point IS less than a hundredth of a second, and while we don t know exactly what it 
IS, it gives a vantage ground, in that we are closer to the time over the circuit which 
IS exammed I admit fully that we do not know just what hapjiens and what it is 
that we ore picking up there where the nerve runs into the muscle 
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EXCITEMENT AS AN UNDIFFERENTIATED 
EMOTION 

George M. Stratton 

Uniremity of California 

On an earlier oeeasion, there was reported tlie <‘xperienee of 
an aviator who, while doing “stunts” at a height of about 5500 
feet, found that his elevator-control was stuck, and that liis 
airplane in that respect no longer answered ti‘ the “stick ” He 
thereupon kicked the rudder over and sent his ship into a tail- 
spin, and, while falling, discovered and corrected an entanglement 
in the wire of his i.'ontrul, and was able thereupon to stiaighteu 
out the airplane after a fall of about 4000 feet and when within 
about 1500 feet of the ground * While considering this experience 
and Its indication of the uses of emotion, I \entiiri‘d to suggest 
that, along with the particular emotions well recognized by 
])sychologists of the day, a place should be made for excitement. 
But at the moment there was no opportunity ^to explain or to 
justify this thought Yet because of its iiitnn.sic interest and its 
important bearing on current theory of the emotions, I shall 
now return to it, with the hope of doing more justice to what 
was then confessedly slighted 

In proposing to recognize excitement in this manner, it will of 
course be clear to the reader that the way has been prepared by 
others Excitement appears m one of the “dimensions” of simple 
feeling in the well-known account by Wundt For Ladd and 
W'oodwortli® a feeling of excitement is unquestionably real, and 
they describe some of its forms of expression Excitement is 
mentioned or briefly spoken of by Bain,’ Woodworth,’ Warren,’ 
and others But while it is recognized by some as a feature com- 
mon to various emotions, there is a reluctance to admit it to a 

' “An Experience during Danger, and the Wider Functions of Emotion” in 
VrobUmt of Pertonalily Shuhu tii Honor of Dr Morton Pnnee (New York Har- 
court. Brace, 1925), p 47 

* Element* of Phynological Psychology (New York Scribner, 1011). pp 501 ff , 
531 

* The Emotion* and the Will (4th ed , London Longmans, 1B90), p 13 

* Psychology (hiew York Holt, 1921), p 126 

‘ Human Psychology (Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1019), p 2H4 f 
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place of importance along with sadness, joy, anger, fear, love, and 
the rest Thus it is notably absent from James’s classical survey 
of the instincts and emotions," and from the accounts of the 
emotions and instincts by Shand’ and by McDougall " Nor 
does it appear in the tabulation by Warren ’ 

I 

Before I attempt a fuller account of this important psycho- 
physical process, let me give a few instances to show what I mean 
by excitement My dog “pointing” at a squirrel-hole in the 
hills, standing stock-still, but uncommonly ready to be startled 
by some slight sound 1 make, perhaps by my dislodging a small 
stone which rolls down the slope, or by a single light clap of my 
hands — this, I believe, might be called excitement in the dog 
And in the reports to me by cattlemen, as to the effect of the 
sight or smell of blood, several of them rather shrewdly, I am now 
led to believe, resisted the temptation to c all the cattle’s response 
anger, they preferred to c all it excitement Some of the behavior 
of birds described by W II Hudson, I should feel might most 
safely he regarded not as fear, nor ns anger clearly, and certainly 
not as love, but rather as excitement 

In human beings, the emotion is to be found fairly clearly in 
the experience <jf public speaking, after one has jiasscd through 
his initial anxiety and, getting well under way, finds his audience 
becoming attentive and ready to indicate its interest He ivarms 
to his theme, his misgiving vanishes, and there may come over 
him a condition clearly emotional and yet difficult to identify 
with any of the recognized emotions I doubt that it is always 
vainglory, a rejoicing in one’s adequacy and progress, there seems 
often to come, rather, a lessened self-consciousness and a more 
complete absorption in the work at hand And when a person 
IS hunting or fishing, lie experiences fateful moments, when the 
greatest trout of the day hesitates between striking and flight, 
or when the twigs snap deep in the forest, as though the expected 
deer was at last about to emerge The heart's action, the breath- 
ing, here IS no longer calm, the entire receptive and effective 
system is so keyed that the slightest sound, the slightest seen- 
movement, is apt to cause a start, the attention is preteriiatu rally 

* Pnnciplea of Psychology, (New York Holt, 1890), II, p 400 ff 

^ Foundhiions of Character (2ad ed . London Macmillan, 1920), p 27 ff 

* iTdroduction to Socud Psychology (Boston Luc^ 1010) 

* Hvman Psychology (Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1919), p 299 

“Cattle, and Excitement from Blood,'' Psychologic^ Heview, XXX (192S), 
380 ff 
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alert, according to the impressions of the moment, action is ready 
to be set off instantly along one or another course 

Excitement would also be exemplified m tense moments while 
reading a novel, when observing a decisive football game or game 
of baseball, and by the behavior of those students who, in a con- 
flagration 111 Berkeley a few years ago, rushed to the help of the 
townspeople whose houses lay in the path of the fire Houses 
were entered, all manner of household things were salvaged, 
pianos were carried out to the street, smoking oofs were scaled, 
life was risked for anything or for nothing hucli men were not 
afraid, nor angrj', nor in love, neither were they sorrowful nor 
rejoicing, nor were they calm They were in a highly emotional 
state The plain man would probably h.ive said that they weic 
excited, or would have urged them uot to get excited And T 
do not see but that he is right in rciognizing their condition as 
emotional and yc-t as hemg not that of any spc'cializcd emotion 
There can accordingly be no shadow' of doubt, it seems to me, 
that we here have a priiicip.il form of psychophysical behavior 
.os real and as definite and wo nught say as important as fear, or 
anger, or joy, or sadness But its definite characliT, .f one may 
risk a bull, lies in its mdefiiiiteness, in its being more' nearly 
general than any of these others, in its being less specific 
Excitement differs from joy or sorrow in its external behavior 
and in its mtcriial course and quality, as well a't in the situation 
which usually calls it forth It goes Ic-s clearly to one or the 
other extreme of rejoicing or of wailing It h easily distinguished, 
for example, from the elation of the victor and from the depression 
of the vanquished In either of these two eniotions, pleasure or 
unpleasantness c oines to a high jiitch and occupies a prominent 
place in the total complication Exc itcinent, on the other hand, 
W'hilc It may be pleasant or unpleasant, is mildly so, and it may 
be mixed or jierhaps neutral At the moment, the pleasure or 
unpleasantness is hardly at llie front, wlwt is more promment 
111 excitement is the tension, the expectation, the readiness for 
instant adajitation to nos cl ojieiiings in the situation, there is 
a distinct looking for something yet to c-oine In joy and sadness, 
the situation has shown itself with relative fullness, the tens.on 
IS gone, and one is glad or sad m what has come to pass or is fore- 
shadowed In excitement the niiiicl and body arc extraordinarily 
alert, and for the normal organism, one may assume, alertness 
is pleasant But this is a pleasure hod in the verj I'ving itself, 
and not in some particiilarlv favorable turn which the events of 
life have taken 
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Excitement is also distinct from anger, fear, and affection. 
For these three emotions have characteristic impulses fairly gen- 
eral and unspecialized , and with the impulses there are connected 
with each of the three emotions movements which are of wide 
variety and are fairly unspecific But connected with excitement 
there is no special impulse nor even a general impulse which is 
characteristic of this emotion In anger there is the impulse to 
injure another person or to destroy his resistance to one’s purpose 
or interests In fear, there is an impulse to hide or flee or to 
reduce by some manner of defense an impending injury. In 
affection, there is an impulse to remain near and to enjoy the 
endeared object and to benefit that object But in excitement 
there may be no clear impulse to any definite form of action 
The excited man is active, he is apt to be in motion, but the 
fact that he is excited tells us nothing as to the end to -ahich bis 
movements will be directed His whole being may or may not be 
dominated by a purpose He may lie on the qin mre and with 
no impulse but a most general one of being ready for anything 
that may occur Or he may have a very special impulse — to 
make a fortune by an impending change of the market, to rescue 
a drowning man, to get to a fire But what the impulse is or is 
to be, cannot be deuced from the excitement itself, all will 
depend on circumstance Excitement tan support and strengthen 
any particular irtipulse you please Or, as 1 said, it can be witliout 
jiarticular imjiulse In this respect, then, excitement is unlike 
anger, fear, and affection But in this very respect it is like 
joy and .sadnes.s, which also arc marked by far ]e,s.s specific and 
characteristic impulses to action than are anger and fear Yet 
it is unlike joy and sadness in the several respects already in- 
dicated Excitement thus appears as the least specialized, the 
most generalized of all the emotions 

II 

The relation of excitement to the other relatively simple emo- 
tions might be rcjiresented by the accoinjianying diagram, in 
which there are conceived to lie four limits of emotion, namely, 
the most generalized and the most differentiated or specialized, 
and the most pleasant and the most iinjileasunt 
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Dtffetetihaled 


anger 


Unpleatant 



-Pleaaant 


One should not assume that these analytic findings indicate 
that III evolution and development the < ausaf derivation is pre- 
cisely as this diagrs'm represents What the evolutionary and 
developmental connections may be is a matter to be determined 
by further observation and experiment It would not be sur- 
prising, however, if the order in evolution and development should 
be found to correspond to what is here suggested 

The relation of exciti'ment to the other emotions may be 
further clarified by a word One might well ask whether excite- 
ment always stands clearly apart from the others, or whether it 
mingles with them The facts seem to me to warrant us in holding 
that 

1 Excitement may stand alone, it may arise with the full 
qualities, even if without the full strength, of excitement, and 
may, without leading to any other emotion, slowly or siiiftly 
pass away 

2 Excitement may be the precursor of any one of the other 
emotions, before there is ]oy or sadness, before there is fear or 
anger or love there often is- - although there need not always be — 
mere excitement A man’s manner may stir me before he awakens 
in me fear or anger or any other emotion , there may be an initial 
stage marked by quick interest and alertness, as though on the 
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verge of something fateful, but without as yet any clear reaction 
of alarm or resentment or of friendly attraction When the 
situation becomes the definite occasion for one of these, then the 
mere excitement has gone and a less generalized emotion is in 
its place. 

S Excitement may be the successor of other emotions When 
fear is relieved by the sudden disappearance of a menace, as when 
one has killed a rattlesnake faced suddenly in the mountains, 
there is no instant calm The alarm is gone, but the waters 
continue to be troubled as after a squall This persisting dis- 
turbance, when the specific emotion is no longer demand^ by 
the situation, this continuing agitation seems to me emotional 
and to be identified as excitement 

Some would perhaps add a fourth assertion, that excitement 
is an accompaniment or essential constituent of all emotion, being 
present in every case of fear, anger, love, elation, or depression, 
as well as in the more complex emotions I have no stout objec- 
tion to this, although my vote would be against it In the end 
It is a matter less of fact than of words and of prudence in limiting 
a concept To include under the one term “excitement” both 
the generalized emotion, and also the commotional aspect of all 
the specialized emotions would hardly tend to clarify, we had 
better continue to designate this common aspect of the specialized 
emotions by a se])arate term, such as emotionality, nr agitation, 
or affect, or by W'ocxlworth’s “stirred-ujinc'ss ” Wc shall then 
perhaps be less tempted to believe that each emotion is a mere 
compound attained by agitation plus specific impulse plus pleasure 
or unpleasantness, and so on, whereas, instead, each emotion 
IS an organized whole 


III 

As for the situations which arouse excitement, something of 
their character has already become clear Excitement is our 
response to a .situation which we recognize as calling for somewhat 
more than an ea.sy and routme handhng The situation which 
arouses excitement may require no adaptation beyond our powers, 
but It does require an adaptation not covered by our resources 
immediately available, by our forces at the front, there is need of 
our reserves Moreover, it is not enough that the situation has 
this unusual character, it must be recognized <as having it A 
rattlesnake in the open and within a foot of one’s hand or face 
would for most of us call for an unusual act of adaptation, but 
unless one is aware of the snake’s presence, there is no emotion 
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But, further, if the situation, including the recognition of it, 
IS of a relatively clear character and such as calls forth what we 
might call one of the stock impulses — to flight or hiding or attack 
or affectionate embrace or wailiug or glad shouting and laughter, 
together with the feelings and judgments usually connected with 
one of these imjiulses — then, instead of excitement, there is j'oy 
or fear, or the like For excitement, the situation must be other 
than this It may be cither (a) unresolved as yet, not developed 
enough to indic ate its meaning for us, as wlir ■ a hunter hears a 
crash in the underbrush and cannot make out what it is, or (6) 
so complicated that it tends to stir ‘iicompatible impulses which 
cancel one another and leave the individual bewildered, as was 
the case with many persons when the World War burst upon us, 
or (c) relativelv clear, and arousing unmistakably a particular 
impulse but not what T have calVd one of the stex-k impulses. 
Thus to face a difficult examination, or to see one’s neighbor’s 
house in flames, or to he stopjied cn the street by a policeman 
with a summons, for the first time in one’s life to appear in court 
for jury duty- -any one of these may arouse a partu iilar impulse 
but no primal or stock impulse, the w hole reaction, inner and outc', 
IS of mild or intense excitement In i. great business crisis, a man 
may, as at no otlicr time in his life, be brought to commotion, while 
also not confused 

Following all these directions of the evidrtice, then, it has 
seemed to me that oi'” thinking would be clarified by rei ognizing 
this peculiar .state of mind and body In excitement we have a 
form of emotion, whi< li perhaps exists at an earlier date than do 
the other forms, and w'liieh certainly is less differentiated than any 
other form of emotion It may exist itself, or it may be the pre- 
cursor or siKcessor of any of the other emotions usually recognized 
by psychologists It has its own situations which call it forth, 
and which can be as adequately described as are the situations 
which arouse joy or sorrow, fear, anger or love 
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HOW EMOTIONS ARE IDENTIFIED AND 
CLASSIFIED 

Robert S. Woodworth 

Columbia VnivertUy 

Among psychological theones which have won acceptance 
liccause of the neat way m which they introduced order into a 
large and confused field, few can rank with William McDougall’s 
doctnne ahat specific emotions are the affective phases of specific 
instinct^ With instmctne avoidance behavior goes the emo- 
tion of fear, with instinctive aggressive and pugnacious behavior 
the emotion of anger, with curiosity and exploratory behavior 
the emotion of wonder, and so on through a list of the most 
“powerful instincts," each including one of the primary emotions 
Considered as an attempt to find a one-to-one correspondence 
lietween < hara< tenstic modes of overt behavior and equally 
characteristic affective states of the organism, this theory pre- 
supposes that it i3 possible to identify the several emotions in- 
dependently of overt behavior Otherwise we have only a “spu- 
rious correlation ” If fear is recognizable and definable only as 
the emotional state that goes with avoidance behavior, it is no 
great achievement to discover that fear goes with avoidance 
If we turn to the dictionary for definitions of the several emo- 
tions, we read that fear is “the painful emotion characteristic 
of the ajiprelionsion of evil, agitation and desire to avoid an 
object”, that anger is an “emotion of displeasure or antagonism 
excited by injury or insult”, that wonder is the “emotion excited 
by novelty ” Apart from non-specific characters such as pain 
and agitation, these attempts at definition go outside of the 
organism altogether for something to serve as the differentia of 
any given emotion McDoiigall himself does no better He makes 
no serious attempt to give an introspective description of each 
of the primary emotions Indeed, it is very doubtful if a purely 
introspective description — with no reference to the external 
situation arousing an emotion or to the overt behavior attending 
It — could be made so characteristic as to enable the reader to 
identify the emotion which was being described Warren has 
‘ W. McDougoU, InlToductum to Social Panoholofy (Roston Luce, 1010), p 46 
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Rone further than most authors m attempting to describe the_ 
emotional states as such ’ He says of a certain emotion that its ' 
hedonic tone is unpleasantness, usually present in a high degree, 
that its characteristic organic sensations come from the lower 
viscera and the region of the heart and lungs, and that there are 
kinaesthetic sensations of trembling, etc Of another emotion 
he says that its general hedonic tone is unpleasant, that its char- 
acteristic organic sensations come from the upper digestive tract, 
the heart and lungs, and the circulatory sjstr n generally, and 
that there are intense kin<iesthetic sensations of muscular tension 
from the face, hands, and legs It is safe to assert that these 
emotions would not be recognized from the introspective descrip- 
tions, aside from the indications of overt behavior admitted by 
way of the account of kinaesthetic sensations 
Now we have to admit that introspective study of the emo- 
tions has not liecii earned far enough to warrant our denying 
that each emotion could lie defined as a purolv affectise (and 
sensory) state Hut certainly psychologists ar^ not y •*- in a 
position to point to a well-defined list of such state's, along with a 
well-definedf list of modes of overt behavior, and then to call 
attention to the remarkable one-to-one (Oiresiiomlenie that 
exists between the tn o lists 

The behavionsts, though looking with contempt on any such 
attempt to characterize emotions in terms of fefhngs and sensa- 
tions, still regard the concept of emotion ns usable, provided the 
emotion is defined as intra-organic behavior, consisting largely 
in the action of glands and unstnped muscles ’ But when Watson^ 

i comes to his admitted list of three primary emotions, fear, rage, 
and love, he describes and identifies them in terms of external 
stimulus and overt behavior, with practically no reference to the 
glands and smooth muscles So he says of fear in infants “The 
responses are a sudden catching of the breath, clutching randomly 
with the hands (the grasping reflex invariably appearing when 
the child IS dropped), sudclen closing of the eyelids, puckering of 
the lips, then crying ” Of rage he says, “If the fac'e or head is 
held, crying results, quickly followed bj .screaming The body 
stiffens and fairly well-coorclinated slashing or .striking movements 
of the hands and arms result, the feet and legs are drawn up and 
down, the breath is held till the child’s face is flushed ’’ 

Indeed, at the present time it would be as imjiracticable to 
present an identifiable picture* of each of these three emotions in 

* H C Warren, Human Vsychaia^y (floBton Houghton Mifflin, 1010), p 207 
* J B Watson, Ptychology from ihr Standpoint of a Behamonat (Philadelphia. 
Lippinoott, 1010), pp 105-202 
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terms of the aitivities of glands, smooth miiseles, and internal 
organs in general, as it is to present an identifiable picture in terms 
of sensations and feelings Cannon* finds the same internal 
changes in fear and rage, as well as in states of “being all keyed 
up ” for strenuous a< livity, which states cannot properly be called 
either fear or rage All serious and thorough experimental efforts 
to discover a eharacterislie bodily expression for each emotion 
^hav'e failed Shepard® found that “feelings cannot be classified 
• on the basis of vasomotor and heart rale changes In 

jshort, all moderate nervous activity tends to constrict the penph- 
oeral vessels and to increase the volume and size of pulse in the 
Jnirain ” Landis,® introducing into the laboratory a variety of 
often drastic emotional situations, was unable to find differential 
patterns of resjionse, either from the vascular organs or from the 
muscles of facial expression, while Brunswick’ found the same lack 
of characteristic patterns in the field of gastro-intestinal real tions 
Similarly, the students of the psyc-hogalvanic reaction have not 
reported different tyjies of response for different specific emotions 
The present state of the <]uestion is thus summed up by ],andis 

“When an organiam IS in a fill uatioDwhicli results in a disturbed or wrought-up 
condition, then the situation plus the reaction gives us a name or word which char- 
actensea the whole as a sperifac emotion The reaction of itself is not sufficient to 
differentiate the emotion, the character of the situation is mvolved in this differ- 
entiation That IS, the same bodily responses in different situations will be called 
by different names on other than the emotional attnbutes of the entire situation “ 

Experimental studies of internal bodily activities, we might 
Isay, afford plenty of evidence of emotion, but little or none of the 
jemotions as characteristically different states of the organism 
This conclusion should, indeed, be accepted with some reserve, 
since laughter seems an exception, and since u strong sex emotion, 
unhampered by embarrassment, has perhaps not yet been ex- 
amined under laboratory conditions In short, we may not have 
suceeeded, thus far, in bringing the whole range of emotion under 
careful observation But, at any rate, we have to admit that 
many distinctions which we unhesitatingly make in everyday 
speech, such as that between fear and anger, do not rest on any 
known mtra-organic difference, either introspectively or object- 
ively observed We seem to be driven back to where the die- 

* W. B CaDQoa* Bodzitt Vk€mg<'9 %n Patn, Hunger^ Fear, and Rage (New York 
Appleton* 1015) 

* J F Shepard, ‘^Organic Changes and Feeling," American Journal of Paycktd- 
ogy, XYII (1006), 557-558 

* C Landis. Journal of Com'paTaiiiM Peyefudogy, IV (1924). 407. Landis and 
GuUette. t5ed.. Y (1025), 243, Landis, dnd , VI (1926), 238 

’ D. Brunswick* Journal of Comparaiuve Psychology, IV (1024), 286 
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tionary left us ITnablelo separate tlie emotion*- in iiitra-organie 
terms, we needs must seek a basis of disiimtioi m tlu 'vternal 
situation 

Such a scardi, indeed, /loes not a/ipear veiy prnniisinf; at tbe 
outset, since emotion Mould seem to be iiotlimg if not intrn- 
organie, and siiue it would seem very unlikely tli.it we could 
successfully classif\ extern.il situ at urns ns fear-situations, 
anger-situalions, aiinisiiig sitii.itioiis, s<i1 'sfac lory situations, 
without n'fercmce to the responsive org.inistn T le s,i me external 
situation may lie aiiv one of these .n cording t-i tlic native 
characteristics and p.ist liistor’' of the org.iiiism in cpiestion The 
response of the orgaiiism must eert.iitily be coiisuli reil And it 
will not be sufficient to take into aMoant the Msccral or other 
internal response of the org.niisin. fo- we do not know that the 
internal response differs in fe.ir and anger \i.v \ .did basis for 
distinguishing iK’tiiec'ii feir ami air"«i must t.ike into acc'c, nt 
the uicr/ response of the oig.inisrn 'I'lie o\eit re-.ponsc mi fear 
we mav call avoidance, and in .ingei ,»tt i' k Ken we disi >igmsh 
from anger, a<( ordiiigly, by the overt Ixluivior of avoulance in 
one case and attack in the other 

This tentative conclusion is so f.ii omul I am «ii •, tint no 
valid distinction can be drawn Indween fcMr and iiiger that does 
not include tins clifferenee in overt lu'liavior Uni scver.nl difficul- 
ties at once prc'sent tlieirnelves • 

'I'liere may be, there often is, a cold 1 icioded or unemotional 
avoidance or .ittack Tins clilbujJty cmii be- rcMcbly inel, howev'er, 
iniicli in tlie manner of MljioPfA b> agreeing to limit fear to m- 
stancTS of emotional av ouhne e, and anger to insi .iiic es of imiotioii.il 
attac k, and then leferring tlie, (lerliajis uiidilTerenti.ited, emotional 
part of the tol.il response to the viscera vvliile tbe dislinccioii 
between the two "einotioiis " lies in the ovcil behavior 
There may be anger or fc.ir without ovcit attack or .ivoidanc-e 
\\c speak of a controlled dcsiie to attack or c'scajie Probably 
there are nnnnnal niovciiiimls ot attack or csc.ijic, and, at any 
rate, the distiiu tion is still in tc'rms of the overt behavior “dc- 
sircci,” whatever that means in terms c.l tbe dynaieic-s of the 
organism- some kind of set, rivdiiiess, oi acljiislmc'iil, probably 
A thud cliffic nitv is less trifling Ilian it first apjiears AVe have 
been talking as if, bowc’ver ill detined nindit be tlie differeiiee 
between fear-sitnatioiis and aiigei -sit nations, or lic'tvveen the 
iiitra-org.inic responses of fiMr and .ingc'r .it least tin ovc'it re- 
siiorises of avoidance and ,ilt ick vveie perlcnllv' e.isv to cli .tin- 
guish As a matter of fact, this distinction '.iiiiiot be m.icU' in 
“ F JI Vllport, Scjccc// /*J^cAci/ Jciy (Itoslon llniiglitciii Miftlin ic)g4), e III 
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purely motor terms There are no muscles of attack, no muscles 
of avoiilaiice Movements are ii<»t classified on any such basis, 
since the same movement, as flexion of the arm, may be an 
avoidance reaftion (if the hand is pricked or burned), or may be 
“haulmii off’ preiiaratory to striking a blow, or preparatory to 
throwing a kiss Vlmost any movement can be a movement of 
avoidance, or tan be something quite different, aec-ording to the 
/situation, just as almost any situation can be a fear-situation, or 
( something quite different, according to the response ° 

yVvoidance laii lie defined only in terms of the relalion of situa- 
tion and resjionse, in terms of the change m the situation pro- 
duced by the resjioiisc Let us first atteniiit to define this change 
or relation without assuming any “desire,” adjustment, set, 
or oiieiitatioii of (he organism —in short, without assuming 
anything intra-organic that c-haracterizes one “emotion” as 
distinct from aiiotlier 

We might try to define avoidanc-e ns any motor response that 
separated the oigaiiisin from the exciting stimulus Of c-oiirsc 
we should hace to hre.ik uji the total situation to the extent of 
specifying which element in it was the effc'ctive stimulus, since 
every iiioveinent towards one object is ineMtably ii movement 
awa.v from some other object Every movement could be classified 
as either an .ipproachmg or an avoiding reaction, unless wc felt 
we knew enougli about the organism to sjK-cify which element 
m the objective situation was getting tins resjionse But even a 
inoveraeni away from ,iii object, aroused bj' that object, is not 
always avoidance The dmner-gong sounding in the livmg-roora 
jirovokes a general exodus, winch is not an av'oidani c of the gong, 
blit a ” conditioned ” approach to the dining-room In view of 
the jircvalcnce of sulislilute stiniiih and substitute responses, 
avoidance reactions would liav'e to Ik* sorted out by a study of 
the bfc-liistory of the individual 

When such an ontogenetic classific.ition lias lieeii carried out, 
llip cjiiestioii remains whether the manifold “avoiding responses” 
have aiiylhiiig iii common at present, or are only historically 
ronneetc*d Just as the words “radius,” “radium,” and “radio” 
have little m common excejit ihcir derivation from a common 
root, so the various forms of behavior classed together under the 
head of avoidance might hav*e nothing in common, exc*ept the 
fact of a common origin At this point, I recognize that my argu- 
ment iK'Conies jicrcejitibly weaker, but I cannot seriously doubt 
that common sense is dinilv viewing some real intra-organie fact 

* Cf the fli3cus9ifin by Grace A l)c lA/runa. /Vyc/colovico/ /Icvictr, XX\ 1 (1019), 
118-l!e0 
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when It says that certainly, no matter what be the oriRin of an 
individual’s fear or avoidance, and no matter what the avoiding 
movement may be, avoidance always means that the individual 
IS trying to get away from something, or trying to keep away from 
it Common sense here introduces a teleological note, in speaking 
of “trj'ing to avoid, ’ but it is a genuine note, which demands 
to be included harmoniously in our psychological system We 
make a start towards a mechanistic , or at least causal, formula- 
tion of this teleologK al notion by speaking of an “adjustment to 
avoid,” for there can lie little doubt that tins term means some- 
tbing genuine in intra-organic dynamics 

The avoidanc-e adjustment probably represents siniie pattern 
of neural and other intra-organic stresses, the attack adjustment 
another such pattern, the satisfaction adjustment a third They 
have to do with the external situation and the overt response, 
and, since they cannot be objectively observed. the.\ have to be 
identified in terms of c'xlernal situation and response Kven if 
we observe them introspectiv'ely as different desires, w’e still need 
to identify them by reference to external stimulus >nd overt 
response, since desires can be distinguished only by such objective 
reference These adjustments cannot be called emotions, they 
are too external in their reference If we follow tli(“ lead of 
McDougall and Watson, and distinguish cmotijjn, as some form 
of internal activity, from overt lichavior, tlimi the several distinct 
“emotions” are not emotions at all, but adjustments for different 
types of 01 ert behavior 
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THE DIFFERENTIA OF AN EMOTION 
Harvky a. Carr 

Unirermiy of Chicago 

Since the time of Lange and James, the somatic conception 
of the nature of emotion Jias been the orthodox doctrine For 
purposes of exposition, the various activities of an organism may 
be divided into two classes (1) The first class, which may be 
termed the intelligent actiMties, are those which are primarily 
concerned with the adaptation of the organism to its objective 
environment. In an emotional situation, they would embrace 
the apprehensioli of the nature and .significance of the exciting 
situation, danger for example, and the overt reaction of the 
organism to that situation on the basis of this appraisal (2) The 
second group embraces the vital, the I’egetalive, the autonomic, 
or the soiiiatif acti\itic.s which are primarily coiiicrned with 
the maintenance of the structural and functional integrity of the 
organism They are concerned wth the intake, transformation, 
distribution, and assimilation of energy and the elimination of 
the waste products insolved in its eonsuniptioii 

An emotion, according to the orthodox doctrine, represents 
an instinctive and biologically useful interac-tion between these 
two classes of organic .sctivitics The stimulating situation of 
danger, for example, also excites a distinctive set of changes or 
altc*rations on the part of the on-going somatic activities whereby 
the reserve stores of energy are released, mobilized, and distributed 
to the reacting mexhamsms involved in flight, and the waste 
products involved in this greater ex|)cnditure of energy are more 
qiiic kly ciiiiiinated In other words, the vital or somatic activities 
are readjusted so as to promote a more vigorous, sustained, and 
effec'tive response to the stimulating situation 

Certain essential features of this somatic readjustment are 
obvious In danger, for example, the heart Iwals faster and 
more vigorously The flow of blcHKl is ac-c cntiiatc'd A greater 
volume of blood is clislributcd to the reacting meclninisins — a 
fac‘t wliicli IS evidenced by the reddening and flushing of the 
skin in certain areas and the anaemic condition of others Some 
authorities assert that, as a consequence of the action of a certain 
ductless gland, the comjiosition of the blood is so altered that it 
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contains a higher percentage of a readily available form of energy 
Respiration is deepened and quickened, and tl.e waste products 
are more quickly ehiniiiated The sweat and sebaceous glands 
are excited, the skin becomes dani]> and moist in some regions 
and dry in others Tire circulatory and secretory changes alter 
the temperature of the skin, the angry individual may feel warm 
or hot in some areas, and cold aiul chilly in others All of the 
digestive actiMties may be considerably alTi*cted The whole 
somatic iiiec liarnsm is temporarily throw n out jf gear In any 
profound emotional seiziiie, this somatic- disturbance may rever- 
berate throughout c\ cry in- h of the organism For exam])lc, 
our whole being seems to seethe and boil with lagc According 
to the orthodox concciilioii, it is these various readjiisti vc activities, 
in so far as thej .ire experienced, that constitute the emotional 
experience 

An emotion iiiaj thus be prove lonally defined as a soinatie 
readjUiStmcnt which is iiistiiictivelv aroused by a si iiniilating 
situation and which in turn promotes a more elTcslne .daptive 
response to tli,it situation, and it is .issumed that tins greater 
efficiency is siifticiciit to incTease nulerially the c lime os for the 
organism’s siir\i\al in those primilixc condition, of life that 
obtained while this instinctive reaction was ex olx ed 

I am not so much concc*riic*d with the truth of this group of 
definitix-e characteristics as with their con’pletertess or .idequacy 
Does any one or all of them differentiate an emotion from other 
similar experiences’ 

I wish to call atlcnlion to the fact that the two groups of 
activities - the intelligent and the somatic — an eontinually inter- 
acting in a mutually helpful way The iiilc'lhgcnt activities are 
frequently adaplc'd to al lex latc various somatic conditions such 
as hiinger, thirst, intra-organic pain.s, cligestixe disturbances, 
fatigue and las.sitiicle. etc Likewise the somatic or vegetative 
activities are continuously being altered and modified in an ap- 
propriate manner m response to all pronounced varnitions in 
the organism’s reaction to the c'xtcmal world The heart beats 
fa.stcT and more x igorously, the respiration is altered, the f.ace 
becomes flushed, the perspiratory activities are stimulated, and 
digestion is afri-cled when vxe indulge m any vigorous type of 
muscular activity, whether it lie chopping wood, playing tennis 
doing gymnastic .stunts, or running after a train as well as running 
from that which we fear With the change to other tyjies of 
activity such as studying, lecturing, writing, arguing with our 
neighbors, or attempting to b» agreeable to cmr family, we find 
that these somatic ac-tivit'es are altered accordingly Interaction 
is a continuous affair and not an intermittent phenomenon 
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An emotion, as we foinraonly use the term, is an occasional 
expenenie Somatic readjustments to )>eliavior situations are 
continually occurring, while the emotional type of readjustment 
occurs relatively infrequently The emotions are thus special 
cases of a more general phenomenon There are non-emotional 
as well as emotional somatic readjustments to behavior situations, 
and any definition of an emotion, to lie adequate, must differentiate 
those exjierieiices from the non-emotioiial c lass of somatic dis- 
turbances What IS the differentia of an emotion'’ How does it 
differ from the noii-emotiunal readjustments that are continually 
occurring''’ Do the definitive charai teristics that have been 
enumerated do so? 

The emotions do not differ from the non-emotional reactions 
in their lompositional iliariu'tcr If we take any standard de- 
scrqition of the somatic readjustments in anger, the account can 
be apiiroximatcly duplicated almost word for word in describing 
the somatu changes that accompany any unusually vigorous and 
prolonged muscular effort The two do not differ in intensity 
While it IS true that extreme fear and rage represent a more intense 
type of reaction than do most of the non-emotional readjustments, 
yet they may be approximated at least by the somatic disturbanc-es 
mv'olvcd in such strenuous forms of exercise as football and the 
cjuarter-mile dash On the othc'r hand many of the emotional 
adjustments, siith as love, sorrow, pity, awe, and the milder 
forms of fear and anger, are no more intense than the somatic 
reactions inv'olvcd in many of our daily activities 

The alleged instinctive character of an emotional response is 
not a differentiating characteristic It is assumed that each 
emotional readjustment is an instinctive response to the stimulat- 
ing situation, 1 e , the character of the somatic response and its 
relation to the exciting situation is a function of the inherited 
structure and disposition of the organism Yet the same statement 
may also be made for the non-emotional reactions The circulatory, 
respiratory, and secretory mechanisms function just as sponta- 
neously and automatically in the case of vigorous muscular work 
as they do in fear, anger, and joy One can hardly assert that 
the reaction was learned m one case and not in the other Both 
types of readjustment are equally expressions of the innate 
endowment of the organism 

Neither can the emotional readjustments lie differentiated on 
the basis of their adaptiveness and biological utility To my 
mind, not all of the emotions are adaptive and biologically useful, 
while some of the non-emotional reactions are 

The biological utility of the emotions is a necessary postulate 
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of the assumption that tlie various emotions represent distinetive 
inherited mechanisms that have been independently evolved in 
phylogenetic development The concept of natural selection 
assumes that each instinclive reiwtion was selected and per- 
petuated only in so far as that mode of reactmf; tended to preserve 
and perpetuate the life of the reacting individual or of the species 
to which it belongs If the emotions are a Rroiip of instinctive 
reactions, each of these must possess such a siirviial or hioloRical 
value for the conditions of life that obtained at the time of its 
oriRin For example, fear is said to promote a more effectu e fliRlit, 
and thus tends to preserse the life of the mclividuHl 
The bioluRical utility of the cmiotions, to my mind, has been 
somewhat overcmjihasized This a )>riori iiostiilation has con- 
siderable diffic iilty w ith the empiric al data 1 am somewhat skepti- 
cal of the various attempts to s|M‘cif\ the surMval value of grief 
and sorrow 'I'licse reactions may ha\e a considerable social 
value, I e , tlicv may lie culli\.itecl and nlilized iii the interest of 
certain social ideals, but this fact will not nc count for tli'-ir origin 
A biological value assumes that these reactions aid the individual 
to surcive by promoting a more effes tive rc'sponsc 'o the situation 
which excites them (Incf and soirow are iisiialK awakened by 
the loss of highly desirable conditions, and 1 fail to sch' how grief 
promotes a type of response to such a sitiialioii that materially 
me reases the chances for sun i\ al Joy is aw nkeiied by the sudden 
and unexpected atlaiiinieiit of a liigliiy desirable end Inasmuch 
as It IS aroused after the attainment of an end, it c-an hardly pro- 
mote a more c'ffective wav of clc-aling with that end Kxeii the 
sur\i\al \uluc of .anger and fear is iisuallv overrated Fear is 
conducive to a more Mgorous flight from clanger, and .iiiger pro- 
motes a more impetuous .uid energetic attack, and surely these 
beluiMor cliaraetensties will tend to preserve the life of the or- 
ganism An enraged animal not only fights iinpetuouslv and 
energetically but also sorncwli.'t blindly .iiid rashly — a mode of 
attac k that is liardl> suit.iblc to all oc casions A frightened animal 
may flee jirec ipitately but heedlessly, while a parox.xsni of ti*rror 
may interfere with effective flight, .mil mclnce a sct’c's of futile 
and abortixe atteni[)ts al escaj-e Fear may paraly/e as well 
as invigorate one’s actions In older to jironiote survival, jierhaps 
Nature would have been wiser to have enclowed orgamsins with 
less emotion and more cuiiiiiiig and intelligence Some writers 
have classed the jiaralysis of fear with the dealh-feigiin.g m-itmet 
of animals, wdiicli promotes survival because the immobility of 
the organism renders it less notic’eable to its enemies Hut the 
abortiv'e attempts to flee in a paroxysm of fear differ materially 
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from the clcar-rut and detisnc reaction in feigning death, such 
atteni])ls ineiely court mslant deslnutioii rather than surviv’al 
Not only may wc doulit the siirMxal Aahie of some of the emo- 
tional rccKtioiis, hilt s\e inav also call attention to the adaptive 
eharatler of tliC noii-einotioii.il readjustments I'he heartbeats 
fastei, hreathnig is accelerated, the face lit'comes flushed, and 
pcrs])iration is aeeeiiliiated in any s igoroiis muscular activity, 
and this soiiialic reiidjiisl niciit functions in turn to invigorate and 
jirolong that act Obviously such a device imist materially in- 
crease the organism's i bailees for survival 

111 ]iassiiig 1 wish to take cxccjilioti to the conventional doctrine 
that the emotions leprcscnl a group of instinctive reactions, eaili 
of which evolved iiidc))c“iidc'ntly of the olheis and was biologically 
selcitcd .ind iierpctnated Ixsaiise it possessed some distinclive 
utility Two gciicr.il objections may be urged against this doc- 
trine As has been indicatc'd, the biological utility of many of 
these eniotioiiiil reactions nia\ Ik' seriously cpiestioned, and the 
doctrine likewise ncs essitatc's the assnni])tioii that the various 
iicm-eiiiotional i cad pist incuts represent a large gpoiij) of inslincts 
We are thus c oiifrontc'cl with the li.v pot he*sis of a multiplicity of 
.sepaiate iuslinctive mec lianisins to account for the plieiiomenoii 
of conlinuoiis inter.icticiii Vessirding to tins coiic-eption, there 
will bo iiliiiost as many iiisliiic ts as there arc instancc'sof interaction 
The .situation, fo iny mind, can lie bcHter conc-eived in iiiucdi 
simjiler terms As wc have said, the two groups of activities arc 
contiiinally intcTacting in a miitnally advanlageons manner The 
biological iitilitv cit such an arrangement is obvious, for the or- 
ganism IS a reactive and biological unit .iiid all its separate activ- 
ities iiiiisl be iiiliniatcl,v oigaiii/cd and relafc'd to each other so as 
to niaintani and |ierpeluatc life From the staiidjiomt of biologi- 
cal selection and dcvelopiiieiil. wc aie lu're dealing, in my ojiinion, 
with a unitar,v iihcnomeiion — a single biological clcMce — and not 
with a miiltipbc’ity of mec liaiiisms, each with its own phylogcmetic 
histoiv This c OIK ejilion frees ns from the lU'ccssity of assuming 
a utility for each emotional rcMction and foi the uon-emotional 
readjust mciils as well, foi aiiv biological device, acc-ording to the 
piiiiciples ot natural seli-ction, needs to be usc'fnl only in the large 
majority of c ases So long .is the two groujis of ac tiv dies interact 
in a iimtiiall3 adajdivc' m inner in the great iiiiijoiily of eases, the 
fact that thc-v iii.i.v influeiic-e each other at times in a iion-adaptive 
manncT and even in a haiininl way on ckt.isioiis will not seriously 
prejudice the survival of the organism The unitary character 
of tills Inological device is not inconsistent with a considerable 
variety in its ruiutioiial iiiaiufestutioiis, for vvliat bajijiens m any 
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case will depend upon the nature of the proce'.scs that interact 
In other words, the manifestations of this iiiteraclion wi'' ■■ontinii- 
ally vary with the state of the organism and the e\er varying 
behavior situations with which it is confronted 

We may conclude that the com eiitiomil definitive ( harac leristic s 
of an emotion arc inadc(|uate because they do not differentiate 
the emotions from the non-<*motional adjustments The two do 
not differ in nature, intensitv, innateness, adaptiveness, or biologi- 
cal utility The somatic adjustiiumts arc esseiiti. 'ly alike whether 
an individual runs from that whii-li he fears or encrgclu ally speeds 
after that w'hidi he desires These vegetative jircx-c'-'-es function 
in much the same mairtier in the fleeing deer and the pursuing pack 
In both cases they promote vigorous ,md sustained action, and 
they are eeiually useful from the standjuant of survival 

We do distinguish the emotions from the non-emotional ad- 
justments, howesei , and it is at oiue ol>\ ions that they must dilfer 
in some respect, or else we should not tie able to iliffcrciitiate them 
as we do iMiat is the differentin of an emotion \\ hj do we term 
the somatic reaction an emotion when we flee from d.’uger, but 
do not call it an emotion when we run pist as energetically to win 
a racei* 

The distinction jirojiosed is that of the orderly and coordinated 
character of the non-eniolional adjustments as opposed to the 
relatixely uncoordinated and somewhat chaotic ‘course of events 
111 the emotional reaetious 

In our ordinary aeticities of lecturing, constructive thinking, 
or chopping wood, we rc-act to the situation in a relatively orderly 
and methodical way, and the somatic ac-tivilies nicely adjust 
theinschc's to this ordc'rly progression of cM'iits The whole 
jirocess exhibits a high degree of adajitne coordination and har- 
monious functioning 

On the other hand, an individual is unable to respond im- 
nmliately to an eiiiolioual situation in an intelligent manner 
How can we react to an overwhelming and irreparable loss except 
to grieve about it’ Jov c-oiiies with the sudden and unexpected 
attainment of a \ . lined end, and naturally there is nothing more 
that c‘an be done except to revel iii our enjoyment A surprising 
situation IS one to which we arc temporarily unable to adapt 
Dread is aw likened by the sense of imjieiiding danger whose 
nature, time of occurrence, and IcK-ation may be unknown, and 
as a consequence the individual is at a loss to know what to do 
An effective way of dealing with a suddenly encountered danger 
is not always readily apparc'nt Because of the cantioii with 
whicdi we are endowed or which we have accjiiired in the vicis- 
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situdes of experience, or perhaps because of the inhihitive influence 
of our moral ideals, most of us are not accustomed to rush im- 
mediately to the attack when angered or enraged An emotional 
situation IS one for which there is no appropriate response or one 
to which we are unable to respond for the time being 

An emotional stimulus is a very effective one and, being denied 
any motor outlet, it necessarily discharges into the somatic 
mechanisms — the only available outlet at the time — and tends 
to awaken a vigorous aiipropnate adjustment These somatic 
Hctiuties function in turn as stimuli and release impulses that 
are normally incorjiorated into the organism's adaptive response 
to the exciting situation lacking this normal outlet, these 
impulses are necessarily drafted back into the somatic mechanisms 
and thus interfere with their orderly functioning Because of 
their vigorous stimulation and because of the lack of a motor 
outlet, the somatic activities become disriijited and react to the 
situation in a relatively disorgaiiiziMl and chaotic manner In 
dread and terror, our heart jumps and beats irregularly, we gasp 
for breath, and alternately turn hot and cold in rajiid succession 
In grief we breathe con\ ulsivcly and sob liysteric-ally, and our 
whole licing cjuivcrs and sc^ethes and boils with rage In any 
profound eiiiotional seizure, such as a puroxysiii of fear or rage, 
this somatic disturbance may lie sucdi as to render the individiial 
temjiorarily iiicajiable of either flight or attack The emotions 
may paralyze as well as invigorate action The descnjitue state- 
ments that have just been employed are certainly not applic-able 
to a harmonious and coordinated type of ac lion Tlic emotional 
experience is essentially one of inner turmoil and commotion 

Occasionally an indnidual may react to a siiddcMi emergency 
in a prompt and a highly efficient and capable manner In this 
event they usually experience no fear, and liuinoroiisly rejiort 
that they had no time to be afraid Again these individuals may 
lie overwhelmed with a severe attack of fear after the emergency 
has been successfully encountered In other words, an imniecliate, 
effective, and well-coordinated response presents the arousal 
of an emotional reaction 

An emotion gradually subsides and finally disappears as the 
organism begins to respond to the situation m an orderly and 
methodical manner Our anger soon cools and w'anes as we settle 
down to the fight, and terror no longer holds us in its grip as our 
precipitate and hasty initial efforts gradually become organized 
into an orderly and effective flight The athlete is likely to be- 
come excited as he prepares for the race, but this emotional 
excitement soon subsides as he settles down to a rhj’thmical pace 
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The somatic reaction does not disappear in these cases It 
merely loses its tumultuous and chaotic and emotional < haracter 
as it becomes adjusted to the demands of orderly action 

To summarise, we may say that the somatic activities are 
continually being excited to react in an adjiistive manner to the 
behavior demands of the organism The emotional reactions 
are those that are awakened when the organism, temporarily 
at least, is unable to rcsjiond in an orderly and cfhcient fashion 
to a highly stimulating situation, and for this rea* >n they partake 
of the nature of a somatic distnrbanie The noiwmotional 
reactions, on the other hand, rejiresent a rclatnely coordinated 
and orderly type of somatic readjustment, and hciue we may 
suggest that, contrary to orthodox ojnnion, it is these iion- 
emotional adjustments that exhibit the greater degree of adaptive 
utility 
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PLEASANTNESS AND ITNPLEASANTNESS 
AS MODES OF BODILY EXPERIENCE 

L. B IIOISINGTON 
('omell Unireritiii/ 

In the yeiir 1924 .1 P Nafe |)ublishcd, so far as I know, the first 
descriptions of the affei ti\ e experiem e ' The w ork up to tliat time, 
and there is a vast body of il, had dealt with problems about affee- 
tioii and had given us “facts" about jiloasaiit ness and unpleasant- 
ness, “facts ” of correlation, tint not one word of description beyond 
the qualities of P and U whi< li the workers assumed on empirical 
grounds from the outset All thcs<‘ “facts” about affection, all 
the correlations, still hold at the level at whu h the work was done, 
at least so far as the iiiilihshed reiMirts of Nafe are concerned, he 
worked at a different le\el, viz , descrijition 
Since method and jirocediire arc important, it will be worth 
our while to turn to the reasons for Nafe's success where others 
had failed He Viffers one reason in the introduction to his study, 
the reason, naiiicly, that others had used too strong stiinuh, thus 
making their obscn’crs into feelers rather than observers of feeling 
TiCt that jiass A more important one. in my o))inion, is that since 
Nafe himself had no notion of what to “set ” the observers to look 
for, he could not iiistniit them sjietifie.illy, all he could do was to 
ask for a eoinplete description of exjierience in the liojie that such 
reports would reveal the iinHuie in affection Hence, the general 
instruction in spirit, if not m words, lame into use— at least at 
Cornell — for the first time It came out of necessity, bred and born 
of Ignorance The observers, fortunately, were as ignorant of 
what to look for as the cxiicrimenter to instruct, so they could not 
set tlieniselves a specific problem from the general instruction, 
all they could do w'as to descrilie exjierience as a total as it ran its 
course freed, very largely, from bias and previous deteriniiiation 
Experience became clearer and description more nearly complete 
What of Nafe’s results There are just two that need eonc*ern 
us here The first, and in some resjiects llie most important, is 
that the affective experience is m its essential character a kind of 

' J P Nafe, “An Kxperiiuental Study of the Affective Qualities," American 
Journal of Piyehology, XXXV S07 B 
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pressure However varied the pleasantnesses and unpleasantnesses 
of everyday life, whatever modes of experience RO to make up the 
total at such a moment, the bright or the dull pressure, as the ease 
may lie, is essential After the event it is easy to see that it must 
have been so, that these experiences must be bodily pressures, as, 
indeed, Yokoyaina had insisted * The particular quality or quali- 
ties were not apparent for him, it remained for Nafc to make them 
specific That his results will stand the test of time, I have not 
the least doubt 

At this point I should like to say a word about the use of the 
term “pressure” as a deseripti''e symbol The affective exfieri- 
ence, especially pleasantness, rci-eives the name “pressure” 
partly by loiirtesv, jiartly from the fact that it is a bodily ex- 
jieriente, partly because it resembles pressure more than it does 
any quality from the other modalities, jiartly because the ob- 
server does not as a rule com new terms, but not at all liecaiise 
the quality of the experience is like the pressures of ordinary life. 
Practically every obser\er demurred at the term “pressure” but 
nothing better suggested itself I am sure wc shall liaxe some other 
word to denote these experiences, I w ish \ ery iniii h thii I 1 had such 
a term for tlie purposes of this jiaiier 

The other result vhuh 1 shall mention is that these pressures 
were noii-liK-alinable in the stale of speeihe object pen eption This 
explains the former idea of lack of clearness is a»special mark of 
the affective life It may mean eilher that we must take experience 
at Its loosest if we arc to rcqiort the sejiarate qualities, that as 
experience becomes more highly integrated tlie qualities lose their 
indiMdiial < harac ter in the closely patterned total, or it may mean 
that with specific objest reference the affeitive quality drops out 
For reasons wliuh 1 sliall give presentlv, I am com meed that the 
latter altcrnatne is the correct one This means that we arc not 
pleasc'd or displeased with this or that object as such, but with 
this or that kind of experience 

The net result of S.ife’s work, for our jirescnt purposes, is, 
then, that the essential affective ciiiahty is a briglit or a dull jires- 
siire which arises only under the condition of iioii-sjiecific object 
reference 

I^ast year, iii the Cornell laboratorx-, Horigiichi attacked the 
problem of the loc alization of the affc*ctive experieiic es Although 
this study is as yet unjniblislusl. T wish to offer such of In'. rc*sults 
as bear upon our topic He found not only the localization but 
some further characteristics of these bodily expc'rieiic es 'I'he ob- 

* M Yokojaraa, "The Natiireof the Afleclivc Jiiiigmeiit in the Method of Paired 
Comparison,” Amencan Journal of Psychology, XXXII (19i!l), 157 If 
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servers who had not served in Nafe’s work, as well as those who 
had, were l>etter prepared for the task of affective descrmtion than 
were the observ'ers at the time of the earlier study They knew 
better how to come observationally passive to the work, how to 
take an attitude even less favorable to the perceptive formation, 
in brief, how to shut themselves off from the world of objects and 
allow the bodily experience to run its course fairly free from and 
unhindered by other exjieriential formations Do not misunder- 
stand me — I do not mean that the pressures of affection come to 
observation only when no meaning is present, they come with what 
I have, in another place, called immanent meaning as opposed to 
transcendent meaning The former refers to the experience as 
such, the latter, to some object outside or beyond the experience 
But I am not at all sure that we can put it as strongly as that, for, 
as we shall see, the affective modes of experience may come with 
a situational meaning which is transcendent in that it refers be- 
yond the experience but not to a particular object as such; it is 
our way of living the object There are, moreover, degrees of 
speciScity of the immanent meaning The more the observer 
escapes a definite “set” or determination that always comes to 
observation in terms of muscular pressure, the more do the various 
bodily experiences which constitute the warp of mental life come 
immanently into being This is only another way of saying that, 
as we free ourselves from the dominance of particular instructions 
and laboratory “set,” we approach nearer to the condition of 
everj'day experience, we get a truer picture of mind in its functional 
dependencies with some hope eventually of its inherent laws 
Of course I presuppose observers capable of painting a word- 
picture of experience in its totality as a total when under no other 
determination than that to observe 

Horiguchi found that dull pressure Icx;alizes in the region of 
the abdomen, well inside the body It is a fairly compact, fairly 
limited mass which comes, very positively, at its meaningful 
best, as muscular That is, it carries a definite muscular ref- 
erence, it means that some muscles of the abdominal region are 
m a stale of contraction It is true the obscrsers m this study 
first came upon the affective pressures as imlocahzed, j'ust as Nafe 
reports them But then they sat back, as it were, and allowed 
them to go where (hey would Only the sitting back was not 
absolute, the attitude was not one of complete passivity The 
affective pressures were prominent immanently, which proves 
that the observers had an observational “set” As such, of 
course, the dull pressures had no muscle or body reference They 
c-ame, nevertheless, to the same general localization They did 
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possess a direetional reference, and this came to point to the 
place where the abdomen would have been if it had be<*n there 
for perception 

The course of the dull pressure from a wholly unlocalized bare 
experience to a definitely localized muscular one — and it often 
came to specifif perception — was not an even one There always 
was a momentary break or instant of experiential confusion 
just at the passaf;e from bare dull pressure out there in a fairly 
determinate direction to dull muscular pressure there in the 
body It IS true that, after the break, experience showed more 
than It did before, as if some new feature had entered which 
carried the muscle reference Just the same, I am sure that this 
instant of non-identification and of addition does not prove 
disparity so far as the dull pressure aspect is concerned Even 
here, however, the perc-eptive reference tloes not transcend the 
experience, the reference in to a trait of the experience This 
ability of the unjileasaiit affectise exjierienee itself to lieeome, 
through an aciretion, the object of perception is no doutit one 
reason why so many writers have found it much easier to deal 
with unpleasantness than with pleasantness 

In some respects the bright pressure of pleasantness presents 
a very different picture It localizes in the region where the upper 
parts of the body, the neck and the shoulders, would be if they 
were perceived but they never are under these Conditions The 
bright jircssurc never lakes on transcendence, it never means 
muscular jiressure nor clocks it lielong to the bodv, it is all the body 
there is This detachment makes the bright pressures very 
elusive and, in a sense, difficult to observe It really is no wonder 
we should find in treatises on affcs-tion the phrase, “and similarly 
for pleasantness,” following an elaborate discussion of unpleasant- 
ness To put it figuratively, 1 should say that the reaction in 
the case of pleasantness is a more or less complete surrender to 
the luxury of living and does not involve any ordinary or useful 
response of a jiarticular muscle group, while the reaction in the 
c-ase of iiniileasantness is one of rejection and withdrawal or 
constriction and involves what may lie a useful response of a 
definite set of muse les allhoiigli the mechanism is probably different 
from that for ordinary iiiu,scular response If you remember 
that this IS figurative, the jiicture will stand 

In another phase of his work Horiguchi asked for reports on 
the affective pressures and their loc’alization in ordinary everyday 
cases For some time the only report was “failure ” Logically 
two possibilities presented themselves either the pressures 
reported by all observers were, despite the approximation of 
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the experimental atmosphere to that of ordinaiy life, artifacts 
of the pxiicrimental situation and the observational attitude, 
or the observers were guilty of some observational blunder. 
Success fin,ill,y <ame The task was easy from the first in the 
case of the unpleasantly toned moods 

In these the dull pressure aspect is undeniable, even for the 
naive, with general localization almost, if not quite, as obvious 
The story of the way by whn h we attained success gives nothing 
really new, it merely throws a known truth into a new and bolder 
relief If I take <i eonerele instance, the facts pertinent to our 
piirjKise will ajjjiear more clearly The one who made the observa- 
tion was somewhat irritated, annoyed, provoked by a statement 
made by another As long as the observer looked for unpleasant 
experience directed sp<-< ifi< ally upon the offender he did not find 
it, as soon as he betaine simply annoyed, without specific object 
reference, the dull jires-siirc was there — localized fairly definitely 
in the abdominal region 

An instance of a pleasantly toned experience would show the 
same failure of the affective pressure to come for observation as 
hmg as sjiecific object awareness obtained That is, if the observer 
looked for the bright pressure and at the same time perceptively 
fixated the object that served as stimulus, he did not find it If, 
on the contr.iry, he siirrcmlered himself to the pleasurable expe- 
rience as such without the sjietific percejition of an object, to 
just pleasurable cxisteiue, the bright jiressure was there with 
the same general though vague localization as found iii the 
experiment 

Now we ha^e to face anew the question of just what happens 
when, in the older terminology, we attend to an affective expe- 
rieiKc 'I'he question as wc should jiut it now in enijiirical terms 
IS Are the object consciousness and the affective life incom- 
patible’ In exiicrieiitial teniis Can the qualities that go to 
make up the jierieptive pattern and those which enter into the 
affective iialtern be jireseiit in experience at the same lime? 
If there is nothing in the nature of the cjiialities nor in the manner 
of their arousal which precludes their simultaneous appearance. 
It may be that the two tyjies of jjattern preclude each other I 
mean that the jiressures of jierception as well ns those of affection 
might both lie jirescmt in exjicrience providcsl neither the one 
nor the other, esjasially the jicreeptive, became too highly focal. 
In stimulus Ic'riiis, being focal would mean, I jiresume, that the 
muscular .iction correlated with the same is highly specific and 
relaticely strong An alternative to this question might be, as 
I put it before Do the various varieties of exjicrience form such 
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an intimate whole that they lose their identity? Our answer to 
these questions will come with the next approach 

The last set of results I shall consider are those from a pre- 
liminary study of the humorous, the comic, and the witty. This 
study carried on last year by E Frances Wells and myself is also 
as yet unpublished We made no attempt to define the above 
terms and nothing; m the instructions or in the situation indicated 
the possibility of such a division With this aspect of the work 
I am not here concerned, except to state that the nain difference 
IS one of degree on the one hand and of temporal course on the 
other 

In comedy and wit there is a fairly sudden shift in experience 
which carries one, in the first moment at least, completely away 
from specific perception To lie seized by the comic is to be 
wrenched suddenly out of the world of spei ifie meanings and hurled 
into a world of sheer enjoyment We do not enjoy or laugh at the 
concrete, we enjoy and laugh at the enjoyable I^est this ajipear 
to be pure tautology let me state it in a different way Tjp to a 
certain moment expeneiKe shows the qualities and paflern of 
perception together often with the strain of expectation or search- 
ing, then comes the coinjilete break-up of the perceptive and 
expectation experience and the infusion of something at least like 
the affective pressure jilus all the stir from laughter — a moment 
of just enjoyment • 

Humor is a state in whuh neither the penejitive nor the affec- 
tivc-hke aspects of expenem-e come dominantly to the fore 
The Tierecptivc aspect reduces to something like the .situational 
consciousness as opjKised to llie object consciousness, and the 
affective stands as a diffuse pleasant-hke background as opposed 
to siiccific pleasure Uolh ajiproach the attitiidiiial level of 
organization I have no intention to present a picture of humor, 
that will come in it.s iirojicr plac’c I mention it merely as another 
instance of the bimodal character of bodily experience and of the 
relation winch the two modes bear to each other 

I do not claim wc have to do in this work with simple affection 
I am as sure as one < an be in a field where ignorance is still master 
that we arc in the face of one of the integrations which involve the 
same fundamental mode of expenem-e as constitutes the essential 
character of affection 1 do not licliox e that there is a fundamen- 
tally different mode of bodily experience, if there is such, for 
every one of the different kinds of mental activity as found m 
empirical and common-sense classifications The number of 
unique inodes of reaction with their correlated experiences is very 
small, and each one of these or combination of them in various 
patterns and integrations gives us our functional variety 
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If the results so far presented will stand, and I can see no reason 
to reject or even to suspect them, we must be ready then to in- 
clude that there are at least three, or perhaps four, modes of bodily 
experience But before I proceed to the exposition of these, two 
other topics need a word Perhaps nothing has received^ more 
emphasis during the past few years than the part^played in our 
mental lives by the bodily experiences In Bentley’s terms, there 
are no bodiless minds or soulless bodies It requires no superior 
insight to see that the one and only source of experience, beyond 
that immediately aroused by some stimulus which acts upon a 
particular receptor, is that from our bodies I also take it, al- 
though this will not be granted by all, that the experience cor- 
related with the stimulus serves as nothing more than a cue, a 
starting-point, for the various mental acts, or experiential patterns 
of everyday life That which completes, which renders functionally 
adequate, which makes meaningful all our perceptions, thoughts, 
memories, imaginations, volitions, and what-not is that which we 
bring to the cues offered by the stimulus experience We should 
know this from the work on imagmal overlay if we had nothing 
else But the evidence is plentiful and convincing almost any- 
where we turn So much so that today it is the fad, if such a term 
is not derogatory, to evolve theories and systems which emphasize 
the importance of bodily experience Since the only part of ex- 
perience which we can acquire and carry about with us and which 
we continually possess is this bodily experience, it is logical, if 
experimental work did not yield the same result, that it should 
play the formative role in our mental acts 

The other topic is one on which we have very little evidence. 
It IS the question of the quarter m which we .shall seek the laws 
which will eventually lead us to a real understanding of mind in 
Its functional character Many of the so-called laws of psychology, 
at the present time, are laws of stimuli — at least they refer in one 
direction to the stimulus I take it that such laws can never 
afford us the understanding we seek, if any generalization with 
a heterogeneous basis deserves to be called a law within a special 
sphere Others seek for these laws m the physiological mechanism 
— laws of physics and biology, we say What we call them does 
not matter if they will lead to the goal of our desire. The ques- 
tion IS whether these laws, once they are known, will be likely to 
lead to a workable comprehension of any empirical mental func- 
tion such as, for example, memory At present, I can see no 
promise from this quarter whether we take the muscular and glan- 
dular activities physically or biologically The one other source, 
as I see it, to which we may turn is the patterns or totals of ex- 
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penence If we can — and the outlook is hopeful — discov>?r the 
laws which govern the formation of experiential totals, we may 
have placed in our hands the means whereby we can understand 
the functional moments of mental life Some may contend that 
we shall need a combination of the laws drawn from these diverse 
sources but that, to me, is a surrender which I am not willing to 
make until after further trial 

Our problem now is to determine what we have by ay of bodily 
experiences and how these expenences go together to give us the 
familiar integrations of ordinary life 1 said a moment ago that 
there are at least three or perhaps tour modes of bodily exjienence 
So far as I can make out after long observation, I would say that 
muscular pressure, i e , the pressures and strains correlated with 
the contraction of the skeletal muscles, constitutes one mode, 
what, for want of a better term, I call bright pressure correlated 
perhaps with a state of non-contraction of the skeletal muscles 
forms a second mode, and dull pressure correlated apparently 
with contraction of the v isccral muscles forms the third The pro- 
posed correlations for the affective modes do not preclude the 
possibility of special end-organs or of spec lal means of stimulation. 
The bright pressure mode corresponds at times with what we 
call in common-sense terms a state of high muscular tonicity The 
tentative nature of the correlations does not affect the positive 
evidence for the modes themselves 1 am not sufe whether the 
first group will stand as a smgle mode, or whether the general 
bodily tensions will make up one mode and the experiences from 
more special muscular activity another If this is the case, there 
would be four modes At any rate we i-an be pretty sure that the 
pressure-strain aspect of experience is the essential mode for what 
we call perception, thought, memory, and imagination, as well as 
the attitudes The general bodily tensions give the attitudes with 
all that they imply for the aliove classes of mental activity In 
so far as they give rise and direction to the subsequent experience 
they belong to the energetic aspect of mind Volition may very 
well prove to be a more complex experience which involves a 
combination of modes I have no experimental evidence on the 
point at this time I use the above as well as following common- 
sense classificatory terms without prejudice, the implication being 
that psychological description will scarcely support them The 
brighter, livelier experiences of the second mcxle are essential for 
pleasantness, humor, comedy, well-being, happiness, joy, and the 
like The dull heavy experiences of the third mexie are jieculiar 
to unpleasantness, the “ brown ” moods, unhappiness, sorrow, grieS, 
and their kind With cither of the last two inodes combined 
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With a high degree of the first we get the emotions, provided the 
pressure-strain is not specifically patterned This, as far as I 
can observe, is our bodily equipment 

What about their integration^ I can do little better than to 
spieculate at present What I have to offer is, by the nature of 
the case, inference rather than observed fact This, however, 
seems certain, that a highly focal state of the perceptive pressure- 
strains precludes the affective modes from experience. The 
percejitive and the affective modes are not otherwise exclusive, 
which proves that the two types of muscular response are not, 
as such, incompatible Whether the two affective modes are, as 
types of muscular respon.se, simultaneously impossible, it is much 
more difficult to say The slight evidence we have indicates that 
they are not, that the incompatibility of pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness is rather a matter of experiential organization 

I cannot concede that the affective moments in mental life 
are moments that lack pattern By the term pattern I mean the 
collocation of qualities, extents, and what-not that con.siitutes 
the totality of exiicriencc at any one moment and that reveals 
differences in obtrusiveness or dominance in the organized whole 
I do not mean that experience, as I have used that term to denote 
the descrlbable as ojiposed to the value side of ordinary experience, 
comes as a mosaic of separately demarcated qualities Every 
quality, as we “know them in terms of previous experience under 
special determination, gives its color to the whole so that we have 
a blend or fusion which is more than, or at least other than, the 
qualities if taken sejiarately Thus experience jiresents 'totals, 
patterns, c onfigurations,in which there is a focus and a background. 
This definition of the pattern, as similar as it is to the configuration 
of Gestalt jisyehology at the level of transcendent meaning, has 
long been current in the Cornell laboratory The patterns of the 
affective moments do not present the same degree of focus as do 
the perceptive and thought patterns, but they are ns characteristic 
in their type of pattern as is pen option It is as if they belong 
genetically to the more primitive situational consciousness and 
that the perceptive pattern is a more modern type built out of 
a mode of experience which came in with differentiation of muscular 
activity. 

Be all this .IS It may, the earlier experimental findings do not 
stand or full with our interpretation on this last point What we 
have then, to put it into brief form are first, three modes of 
bodily experience, two of which enter respectively into the pat- 
terns of pleasantness and unpleasantness, and, secondly, experience 
admits but a .single pattern at any one moment Finally, we have 
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the suggestion that a discovery of the laws of experiential or- 
ganization will reveal the secrets of mental activity 

niscussioN 

Dr Cannon {Harvard Vmveraity) I come to you aa a physiologist and not as 
a psychologist, and 1 hope you will make concessions to my weaknesses There are 
several points, however, in Dr Iluisington s paper that I should like to call atten- 
tion to, and they are primarily based on observations sihich Dr Henry Head of 
London has made on some very interesting casts of hemiplc g i which he studied 
during life and also after death Now the extraordinary teaiuie of these cases is 
that there is a difference in the experience of feehng on the two aides of the body, 
when the same stimulus is applied Op the norrcuil side a warm test tube is felt as 
anyone else reports it, on the other hand, the same test applied to the affected side 
gives a very pleasant experience of warmth, so reported A hut teat tube and a cold 
test tube feel very different to the two aides On ihi normal side, they are felt as 
anyone else would feel them, on the affected side, as very pleasant experiences 
Now it IB very difficult tor me as a physiologibt to sec how these feelings would be 
different on the two sides of the body Certainl> we eannol divide the liver into 
right and left sides, nor the alimentary trail, etc , so that so far as the viscera are 
concerned, on the basis of this difference the\ may be r tied out So far as skeletal 
muscle IS concerned, this is also a poor case Dr Head found that bodily posture 
was entirely without feelmg-tone There was no re])ort baiK. from the muscles 
which gave any feeling of one sort or another, but ••llci indifference These matters 
are very interesting in the discussion, and I hope that Di Hoisington will comment 
on them 

Dk Hoisington Well, it seems that Dr Cannon said just w hat I tried to tell 
you, 1 e , that the central muscles have notlung to do with affections As far as 
the two sides are concerned, what you have in one case is ag affected side which 
will not respond the same as the other side which has tunctioiiing skin 

Dr Cannon You liave perception on both sides, the expenence is the same on 
both Bides 

Dr Hoisington What is the exact nature of the expeiience? 

Dr Cannon It is a motor affection from the thalamus along the 

motor tract 

Du Hoisington Well, I don t know why it should be more effective on one 
Bide, if they really perceive it os an object the same as they do on the other side 
1 should rather not have very much attention called to the < orrelation as such 
It IS not the aspect of this paper 1 know nothing about it and 1 do not think very 
much about it myself It is not what we can observe I should suspect that prob- 
ably correlations of a chemical nature will l>c found and probably involving the 
blood-vessels rather than muscles at all, but I don t know 

Dr Cannon May 1 ask whether the localiration in the abdomen is regarded 
by the observer as indicatmg a definite change there? 

Dr Hoisington Not as affection no, only when it goes over to the perceptive 
aspect does it take on the meaning of a definite cliange 

Dr Cannon May 1 point out that it is not at all necessary for a change to 
occur in the abdomen to have it referred there The reference would often be to 
the penphery and not to the optic thalamus because we naturally refer things out 
to the periphery 

Professor Dekker {Battle Creek College) 1 should like to ask a question with 
regard to the techmque of discovermg these pressures I think 1 understood the 
definition of a pressure that the speaker gave, but 1 do not understand the technique 
of discovering the exact pressure or of measurmg these pressures 
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Db Hoisinoton The technique ia largely one of attitude What we have to 
do ifl aimply to get the observers into the “set** — or rather out of the set — so they 
can simply sit there and Jet the experience come along, and then you apply some 
stimulus tliat would, under ordinary cirrumstances, arouse on affective reaction It 
IS pretty difficult to say anything about the technique, because this is all up to the 
obMrver Simply get him into such a state that he is not looking for something 
speciBc but simply allowing experience to ^ its way — though of course observmg 
As soon as you get him into this state, the bright or dull pressure will show up 
Everyone who has done that has found it 

pROFEsaoR Ayres {Taylor Univerniy) 1 should like to ask this question Are 
we to understand that the bright and dull pressures are mutually exdusive? And 
if so, how does the author of the paper deal with what was brought out yesterday 
concerning melancholics who are nappy only when they are unhappy? 

Dr Hoibington I should deal with that most summarily’ 1 should say it 
simply isn't true We have not done very much work in an effort to find out whether 
as modes of reaction, the two things are exclusive All 1 can say is that the slight 
evidence we have is that they are not mcompatible It is a matter of organisation 
I take it for granted that the matter of incompatibility of pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness is an established fact I know tiiere are people who deny it, but after 
all, you can't get everybody to iigree on everything' 
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PLEASURABLE REACTIONS TO TACTUAL 
STIMULI 

Robert H. Gault 

Northwestern University 

The title of this paper has liccn suggested to me by experience 
of a year ago witli certain deaf subjects m the Vibro-Tai tile Re- 
search Laboratory * Instrumental aids were being employed 
by means of which they were enabled to feel in their fingers the 
movement of spoken sentences and of continued discourse — verse 
or prose A small receiver, closely similar to the instrument 
used by telephone operators and m radio sets, was being held in 
the hand of eacli subject His finger or thumb was held lightly 
against the diaphragm and thus he felt vibrations ■that corres- 
ponded to the voice of the sjieaker at u distant luicrojihone 

We were attempting to make these cases familiar with the 
pattern of spoken language by means of its character as felt, in 
the expectation that the kinaesthetic elements nf language could 
be built into them by this means, and that these elements would be 
effective in improving the subject’s manner of speech and of 
reading from the printed page, and in fac-ilitating his reception 
of sjjeecli 

Several examples of verse and jirose were selected for reading 
through the instrument into the fingers of six subjects simultan- 
eously Each example was chosen because of its strong motor 
quality No two selections of verse were in the same meter 
Among them was Southey’s 

‘‘How docs the water 
Come down at Lodore, 
l^om Its sourres that well 
In the tarn by the fell? ’ 

And there were Clement C Moore’s verses 

“'Twaa the night before Christman, when all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, — not even a mouse 

After some drill two of the six subjects began to show signs 
that they enjoyed Southey’s verses especially, in relation to other 

> The activities of this laboratory are being earned on under the auapicea of 
the Carnegie Institution of \VashmgtoD 
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examples They began, when these lines were being read, to make 
signs meaning “pretty ” After a week of training, when the signs 
I mentioned had first been notired, it was not unusual for them to 
ask that a reading be repeated 

At first it seem^ likely that the strong rhythm of the verses was 
the basis for the reaction of pleasure But when we substituted a 
verse from Stevenson, in the same meter 

“How do you like to go up m a swing?” 

we did not find evidence of tlie accustomed reaction When this 
line and those from Southey had been equally employed as 
stimuli — along with others to be sure — the latter continued to be 
the more thrilling, and even then, our records show, subjects now 
and again asked us to rejioat the Ijodore verses and gave other 
evidence of their satisfaction with them 

Evidently it is not rhythm that occasioned the choice between 
them Possibly it was difference in predominating vowel quality 
that accounted for the phenomenon 

We set out to examine this hypothesis For the purjiose, on the 
side of instrumentation, we employed a Western Electric loud- 
speaker with which we had lieen supplied through the courtesy of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories An oval diaphragm 2" x 3" was 
fixed to the body of the instrument and at its center it was at- 
tached to the armature In practice this instrument was held 
with Its vibrating part, not against the tip of a finger, but solidly 
against the chest wall, over the sternum The instninient was 
operated by a high-grade microphone through a Western Electric 
amplifier 

We selected but one siibjcft to assist in our preliminary examina- 
tion of the pleasurable reactions I have mentioned. In the labora- 
tory situation I have dascrilied he felt the sjicaker’s voice as a 
complex of vibrations, not only upon the skin of his chest but 
throughout the bony wall of his thorax If he had had any effective 
residuum of auditory function, the arrangement might easily have 
enabled him to hear the stimuli by way of bone conduction to the 
inner ear But I feel justified m saying that he could not hear in 
the condition I have described Four aiidionietric tests had been 
made upon him — one of them in the Sound Laboratory at the 
Bureau of Standards At the Bureau his hearing for simple tones 
was described as zero in one ear and 10% in the other The 
remaining three reports closely corresponded to this Such a 
condition is believed to make it utterly impossible for him to get 
any auditory cues in such a situation as ours 

1 should say that the subject was thirty-five years of age and a 
successful teacher of mathematics by profession He was not 
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plagued by that elusive thing that we call temperament; he had an 
abundance of good common sense and, judging from daily contact 
with him in the laboratory, one would say that he was above the 
average m point of intelligence He came to the laboratory daily 
and remained there approximately forty minutes During thirty 
or thirty-five minutes each day he was steadily occupied with our 
exercises The sessions continued day after day from March 16, 
1926 to May 26 

This subject was not in the group in which first observed a 
preference among verses We first undertook, therefore, a few 
exploratory experiments to find whether he would express any 
preferences as other subjects had done For the purpose we chose 
four stanzas Southey’s “How docs the water come down at 
Lodore,” etc , Moore’s “*Twas the night before Christmas,” 
etc , Stevenson’s “The friendly cow all red and white,” etc , and 
Stevenson’s “IIow do you like to go up m a swing®” etc (This 
verse is in the same meter as Southey's above But su< feeding 
ones are different, as — “Up in the air so blue ”) No two of the 
stanzas are alike as to meter, throughout 

We then went about it to read these stanzas by pairs into the sub- 
ject’s chest the first and second, first and third, first and fourth, 
second and third, and so on till each one had been recited with 
every other in a pair I should say in this place that the subject 
had no idea before or after or during a session what stiniuh were 
being employed Now and again the members of a pair were 
reversed so that each inemlier was recited first in approximately 
50% of instances At once after the recitation of a pair the subject 
was asked whether either member occasioned a reaction of pleasure 
and if so which one was the more pleasurable We tried not to 
suggest to him that one or the other must be found to possess 
this quality At the outset, in conversation with him, we discussed 
the preference for certain verses that had been exhibited by other 
subjects — preferences th.it have already been referred to in this 
paper 

I told him I was not convinced that there was any pleasurable 
reaction from this work that could be counted upon to extend oi’cr 
a considerable range of cxjicneiice within the laboratory or outside 
of it By this means 1 sought to dispose him not to indicate a 
pleasurable reaction merely because he thought I was looking 
for it 

On the first day, March 16, he was given ten opportunities to 
compare each of the stanzas I have referred to with every other one 

Number one was preferred to number two eight times. It was 
always preferred to number three, and nine limes in ten it was 
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found more pleasurable than number four Number four was 
seven times reported as more pleasurable than number three, and 
two was always more pleasurable than three 

On the basis of that day’s experience, therefore, it was possible 
to rate the stanzas as follows on the ground of their pleasurable 
quality 

1 “ How does the water come down at Lodore ” 

2 “ Twas the night before (Jhristmas ” 

3 “How do you like to go up in a swing? ’’ 

4 “The friendly cow all red and white ’’ 

I repeat that the subject had no knowledge, either before or 
after, as to what verses were being read He knew only that they 
were verses 

Subsequently, on March 24, he had thirty opportunities, under 
the same conditions, to choose between the Lodore verses and 
Stevenson’s stanza lieginning. “How do you like to go up in a 
swing?” In twenty-seven cases, or 90%, he c hose the former On 
the following two days he was given the opportunity to choose 
again when all four stanzas were in the repertoire — thirty judg- 
ments on each pair The order of preferences was exactly what 
we found on the sixteenth There were ninety opportunities to 
react to each of the four stanzas The first wa.s preferred in 54% 
of the instan<esf'the second in 24%, the fourth in 10%, and the 
third in 6% of the cases Approximately the same result was 
found two days later 

This appears to make it fairly certain that the subject had a 
real basis of comparison More than one variable factor occurred 
in the situation There were rhythm, predominating vowel and 
diphthongal qualities, and varying distinctness of feel correlated 
with these qualities and with the tactual character of consonantal 
elements It seems clear enough from the observations I have 
mentioned that somewhere in the complex there is a factor, or 
more than one, that accounts for the pleasurable experience that 
follows upon the tactual stimulation 

For the purpose of making more systematic observation we 
began on March 25 substituting the consonant-diphthong com- 
pound “Ray” for each syllable in the stanzas that theretofore 
had served as stimuli Thus the Lodore verses liecame 
RAy Ray RAy Riy Riy R5y BAy R5y R3y, etc 
and Stevenson’s “The friendly cow” became 
RAy RAy RAy RAy RAy RAy, etc 

In twenty-six out of thirty cases the former was preferred to the 
latter. 
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“The nif^ht before Christmas” beeame 

HSy Hiy Ray HSy R3y RAy R3y Ray Ray, etc 

This arrangement of feet practically tied with /UU In thirty 
reports sixteen favored /UU and fourteen favored UU/ Each 
of these had an advantage over the changing meter of Stevenson’s 
“swing” verses 

/uu/uu/uu/ 

/ u u / U / 

/uu/uu/uu/ 

/ u u / u / 

In the one case it was an advantage of eighteen to twelve, and 
in the other of twenty to ten Throiiglioiit six succeeding days, 
during whuli the subject was held to these exercises without 
varying the stimuli, he almost consistently reported as I have 
indicated He knew nothing of the nature of the stimuli excepting 
that “Ray” had been substituted for each syllable in the verses 
that had earlier been employed He said he felt more sure of 
himself in his reactions to the substituted stimuli th.nn to the 
original words This may be due to ilic fact that in this case the 
successive tactual stimuli were of uniform intensity (barring varia- 
tions in the speakers voice) whereas in the other instance there, 
was variation of intensity from word to word due to the fact that 
no two vowel qualities get through the instn/ment with equal 
effect This itould contribute to consistency in the case of the 
substituted stimuli On the other hand the subject may have 
remembered, as soon as he recognized a movement, that he had 
formerly preferred it to others This, too, would make for con- 
sistency, and I am unable to estimate its force I had seen enough 
to afford reasonable assurance that this subject at any rate did 
have real preferences for tactual rhythms Several times he 
told me he lieheved all rhythms were enj’oyable even at the 
outset Even then, as the record appears to indicate, some 
were more enjoyable than others As time went on, however, 
differences in pleasurableness seemed to be accentuated pro- 
gressively He spoke of it as “learning” to enjoy one thing more 
than another Naturally he could not describe the process of 
learning It is impossible, on the basis of these preliminary 
observations, to say anything with respect to a nativistic or an 
acquired pleasurableness in relation to rhythmic tactual im- 
pressions 

The observation we first made in this connection — the greater 
pleasurableness of Southey’s verses on the Waters of Lodore as 
compared with the first verse of Stevenson’s “How do you like 
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to go up in a swing?” — suggested that, since the meter is the same 
in the two cases mentioned, the predominating vowel qualities 
m the two examples may account for the difference m the reaction 
In the first two Lodore verses there are ten syllables and the 
same number occur in Stevenson’s first verso. In the Lodore 
verses there are six vowels that I call “long and broad” and four 
“short and thin ” These terms are roughly descriptive of their 
tactual quality 

For the purpose of examining this guess I undertook to find 
whether there is a difference m pleasurable quality when the meter 
remains constant but the vowel or diphthong changes from 
time to time Accordingly, I set Bow Row Row, Ray Ray Ray, 
Re Re Re, Raw Raw Raw, Rou Rou Rou, Roy Roy Roy, Roo 
Roo Roo, and Ri Ri Ri — each group of syllables into da<-tyhc 
feet, fifteen syllables or five feet in succession From April 10 to 
May €5, inclusive, ea<h of these groupings was compared for 
pleasiirableness with ev'ery other In the course of this period 
other exercises were interspersed to break the monotony There 
were fifty reports upon each pair of nonsense \ erses 
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In the course of all these laboratory exercises each of these 
vowels or diphthongs combined with R was felt upon the chest 
of the subject 350 times in company with one other That num- 
ber of times he expressed a preference for one or the other of the 
pair. The total data enable us tentatively to rank the stimuli 
I have mentioned on the basis of their pleasurable quality The 
figures m Table 2 indicate the number of times each was chosen 
while being compared with others 350 times 
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TABLE 2 

Rankino of Stihuu on the Babu or Pleabantnebb 
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Total preferences 
286 
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Roy 
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Ron 
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Raw 

202 
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1S8 

7 

Ray 

108 

8 
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It IS bound to occur to anyone who '.tiidics lliesc figures that 
the order of i)refcrcncc indi<-ated may depend principally upon 
the relative intensity of the stimuli ()ne or anotlier may be more 
satisfactory or [ilcasiirahle or agreealile than another merely 
because it is fell as more intense and hence more dislmctlj than 
another It is ajipropriate to say here that the subject declared 
that the vibration of the instrument is felt more distinctly when 
his fingers rest upon it, but that the more jileasiirable experience 
occurs when the apparatus is upon his chest And the intensity 
of the stimulus upon the skin is a function not only of the voice 
that goes into the aiiparalus but of the nature ijf the instrument 
And here I have to make what may be a damaging confession 
I do not know the quality of my own vokc It has never been 
subjected to harmonic analysis In the course of the day-after- 
day work that brought to jiass the material 1 have presented 
here I had no nicaiis of c becking the inevitable variations of my 
voice from day to day All I can say is that I tried to keep it 
uniform 

With the cooperation of two normally hearing subjects I have 
attempted to rank in the order of their intensity the vowel and 
diphthongal qualities I have employed here For this purpose 
the subjects were placed in a situation in which they could not 
hear either the vein c of the speaker at the microjihone or the sound 
emitted by the inslruiiicnt Instead of placing the instrument 
against his chest each subject rested his thumb ball against it 
Each one had twenty-five ojijiortunities to compare every stimulus 
with each one of its associates Table 3 gives the combined 
order of the stimuli on a ta< tual intensity basis 
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I believe it is true of tins subject at least that he does get a 
thrill out of some of these vowel and diphthongal qualities — 
from some of them more than others 

It lias been interesting now and again to observe his description 
of the sensory expenente After several days of practice he re- 
ported that at the beginning of the campaign he never got away 
from the sense of an object vibrating locally against a small area 
upon his c best “But now, ” he said, “ I am not conscious of feeling 
it loially I feel it nowhere in particular, especially after a 
sitting has got under way " Neither do you and I hear locally 
Hearing is all over us just as pleasantness is (excepting perhaps 
when the stimului is extremely intense — then it hurts our ears) 
Work of this nature suggests the well-authenticated case of 
the totally deaf Eugen Sutermeister of Berne, Switzerland, who 
enjoys the feel of the orchestra Our subject, indeed, enjoys 
the chapel organ, especially when it is playing '‘l,ead Kindly 
Light ” He catches himself now and again moving his head or 
hands or feet in rhythm with the organ tones 

I do not know that these observations suggest anything in 
relation to a theory of the pleasurable reaction The reaction is 
undoubtedly there and it has to come to pass in an unusual situa- 
tion I do not believe that the observations can be used to support 
a nativistic hyiiolhesis, for my subjec t did not at once get a thrill 
out of any movement or tactual quality Practice was required 
upon the partic iilar stimuli at hand Even so he believes that the 
great variety of tactual exerciser that were distributed over an 
entire year liefore these ex|)enments began prepared him for 
enjoying the thing in hand 

Note AlthdUgli we buve mil rullowcd the matter up, it appears probable that 
the subject of these experiments can enjoy singing when he receives it as he received 
rhythms and vowel and iliphthungal qualities in the course of this work He was 
aide, roughlj, to follow the pitches of the voice of the experimenter while he sang 
and to indicate a primitive scale by marking with a jiencil ujion a sheet of paper 
He consistently preferred the time of "Old Black Joe" to five others, even though 
he never knew beforehand what was about to be sung The syllables "Row" 
or "Ray" were always substituted for the syllables of the song that was being 
sung 
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NEURAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION 

Walter B. Cannon 
Harvard Unners.iy Medical Srhind 

In this pajier I shall restrict myself primarily to a consideration 
of a typical reaction system of the more hiphly developed organ- 
isms, that which is commonly called an expression or outburst 
of anger or rage Later I shall consider some hearings which the 
facts may ha\e on the nature of emotional excitation 

The complex of bodily alterations that appears in rage has 
many features resembling the simple reflexes, such as sniczing, 
coughing, and sucking First, its occurrence in the early months 
of even so highly clc\ eloped an organism as the human infant indi- 
cates that its neural pattern, like that of the reflexes mentioned 
above, is congenitally inwrought in the central nervous apparatus. 
Second, as in the reflexes, it is a prompt resiionse to the appropriate 
stimulus Again, it is a constant and uniform response — so much 
is this so, indeed, that tlic-re is no mistaking its character, whether 
It be manifested by the diverse races of man or by the lower 
animals It is like the reflexes, also, in being a permanent mode 
of reaction, throughout life the characteristic display of the rage- 
response may be suddenly evoked in all its elaborateness Further, 
it IS a response to a fairly definite stimulus — an inner stimulus 
which arises when there is a hampering or checking of motion or 
an opposition to one or another primary impulse Finally, the 
ragc-rcspon.se is like the simple reflexes in being useful Else- 
where (1) I have called attention to the wide range of bocbly ad- 
justments which occur in an enraged animal — the more rapid 
heart-beat, the redistribution of the blood, the increase of red cor- 
puscles m the circulation, the deeper ventilation of the lungs, the 
dilatation of the bronchioles, the liberation of sugar from the liver, 
the secretion of adrenin with it.s favorable action on fatigued mus- 
cles — all of which may projierly be regarded as rendering the 
organism more efficient in struggle, in such struggle as may be 
necessary to overwhelm the opposition and to allow the natural 
impulse to prevail Thus, as should be clear, all the mam features 
of the simple reflexes — the inborn prompt, constant, uniform. 
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permanent, and nlihtarian nature of the response to a definite 
type of stimulus —all these features of the simple reflexes are re- 
produced in the characteristics of an outburst of rage 

Much evidence exists which indicates that, whereas delayed 
responses — uncertain, temporary, and readily modiflable — involve 
the (ciebral cortex the prompt, uniform, and stereotyped re- 
actions to stimuli have their central locus in lower levels of the 
brain and sjnnal cord It bec-oines a matter of interest, therefore, 
to inquire regarding the seat of the neural mechanism which op- 
erates the action complex of rage Does this mechanism have 
Its locus in the cortical neurones or in the more primitive parts of 
the nervous axis* 

In the br,ain-stem there s a group of centers which, in the lower 
vertebrate, lacking a cerc-bral c-ortex, carry on element.iry func- 
tions for maintaining existent e In higher forms these centers, 
though normally held in < hec-k by the doniinaiit corlex, are callable 
of energetic response when conditions demand urgent and im- 
pulsive action If the c-ortical government is set aside the sub- 
ordinate activities become prominent (loltz's (2) and Roth- 
mann's f.S) lieinisplicreless dogs and cle Oareniie’s (4) tats de- 
prived of the neopiilliuiii illustrate tins point These animals 
under various conditions reacted commonly with signs of rage 
Goltz’s dog exhibited ,i typical outburst of fury when taken from 
Ills c'age to lie Ijd— b.irking loudly, snapping in all directions, 
and resisting vigorously Trifling stimuli, such as |>ulhng or 
pressing the skin, called foith similar excesses of emotional re- 
won.se The bch.ivior of Rothiiiann's dog was of the same type 
Gentle sciatchmg of thebac k waslhecxcasion for snarls and growls, 
and the presence of a flv on the dog’s nose would send him into 
a fit of r.ige With de Harenne's cats, pinching the toes or skin 
produced cnc-rgctic movements of defense and such reactions as 
are characteristic of the angry cat — spitting, growling, and erec- 
tion of the hairs of the tad and Iiack Again very slight disturli- 
anec proved an effective stimulus for tins response, even the act 
of lifting the cats from the floor would evoke it 

These v arious instances of a typical rage-reaction appearing in 
animals deprived of the cerebral cortex may be interpretecl as 
examples of “release plienomena,” to use the term intrciduced by 
Hughhngs ,Ja(kson (.'?) — phenomena resulting from the ac'tivity 
of low’cr centers jii the cerebrum that appear readily on slight 
stimulation when the dominance of the superior eenlers is re- 
mov'ed It schemed reasonable to expect that these lower centers 
might displav their typical activity after removal of the cortex 
in an acute experiment Decortication would eliminate an es- 
sential condition for sensation and therefore the use of a depress- 
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ing or disturbing anaesthetic could be dispensed with. Accordingly 
Bntton and I (6), using cats as subjects, undertook an investiga- 
tion of some of the immediate effects of decortication. A stylet, 
pressed through the upper, inner quadrant of the left bony orbit 
and then to the bony tentorium on the opposite side of the skull, 
was swept downward and outward and withdrawn along the floor 
of the brain case A similar operation was performed through the 
right orbit Thus the cerebrum was suKstantiaMy decorticated 
and almost all of the ganglia at the base of the biain remained in- 
tact As soon as recovery from anaesthesia was complete, a 
remarkable group of activities appeared, such as are usually seen 
m an infuriated animal — a sort of sham rage A complete list of 
these quasi-emotional phenomena which we observed is as follows 
vigorous lashing of the tail, archmg of the trunk, and thrusting 
and jerking of the limbs in the thongs which fasten them to the 
animal board, combined with a display of claws m the forefeet 
and clawing motions, often jiersistent, snarling, rapid head move- 
ments from side to side with attempts to bite, and extremely 
rapid, panting respiration These activities occur, w ilhout jnecisl 
stimulation (apart from the operative trauma and coiifineni4m to 
the holder) in “fits” or periods, lasting from a few seconds to 
several minutes During the intermediate quiet stages a “fit” 
could lie evoked by slight handling of the animal, toii'hing the 
paws or jarring the table Besides these cli.mge6 which involved 
skeletal muscle there were typical and more permanent effects 
produced by sympathetic impulses erection of the tail hairs, 
which recurred again and again after they were smoothed down, 
elevation of the vibrissac, sweating of the toe jiads; dilatation of 
the pupil to a size during activity that was threefold the size 
during a preceding quiet penod, micturition, a high blood-pres- 
sure, an abundant outpouring of adrenin, and, as Bulatao and I 
(7) found, an increase of blood sugar uj) to five times the normal 
concentration Because of the resemblance of some of these ap- 
parently spontaneous reaction.s to jiseiidaffective reflexes w'hich 
Woodworth and Sherrington (8) were able to elii it in decerebrate 
cats by stimulation of sensory nerves, we used the term “ pseud - 
affective” in designating the preparation The animals may 
manifest this pseiiclaffec tive state, or sham rage, at short intervals 
for two or three hours before the arterial blood-pressure falls too 
low for continuance of activity 

The jiseudatfective phenomena observed by Woodworth and 
Sherrington, and also by Bazett and Penfield (9) in “chronic” 
decerebrate preparations, were disturbances of an otherwise fairly 
continuous rigidity In decerebration the cut passes through the 
inid-bram {M, Figure 1), thus the diencephalon and all parts of 
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the fercbrum anterior to it are excluded from action Obviously 
that part of the neural organization which directly sends forth the 
rage-response lies posterior to the section through the mesenceph- 
alon, 1 e , in the remnant of the mid-bram or in the medulla. 
In these decerebrate animals, however, spontaneous exhibitions 
of sham rage are rare, relatively strong stimulation is required to 
evoke them, and, when evoked, they are likely to be isolated items 
of the total reaction and may be associated at times with in- 
consistent elements, such as violent clawing accompanied by 
purring This is in marked contrast to the intense and complete 
manifestation of fury whi<‘h may be shown by decorticate animals. 
The difference in liehavior of the two preparations must be 
referred to some part of the bram-stein lacking in the decerebrate, 
but present in the decorticate animal In other words, although 
various parts of the rage-response can be activated by afferent 
impulses in the bulbospinal animal, the integration of these 
responses in an energetic and typically widespread outburst of rage 
apiiears to be controlled by a suiienor center Britton and I 
left untouched alniosi all of the basal gray matter of the anterior 
brain-stem Wiere among these basal ganglia does the dominating 
center reside^ This cniestion has been the subject of an investiga- 
tion by one of my collaborators. Dr Bard 

The method employed by Bard was that of ablating various 
amounts of thc^ brain-stem after decortication, and studying 
thereafter the behavior of the prejiarntion He found th.at tyinc^ 
sham rage, accompanied by Mgorous discharge of synijialhetic- 
impulses recurs in spontaneous fits or outbursts after both cerebral 
hemispheres, the corpora striata .ind the anterior half of the 
diencephalon have been remoced completely (along dash line, 
Pigure 1) The additional removal of the jiosterior half of the 
dienccphalon jironijitly abolishes the sjiontaneoiis activity, but 
sinc^ it jiersists after much of the dorsal portion of the region has 
been cut away (along dotted line. Figure 1), the dominating center, 
we may infer, is situated near the base, probably in the sub- 
thalamu.s Its size in the cat is less than a fourth of a cubic centi- 
meter In recent years considerable esidence has accumulated, 
pointing to the thal.amic region as the central .station of the 
sympathetic system Isenschmid and his collaborators (10) have 
localized there the mechanism for teiniierature regulation — a 
mechanism coiiti oiling hc'al-produc tion and hcat-lo.ss via sym- 
pathetic channels And Karjilus and Kreidl (11) have observed 
that IcH'al stuniilation of the same region m anaesthetized animals 
causes a sympathetic discharge Bard's observations bring strong 
supjiort to the com liision that in the subthalamus there exists 
ail integrating center for sym]>athetic activities. Thus in the 
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dienraphalon, in a part of the old brain, which is common to all 
members of the vertebrate senes from the fishes to mammals, is 
localized the neural apparatus for integrating the complex reaction 
system of rage, not only the evtcrnal expression, but also the 
internal mobilization of the bodily forces for the violent physical 
efforts in which rage typically culminates 



DiaORW Of TIlIv M|I)-SfITION Of TUP C\l ni<AIi> 

Ch, oerehral liomispliorcs D them fdottiMj), M, ti'eseru epitulon, Ch, 
oerebrllum Md, iiifslulU The parts (lialiiiKUisiusl by sluninig hues cun be wholly 
rcrauvtsl without ilcsIroMiig tiu ragi'-responsc ^ 

Besides the (ciilral neural organization llicrc are the peripheral 
effector organs They arc iii tvio divisions —I lie skeletal niuscles 
and the visi era The skeletal musculature is so played upon that 
a characteristic picture is jiresented I have described above tlie 
apjiearance of the iiifurialed cat Darwin’s (12) description of 
rage in young children is not very different, during a violent 
outburst they scream, kick, scratch, and bite In adult men the 
display IS not coniiiioiily of this puerile lyiio, but it is likely to 
include tbe croiicbing body, tbc moist and frowning brow, the 
firm lips, the clenched or grinding teeth, the growled threats and 
imprecations, and the tiglitened fists or the seized weajion ready 
for attack 

Important visceral alterations accompanying fury 1 have 
recounted above They are profound and widespread They are 
ealled forth by di.scharges through the sympathetic division of the 
autonomic system The ncurone.s of this division are so arranged, 
as I have noted elsewhere (1), that they diseharge impulses 
diffusely to smooth muscles and glands in all parts of the body 
Among the glands is the adrenal medulla — a gland of internal 
secretion Thus at the same time with tlie diffuse emission of 
sympathetic impulses there is liberation of adrenm (13) The 
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adrenin. which is poured into the blood stream, necessarily has a 
l^neral distribution and therefore a diffuse action Everywhere 
that it acts in the body, it has the same effect as the nerve impul- 
ses — i e , the humoral and the neural agents cooiierate Indeed, 
this cooperation of the ubiquitously distributed adrenin and the 
nerve impulses confirms the < oncept that the sympathetic neurones 
are arranged for diffuse effects — otherwise any spiecial action by 
the neural agent would be covered by the general action of the 
humoral agent 

The sympathetic system is called into operation in various 
circumstances — during marked excitation of the cerebrum as in 
fear or rage (1, 13), on exposure to cold (14), when the blood sugar 
is too greatly reduced (15), in aaphyxial states (16), and in very 
vigorous muscular effort (13) B^ause the system is activated in 
quite different conditions and also because it o]ieratcs as a unit, 
it induces changes which are useful in one circumstance but may 
not be useful in another In the rage-reaction, however, as noted 
above, all the known changes may be readily and reasonably inter- 
preted as rendering the organism especially capable of enduring 
prolonged and extreme physical effort 

Although activation of the sympathico-adreiial system is a 
prominent feature in an outburst of rage, it is not an essential 
feature Recently Lewis, Britton, and I (17) have succeeded in 
removing completely both sympathetic trunks, from the superior 
cervical to the pelvic ganglia, in cats, keeping the animals healthy 
and vigorous in the laboratory for many months, and noting that 
in appropriate circumstances they exhibit almost all the superficial 
signs of rage Thus, one of these animals, which had given birth 
to kittens, showed her teeth, drew back her ears, lifted a front leg 
ready to strike, and growled and hissed, when a barking dog 
approached her young The hairs, however, did not bristle on any 
part of her body, and vigorous struggle resulted m no increase of 
blood sugar In animals with the adrenals, liver, and heart wholly 
disconnected from the central nervous system the rage-response 
occurs, as laiwis, Britton, and I (18) have shown, quite as in normal 
animals, even to the apjiearance of a bushy tail, without, however, 
any discharge of adrenin or noteworthy acceleration of the heart 
In these cases there is no reason for supposing that the peripheral 
operations have disturbed the established pathways in the central 
neurones If the r entral neurones are conneited with the muscles 
of the tail hairs, the hairs stand, otherwise they he flat, if the 
nervous connections reach to the adrenal glands, adrenin is dis- 
charged, otherwise not In short, the central neurones discharge 
in their fated manner, and the activity or absence of activity in 
effector organs depends on the presence or absence of connections 
with the spinal cord 
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Thus far I have given an objective account of physiological 
facts related to a typical emotional exjiression — that of rage Do 
not these facts have implications jicrtiiient to other emotions? 
Do not they help towards an understanding of the nature and 
functions of emotion in the behavior of the organism^ May I 
venture to suggest that they do, and attempt to present some 
reasons for that suggestion 

A fundamental fact which 1 would emphasize is that the neuro- 
muscular and neuro-vis<-eral arrangement for the display of rage 
has its central control congenitally organized in or near a phylo- 
genetically ancient part of the brain, the opt’c thalamus The 
thalamus is not like the cerebral cortex in being a region where new 
relations with the outer world are registered and old relations 
are modified, it more nearly resembles the spinal cord — a region 
under superior dominance, where afferent impulses arc received, 
regrouped, and redistributed either to the higher levels, or to 
neighboring motor neurones which jiromptly discharge to effector 
organs m stereotyped rciu-tion patterns 'I'lie typical postures 
and attitudes whicli result from action of the tlnilamiis arc more 
com|»hcated than those produced by spinal reflexes hut are not 
essentially different The physiolopcal organization which es- 
tablishes the reflex figure of rage I have detailed lieciiiise it may 
serve as a prototype for other primitive emotional responses 
The expressions of fear, joy, and grief are smiilai* in ihdracter, in 
their essential features they are not learned, and tliey are exhibited 
so early in the human infant that they may jiroiier^y be classed 
with rage as being natively inherent in the brain There is good 
evidence that central control for the expression of these emotions, 
like that for rage, lies subcortically and, si)ccific.illy. in the thalamic 
region bekliterev (10) has rejiorted that whereas “painful” 
stimulation excites enes in an animal freshly deprived of it.s cere- 
bral hcmisjilieres, gentle stimulation (“petting”) may p\oke signs 
of pleasure, e g , purring in the c-at and lail-wagging in the dog 
These responses disappeared, in his c ases, after removal of the 
optic thalamus In human beings indications of a subcortical 
management of emotional expression arc to be seen in the effects 
of anaesthetics During the sec’oiid (excitement) stage of ether 
anaesthesia, there may be sobbing as in grief, or laughter as in joy, 
or lively and energetic aggressive reactions as in rage — all without 
refined or even definite adjustments to the environment The 
surgeon may ojien the chest or perform other ojieratioiis of equal 
gravity, while the patient is pushing, pulling, shouting, and mut- 
tering, and yet the events leave no trace in the cortex which yields 
later a memory of what has happened A peculiar effect of nitrous 
oxide anaesthesia has led to its common name, "laughing gas,” 
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though an experienced anaesthetist has informed me that under 
its influence quite as many patients weep as laugh, in either event, 
when cortical funi-tions have been so deeply abolished by this gas 
that the patient has no experience from an ordinarily painful 
procedure, there is a release of the typical expressions of gladness 
or sorrow Pathological cases support these indications of a sub- 
cortical source of emotional behavior In certam forms of hemi- 
plegia the patient is incapable of moving the face on the paralyzed 
side, but if he is suddenly affected by an occasion which is gay 
or sad, the muscles which have been dissociated from cortical 
government act properly to give the face the expression of joy 
or sadness (19) The clinical studies of Head and Holmes (20) 
have brought evidence of a more precise localization of centers for 
emotional acts They noted that such unilateral damage to the 
brain as isolates parts of the thalamus from the cortex has a most 
remarkable eonsequen«-e in the excessive responses to “all po- 
tentially affective stimuli ” The prit k of a pm, painful jiressure, 
excessive heat and cold, all produce a more vigorous unpleasant 
feeling on the abnormal than on the normal side of the body At 
the same time, pleasurable warmtli may evoke an unusually vivid 
pleasant response And they conclude that since the affective 
states are increased when the thalamus is freed from cortical con- 
trol, “the activity of the essential thalamic center is mainly 
occupied with tlfe affective side of sensation ’’ Similar testimony 
to residenc-e of the neural mechanisms for affective expression in 
the brain-stem is afforded by anencephalii monsters — the so- 
called “frog-babies, ” born without cerebral hemisiiheres and often 
having little more than the medulla and cerebellum Even with 
such a poor remnant of the brain as that, noxious stimulation will 
cause whimpering and drawing down of the corners of the mouth 
as in distress and grief (21) In all these instances of absence of 
cortical function, primitive emotional reactions are as perfectly 
performed as are I he reflexes of coughing, sneezing, sucking, and 
swallowing, i e , they are complicated automatisms In all these 
complicated acts the nerve impulses run their appointed course 
according to phylogenetic patterns and without individual in- 
struction or training 

A second point on which I would lay emphasis is the intensity 
of the rage-reaction which we observed in pscudaffective animals 
Many years ago Hughlings Jackson ( 5 ) made the suggestion, 
recently supported by Head (22), that the nervous system is or- 
ganized in a neural hierarchy, such that primitive reactions, which 
might otherwise disturb the more discriminative responses of 
higher levels, are by these repressed Wlien the cortie^ govern- 
ment IS set aside, the subordinate activities, released from in- 
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hibition, become prominent Tlien only blight stimulation is 
required to produce extreme effec-ts Thus may be explained the 
violent and jiersistent display of sham rage by our decorticate 
cats while fastened to a holder, the vigorous snapping, snarling, 
and resistance of the hemisphcreless dogs when taken from their 
cages, and the excessive responses to mildly affective stimuli by 
human beings with thalamus freed from the cortex The extraor- 
dinary intensity of these exhibitions seems to indicate that the 
neural apparatus for emotional expression is set and ready for 
energetic discharge, and that if only the superior control is weak- 
ened or inhibited, appropriate stimuli evoke an intense imd power- 
ful response If external conditions should be such as to call 
forth an emotional response, therefore, a definite innervation of 
effector organs from the cortex would not lie required, withdrawal 
of cortical dominance would he the main condition for prompt 
and vigorous action But the cortical government may not re- 
lease the excited neurones in the thalamus Then there is conflict 
between the higher and lower controls of bodily ac-tivities — there 
are opposing tendcnc les with accompanying confusion The corti- 
cal neurones, however, can check only some of the bodily activities, 
those which arc noriiuilly under voluntary control It cannot 
check the stormy processes of the thalamus w’liich cause shivering 
and forcible enqitying of the bladder and rectum In states of 
conflict these phenomena become prominent * 

A third point — since cognitive coiisc-ioiisness is associated with 
the functioning of cortical neurones, it follows, as a corollary 
from the facts cited above, that the neural mecliaiiisins for the 
primitive emotions oiierale in a region outside the range of such 
consciousness This consideration, together with the readiness 
of these mechanisms, w'hen released from inhibition, to exhibit 
a major response to a minor stimulus, explains, I think, some of 
the most characteristic features of emotional experience We 
have emotional “seizures”, w’c laugh, weej), or rage “uncontroll- 
ably”, we feel as if “possessed”, what we do m the stress of ex- 
citement is “surprising,” “shocking” — something “surges up 
within us” and our actions seem no longer our own These com- 
mon bywords are explicable in terms of a sudden and pow’erful 
domination of the bcidily forces by subcortical neurones Under 
favoring circumstances, with only a momentary lifting of the 
normal inhibitory check, these neurones capture the effector ma- 
chinery and drive it violently into one or another of its variegated 
attitudes 

And finally, it seems to me that the facts jircsenled above sug- 
gest a new source for the jiec'uliar feelings which we experience 
in an emotional upset We are familiar with James’s (23) idea 
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that the feeling of the bodily rhanges, which occur spontaneously 
in an exciting situation, constitutes the emotion, and also with 
the similar idea of Lange (24) that consciousness of cardio-vaseular 
disturbances is the essential element Elsewhere 1(1) have pointed 
out that any high degree of exritation in the central nervous 
system, whether felt as anger, terror, pain, anxiety, ]oy, grief, or 
deep disgust, may rouse the sympathetic system to activity and 
affect in a stereotyped fashion the functions of organs which that 
system innervates May 1 recall that the central station for 
the sympathetic system is a small, comjiact c-enter in the dien- 
cephalon, and, furthermore, that when strongly aroused, that 
system tends to act as a unit The responses in the viscera, 
therefore, arc too uniform to offer a satisfactory means of distin- 
guishing states which, in man at least, are very different in sub- 
jective quality For this reason I urged that the differential 
features separating one emotion from another could not be 
found in diverse afferent impulses from the viscera Furthermore, 
as Marahon (25) has shown, injections of adrenalin into human 
beings in amounts which induce the \isceral changes charac- 
teristic of emotional excitement do not m fact produce an emo- 
tional experience, the subject merely bec-omes reminiscent of 
other times when these changes were noted — he reiiorts them and 
remains calm In addition, the afferents from the \isccra, espe- 
cially from cardie-vascular organs, are too meager to yield us any 
rich sensation based on the hajijieniiigs within them There re- 
main as siijiiiort for the James-l,«inge theory the positions and 
tensions of skeletal muscle that are peculiar to the various emo- 
tions But forced laughter does not bring real joy, nor forced 
sobbing real sorrow, as it appears to me they should do if the 
peculiar quale of the emotion were derived from the innervated 
muscles themselves Furthermore, Head (26) and his collabo- 
rators report that in thaluinus cases the quality of feeling-tone, 
though markedly intensified in relation to other sensations, notably 
those resulting from certain tactile, auditory, and thermal stimuli, 
is entirely absent from such sensations as underlie an ajijireciation 
of posture The theory of a peripheral source of emotional expe- 
rience has little or no positive factual support To produce an 
effect in the cortex, however, it is not necessary that afferent 
impulses arise at the jieriphery, they may be started anywhere 
m the afferent path May not this hapjien in emotional excite- 
ment^ The neurones of the subcortical centers in the c-erebrum 
act in different combinations in the different emotional expressions, 
as proved by the reaction pattern, typical of the several affective 
states, which they indiic-e May not the “feeling” be due to im- 
pulses, not from the effector organs, but from the lower neurones 
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in the special combination which fixes at the moment the peculiar 
facies and bodily postures of the reaction system? These neu- 
rones, as we have seen, are organized in the basal gray matter, in 
the old brain They do not require detailed innervation from 
above in order to be driven into action Being released for action 
is a primary condition for their service to the body, they then 
discharge precipitately and intensely We know that intense 
activity in one part of the nervous system extends to other parts 
by “irradiation ” The phenomenon occurs in the gray matter 
of the cerebral cortex, it may occur likewise in the gray matter 
of the basal ganglia of the old brain-stem. Here, within or near 
the thalamus, the neurones concerned in emotional expression 
he close to the relay on the sensory path from periphery to cortex 
We may assume that when these neurones discharge in various 
combinations they nut only innervate muscles and viscera but 
also affect afferent paths to the cortex by irradiation or by direct 
connections Only in this way. I think, can wc account for the 
phenomena observed when in human beings the optic thalamus 
IS freed from cortical control by a unilateral lesion All the emo- 
tional aspects of exjierience are greatly intensified on the injured 
side, in a case described by He^ (*6), though a tuning fork or 
a bell had no uiiiisiial effects, stirring music produced such in- 
tolerably intense feelings (referred to tlie affected side) that the 
patient was obliged to leave the room Thus a* an accompani- 
ment of each emotional expression there c-ould surge up from the 
old brain to the cerebral cortex impulses characteristic of the,neu- 
rone jiattern then prevailing The quality of the emotion might 
arise from the obscure and unrelated source of the intruding 
iminilses, from the sense of extraneous control of the bodily forces, 
and from the different combinations of the excited afferent 
neurones — each combination specific for a particular emotion 
In other words, for the theory that emotional experiences arise 
from changes m effec lor organs is substituted the idea that the.v 
are produced by unusual and powerful influences emerging from 
the region of the thalamus and affecting various systems of cortical 
neurones This view accords with the pertinent physiological 
facts now available It can be ajiplied to the “subtler” emo- 
tions, which the James-Lange theory hod difficulty in explaining 
It offers interesting suggestions for the study of emotional ex- 
pressions experimentally m lower animals and in human beings 
under the influence of various drugs and in pathological states. 
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DISCUSSION 

Da Reymert In opening the discussion of Dr Cannon’s paper, I want to 
say that ne, as psychologists, are extremely fortunate m having a physiologist 
likeDr Cannon with us II is works, as we all know, have exerted a great influence 
upon contemporary psychology, and his latter findings now will most likely bring 
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about some revisions which will have to be made in certain psychological conclu- 
sions and mvestigations The paper is now open for discussion 
Dr Weibr (Onto State Umtfernty) I would just like to ask Dr Cannon this 
question which was raised in part also as a response to Dr Dunlap's paper I 
agree, of course, with the findings that Dr Cannon has presented Now there is 
this, I think, which would be of extreme importance to psychologists that is, 
what is the criterion of emotion and how many different kinds of emotions are 
there? That, I think, is somewhat unclear to some of us 

Db Cannon That is a question of very great importance and, I think, of 
fundamental importance It seems to me that this conception that I have tried 
to bring before you tonight, that these patterns exist m the cortex earl}^ — I do 
not mean in the cortex, but m the brain early, m the thalamus early — allows us 
to make studies of the various reactions which the animal exhibits — and when 1 
say the animal I mean human beings— m the first days of existence, and that 
possibly by such careful examination, such as Watson has already started, we 
can get a notion of how many emotions there are to start off with 
Now my notion is, and I am sure that there arc others who have had the same 
idea, that these primitive responses become associated very much as responses 
become aasociatefl m cortical operations, so that we have all sorts of complicated 
combinations of emotional reactions that are dependent upon previous experiences 
I have an emotion or an emotional feeling that is fairly intense and has been so for 
many, many years when I hear sleigh-hells, and it goes back to a time when I saw 
Henry Irving play "The Bells ** I was a boy at the time and was immensely 
stirred by tlie terrific tragedy which he represented on the stage Since then I 
cannot hear sleigh-bells without having a queer feeling inside of me, which I inter- 
pret as emotion An association has been estnblishca between the sound of those 
bells and the experience which 1 had at tliat time, so that a recurrence of the sound 
of the bells brinp back the emotions 

It is a very different matter bj explain that emotion At the time I had it I 
think it would have been an easier emotion to define if I had been introspective or 
hod been watchful at the momput Tliese complications come as a result of ex- 
perience I am talking now to a lot of psychologists I am only a physiologist, 
and I am not expert m psychological theorizing and speak upon some of these 
matters fanltinglv, but that w'ould be my way of answering Dr Weiss's question 
Db Weiss The results of some investigations which we are now conducting on 
new-born infants, beginnmg at birth up to about ten or twelve days, indicate that 
there are practically none of these emotional disturbances present at that early 
stage You can take young infants, wind them tightly in a cloth, and they go to 
sleep Hold their noses, which is usually an easy way of getting a strong emotional 
response from an adult, and iliey wiggle a bit and go to sleep Tliat is as far as 
we have been able to find with our experiments on young infants We do not get 
the emotional responses, that is. the skeletal responses, except those organic re- 
sponses We do get those But we get those also with other things, that is, not 
only with wliat wc would roll emotional Btimiili, but we get it when we try to elicit 
a palmar reflex or a blinking reflex or an auditory reflex We are likely to get any 
one or all of these things So, us far us the new-born infant is concerned, I think 
there is very little opportunity there, as far as our researches go, to try to establish 
the fact that wc have such a thing as a primary emotion, unless we eliminate all 
skeletal posture If we consider the or^pinic responses, wre ran see them There ib 
evidence of emotion Bui we gel tiiosc organic reactions without emotional stimuh 
Db Cannon May I usk any moth<7 here to hold up her hand if she has heard 
the first cry of her baby? There have been persons who theorifed about that 
first cry and they supposed that the fimt cry was due to the fact that the child 
suddenly found after being in heaven that he was in a very much worse place 
I am quite sure that that expression of emotion, that cry, is heard almost im- 
mediately or very soon after birth, and 1 am sure that anything in the way of 
itimulation will brmg that out 
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EMOTIONS AS SOMATO-MIMETIC REFLEXES 

Vladimir M. Bbkhtekev 
Umreraiiy of Leningrad 

' The psychology of feeling, as it is called, rests upon two different 
theories One maintains that the primary source of feeling is the 
internal experiences of the psychic sphere, which call forth, 
secondarily, corresponding changes m the viscera The other is the 
well-known James-I^ange theory, which considers feeling a second- 
ary phenomenon, usually following physical changes, especially 
changes in cardio-vascular activity and muscular tonus 
Researches which were earned on in my laboratory by Dr 
Sreznevski (Dissertation, 1906) prove conclusively that the 
James-I^nge theory is not corroborated by the results obtained 
from emotions physiologically aroused During fright, for instance, 
there is at first an acceleration of the functions of the reproductive- 
associative system, followed by retardation, which occurs before 
the changes in the cardio-vascular system, due to the influence of a 
sudden external stimulus which calls forth the fright This shows 
us that the James-Lange theory does not explain all the phenomena 
of feeling and emotion, and leads us to conclude that neither of the 
theories are tenable We must consider other possible explanations 
of emotional states 

We also know facts of a different sort For instance, opium or 
hasheesh and a few other poisons which affect the intellectual 
processes bring almut a euphonc state, the penetration of the 
organism by the toxins of hydrophobia is followed by strangely 
expressed fear or fright, which is augmented by the presence of 
certain external stimuli, as water or glittering objects These 
poisons evidently act upon the nervous system by way of the blood, 
poisoning the central as well as the penpheral synapses It is 
also possible to arouse emotional states artificially It is well 
known that the subcutaneous injection of adrenalin is usually 
followed by a state of anxiety, together with the phenomena of 
hyperthyroidism (tachycardia and tremor) This shows clearly 
that anxiety is associated with hyperthyroidism, the state of 
euphoria, with athyroidism There is very interesting work on 
this subject by M. Laignel-Lavastine * 

' “Les psychoses Ihyroidiennes,” Progrit midical, XLIX (1922), 1S8-163, Qiua- 
tiana neurotogwuea (foclualt/s Vingt conferences f sites h Is taculte de medicine de 
Pans, 1921 (Paris Masson, 1922) 
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There are also pathological states of euphoria, some of which 
develop independently, and some in connection with manic 
depression Thus we see that the basis of these states designated 
as feelings and emotions is alterations in the composition of the 
blood Hence, the ultimate source of these states must be found in 
the functions of those organs which can quickly alter the chemical 
composition of the blood Such are the organs of internal secretion. 
Cannon’s well-known experiment proves this point When a dog 
approaches a cat, there is a marked increase ri the amount of 
adrenalin in the cat’s blood The question is How are these 
organs innervated? Investigations which have been recently 
carried out in our laboratory and later corroborated elsewhere 
prove conclusively that each of the glands of internal secretion 
receives nerves from the automatic system — afferent as well as 
efferent We have demonstrated this in the cose of the testicles 
and some other glands It should hold true for the others as well. 
Thus the glands may be controlled through either the parasympa- 
thetic or the sympathetic nervous system 

When one remembers that the sympathetic system controls 
vasoconstriction, and the parasympathetic system vasodilation. 
It IS clear that excitation of the sympathetic nervous system 
should be accompanied by weakening or inhibition of the glandular 
functions, and excitation of the parasympathetic nervous system 
by strengthening or acceleration of them Indivtdual differences 
in degree of sympatheticotonia or vagotonia are merely expressions 
of different degrees of excitability or reactivity in various types of 
nervous systems This excitability is naturally reflected in the 
activities of the glands, which, in turn, stimulate the vegetative 
nervous system 

But, in addition to this nervous control of the endocrine func- 
tions, there is a chemical control The glands can, and undoubtedly 
do, react to the chemical composition of the blood (chemical 
reflexes) Thus there is established a sort of equihbrium between 
the various glands, due to the direct effect of the chemical com- 
position of the blood upon the chemical elements of the glands 
themselves ^ 

If the nervous control of the glands explains the relation of mood 
to the development of innate and acquired reflexes, then the 
chemical control through the blood may explain the relation of 
changes in mood to the composition of the blood and, consequently, 
to the state of the viscera in pathological cases 

If we take into consideration the facts that the basis of emotional 

’ Dr Bielov. one of the men workins under my supervision, has established the 
law of the mutual mteraclion of the glands by study of the brain 
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states IS the secretory activity of tbe glands, and that certain glands 
are innervated chiefly by the sympathicus (e. g , the sexual organs, 
etc ), while others are innervated chiefly by the vagus (e. g., the 
pancreas), it is clear that the relations between the two systems 
determine various degrees of emotional excitability. The pre- 
dominance of one gives the more excitable type of person; the 
predominance of the other, the less excitable type, a good balance 
between the two systems, the intermediate emotional type 

The facts thus far presented compel us to realize that the 
functional changes in the cardio-vascular, respiratory, and other 
somatic organs during emotional states may be dependent upon 
changes m the secretory activity of certain glands, brought 
about Iiy reflex stimulation through the central nervous system 
or by changes in the chemical composition of the blood Every 
case involves the diemical excitation of the nerve cells which 
determine the emotional states As for the functional changes 
in the reproductive-associative system, which precede those 
of the cardio-vascular system in fright, they must be due to 
inhibition of cortical processes In some emotional states, on 
the other hand, there is an excitation of cortical processes rather 
than inhibition 

As for the various changes m cardiac function, we must con- 
sider the following cases (a) strengthening of heart action, (6) 
weakening of heart action, (c) acceleration, (</) retardation, 
(e) strengthening and aci deration, (f) strengthening and re- 
tardation, (q) weakening and acceleration, (/t) weakening and 
retardation If we consider that other variations in heart action 
are possible, and remember also that these changes are accom- 
panied by changes in the blood-vessels — dilation and contraction 
in certain parts of the body — and changes in the respiratory 
system— deep fast breathing, deeji slow breathing, shallow fast 
breathing, and shallow slow breathing — then we will understand 
what a large variety of objective changes may occur m the cardio- 
vascular and respiratory systems We must also consider the 
phenomena of excitation and retardation of the mimic reflex 
activities whicli acc ompany thase changes We must take account 
of the reflexly produced secretions which stimulate the nervous 
tissues This will lead us to an understanding of all the various 
phenomena which occur during the so-called emotional states. 

At present wc cannot establish the correlations between all 
the various objective changes m the somatic sphere and specific 
subjective states We may, however, recognize certain facts 
For instance, the state of fear is correlated with acceleration and 
strengthening of heart action, contraction of the peripheral vessels. 
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increase of blood-pressure, a violent rush of blood to the head, 
strengthening of the respiratory movements, and on increase of 
adrenalin m the blood, according to the results of Cannon’s 
exjienmeDts 

Heroic ecstasy is correlated with a strong increase m heart 
action, active dilation of the vessels of the brain and periphery, 
and strengthening of the respiratory movements Gnef or sorrow 
IS correlated with weakening of the heart action, accelerated pulse, 
slight dilation of the vessels, and slow shallo'i breathing, ]oy, 
with mcreased heart action, moderate dilation of the peripheral 
vessels, deeper breathing, etc 

It is understood that all these states are accompanied by a 
number of phenomena which involve the receptors of the striated 
muscles in addition to the other changes m the conditioned 
reflex activities These jihenomeiia include a great variety of 
external mimetic activities which we will not describe in detail 
Emotions, as they arc (ailed, consist of these external mimetic 
movements together with the above-mentioned soni-itic and 
conditioned reflex changes lleflcxology regards them as specialized 
somato-mimetic reflexes On the basis of the general character 
of the reflexes we may distinguish (1) general soinato-mimetic 
tonus, which corresponds to what is called mood in subjective 
psychology, (2) various somato-mimetic reflexes (emotions accord- 
ing to the subjective terminology), which may»be exciting, de- 
pressing, or mixed, and (3) somato-mimetic disturbances or 
affects, as the psychologists designate them The psychologists 
usually study the feelings and subjective experiences which 
accompany these stales by the use of the very unreliable intro- 
spective method Consequently, this domain of science has been 
only slightly developed to date 

Since the subjective experiences and the nerve impulses in the 
brain which ai company them constitute one and the same process, 
one may analyze one’s own somato-mimclic reflexes (excluding 
their external manifestations associated with the exciting stimuli), 
by using proper instruments and keeping at the same time a record 
of the subjcctue experiences felt This is the method of self- 
analysis or the automatic method, which Shumkov and I have 
employed’ It is quite consLstent with the objective, biosocial 
method of observation (which excludes the external stimuli 
associated with previous life-experiences and constitutional 
condition), and may be utilized to insure greater completeness 
in the study of a subject of such complexity and delicacy as 
somato-mimetic reflexes. 

’ V Bckhlercv and G Sihumkov, Monalaschrijl fur Paychiatne und Nevrologie, 
LXV (1927) Flechaigfestachrift 
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To turn to the phylogenetic development of the somato-mimetic 
reflexes, we must point out that Darwin explained that human 
mimicry is deeply rooted m the biologicBl world. Here we come 
upon the same law of evolution which apphes to all other phe- 
nomena of the plant and animal kingdoms According to Darwin, 
expressive movements have developed phylogenetically from 
movements which originally had different meanings. Some of 
these movements, which were originally useful to the individual, 
have been retained although they have ceased to be useful. 
For example, the expression of hatred m man is characterized by 
the lifting of the upper lip and baring of the teeth, which, Darwin 
says, represent movements preparatory to fighting, intended to 
frighten the enemy Although man does not use his teeth in 
fighting, the expression of hatred is retained. The setting of 
the ]aws and clenching of the fists in anger have a similar origin 
Darwin himself did not consider this principle of useful habits 
adequate to all types of expression He supplemented it by two 
other principles the principle of “antithesis” and the pnnciple 
of actions which are dependent upon the structure of the nervous 
system These two supplementary pnnciples have been rejected by 
later critics, and, therefore, need not claim our attention, but the 
first, the retention of originally useful habits not now useful, is rec- 
ognized by the majority of authors Even this pnnciple, how- 
ever, cannot serve us as a guide, as I have explained definitely in 
my work, “Biological Development of Mimicry” {Vestnik Znamya, 
1910) * As a matter of fact, what could be the use of scaring the 
enemy by baring the teeth, raising the hair on the neck and on 
the body in general (in order to appear larger and more fearful), 
when the enemy himself employs the same methods of inducing 
fear My interpretation of the movements in question is entirely 
different They are “vitally necessary,” because they prepare 
the individual for the fight, because the strength necessary for 
the attack can be developed m no other way One cannot fight 
unless the body assumes the proper position at the appropriate 
time, unless the muscles are tense preparatory to the development 
of maximum strength, unless the heart and blood-vessels are 
prepared to furnish an increased blood supply 

Neither can an adequate defense be developed without corre- 
sponding preparations raismg of the hair on the neck and body, 
tile reptile’s raising its collar to defend itself against the bites of 
the enemy, the paling of the superficial vessels to prevent an 

^See also V Bekhterev, '*Die biologische Entwicklung der Mimik, ” 
Foha Neuro-biologiea, V (1011), 825—860, *'Ler6Ie biologique de la mimique>" 
Journal de pnychologte, VII (1910), 385—408 
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excess flow of blood from wounds received during the fight, 
increased heart action, etc The “muscular concentration,” 
which enables the organism to defend itself or to attack at any 
moment, could not exist without initial muscular preparation — 
flow of blood to the muscles and increase in tonus 

Thus we have to deal with general movements which serve the 
general needs of the organism The same principle applies to the 
movements associated with the specialized sense organs (eyes, ears, 
nose, and tongue) These are movements of a>-commodation to 
insure better reception of the external excitations according to the 
needs of the organism, defensive movements to protect the organs 
from superfluous and harmful excitations, and muscular readiness 
which makes possible a better onentation during the given excita- 
tion These movements, which are not only useful but necessary, 
constitute the Very essence of complex activities. They are the 
ultimate source of the somato-mimetic reflexes or expressive 
movements These reflexes, which were produced as the initial 
stage of certain acts, came to be the mimical language of the animal 
kingdom, facilitating the exchange of reactions among various 
individu^s Thus, even at this stage of development, they are 
just as necessary as they were originally when they constituted a 
part of the complex activities of the individual This is my point 
of view 

We have still to say a few words about sexnal mimicry In 
dealing with this subject, the great naturalist again emphasized 
the subjective by interpreting the various expressive phenomena 
including the displays of the male which occur dunng the period 
of mating as attempts to attract the female by their beauty, 
originating consequently in the process of sexual selection. We 
know, however, that it is not the females who select the males, 
but the males who select the females and fight for possession 
of them From the point of view which I have set forth above, 
sexual mimicry is simply the result of the increased activity of 
the sexual glands preparatory to mating It serves also to increase 
sexual excitement in the individual of the opposite sex This 
IS essential to .successful mating, which insures the preservation 
of the race 

This conception of sexual mimicry furnishes a natural explana- 
tion of such phenomena as the reddening of the bare buttocks of 
monkeys, the reddening of roosters’ combs, the spreading of wings 
and tail feathers of birds, which Darwin regarded as sexual displays 
intended to attract the female. The secondary sexual characteris- 
tics, which are dependent upon the hormones of the sexual glands, 
also function as sexual stimuli in mating 

The biological method supplies an account of the phylogenetic 
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development of mimiciy, but not of its ontogenetic development 
Since man’s greater p^ection and sociability have led to the 
acquisition of a large number of new and more refined emotional 
states, we cannot dispense with an ontogenetic study of the 
subject We must also keep in mind the comparative method of 
studying the genetic development of emotions in animals and in 
man 

Reflexology regards emotional states as somato-mimetic 
reflexes, in which the subjective and objective aspects represent 
one and the same indivisible process The objective method of 
studying the emotions of other people, which is used in reflexology, 
permits investigation only of the external bodily and internal 
somatic changes These changes, which vary with the nature of 
the emotion, serve as a preparation, an orientation, for the defense 
or the attack, or mating, and are consequently quite useful ‘ 

The present development of reflexology makes it possible to 
approach the study of the various somato-mimetic expressions of 
the human being in a purely objective way Wc may be certain 
that the objective reflcxological or bioconscious method of study 
will lead us to a better understanding of the human being Wc 
approach the subject with the help of this method 

i,et us consider the autogenesis of the somato-mimetic reflexes 
What IS the essence of the reflcxological method* It is the study 
of the external empressions of a person under the assumption that 
these expressions are reflexes conditioned by corresponding excita- 
tions. These reflexes are determined by brain processes, for every 
subjective state presupposes a brain process 

In the case of man the sources of excitation arc to be found not 
only in the biological but in the social environment, especially the 
latter It is these social excitations that make man a biosocial 
being The reflcxologu al investigation is completed only when the 
very genesis of tlic phenomena is explained The fact that the 
majority of these reflexes arc somatic shows that the vegetative 
nervous system plays a very important part in their development 
Since this system innervates the striated muscles, as recent investi- 
gations have shown, it is probable that changes in the muscles — 
degree of tonus, tremor, etc — are dependent upon it “ 

' Although gestures arc closely associated with emotions and espeeially 
with speech, they must lie distinguished from mimicry They are indeed a 
complement of spcctli They do not occur in animals, except, perhaps, in a 
very rudimentary form Gestures are mcomplete movements which orient, 
point, defend, attack, and describe Thus they supplement the intonation of 
the voice in giving to speech a >ery vivid demonstrative quality 

' We do not ineliide gestures because they arc dependent upon the excitation 
of the pyramidal traits of the nervous system 
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At present the cerebral mechanism of these reflexive somato- 
mimetic phenomena can be made more or less clear. First I must 
point out that, as early as the eighties, I proved experimentally the 
significance of the visual center in the development and execution of 
these movements, which I have designated as “expressive.”' 

The function of the visual center is shown not only in the 
external mimetic movements, but also in the various internal 
somatic changes, as these same experiments have demonstrated 
More recently these facts have been confirmed by a number of 
clinical observations Studies made upon the encephalon by 
pathologico-anatomioal dissections prove conclusively that the 
striated system, which is intimately connected with the visual 
center functionally and anatomically, plays an important part in 
mimetic phenomena The main center of the vegetative nervous 
system is, as we know, the gray matter in the region of the lower 
part of the third ventricle, the region of tuber cincreum It is, 
therefore, probable that the optic nerve sends its fibers in the 
direction of this center of the vegetative nervous .sy. stem In this 
way the changes m the vegetative nervous system which accompany 
the somato-mimetic reflexes are brought about The cortex of the 
brain also belongs to the general mechanism of the somato-mimetic 
reflexes This rdle of the cortex was first demonstrated in our 
laboratory We know that the respiratory functions play a part 
in the somato-mimetic reflexes For instance, ^ dug’s rate of 
respiration me rcases when a cat is brought near it At the end of 
the last century, we used this reflex, which is undoubtedly condi- 
tioned, to localize the respiratory center m the brain. Dr Zhukov- 
ski (Dissertation, 1898), who experimented with dogs in my 
laboratory, found that the soroato-mimetic reflex in question is 
eliminated when the cortical respiratory centers, which he outside 
and 111 front of the sigmoid convolution, are removed This may 
also be demonstrated with the somato-mimetic erotic reflex. If a 
male dog is near a bitch during tlic period of mating, the erection 
of the penis takes place But if the cortical sexual centers, which 
have been located during the course of these investigations in the 
rear portion of the sigmoid convolution near the center which 
controls the tail, are removed, erection no longer occurs under the 
same conditions (See Dr I’ussep ) The same holds true for the 
maternal reflex secretion of milk at the sight or cry of the child. 
Experiments upon milkmg sheep, which were conducted in our 

•See my work “On Expresdive MovemenU ” Ruaalt Vraich, 1893, “On 
the Fnnction of the Visual Center,” Veslnxk Pnkhologt, 188S, and "Die Be- 
deutung der Srhhugel auf Grund von experinienlelleii und pathologischen 
Daten, ” Virchow’s Archtv fur qtathologwhe Anaioinie und Physiologte, CX 
(1887), 102, 322 
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laboratory by Dr Nikitin, have shown that the electncal stimula- 
tion of certain centers located near the facial renter brings about 
an abundant secretion of milk Experiments have shown that the 
same effect takes place at the sight of a lamb or even at hearing 
its cry when it is outside of the building The reflex is ebminated 
when the centers in question are removed. Analogous phenomena 
have been observed in the case of other glandular secretions 

These facts show clearly that the conditioned reflex phenomena 
of the vegetative nervous system, which enter into the complex 
of somato-mimetic reflexes (emotions), are controlled by centers 
located in the cortex of the brain, which influence the vegetative 
(vago-sympathetic) nervous system by way of the subcortical 
vegetative nervous centers 

We must remember that the somato-mimetic reflexes may be 
divided into two groups — the innate and the acquired. The innate 
reflexes begin to develop soon after birth without previous experi- 
ence Such are the mimetic satisfactions after eating the cry, the 
smile, laughter, etc They are touched off by reflexogenic stimuli — 
external and internal — and transmitted to the centers by afferent 
channels The acquired reflexes originate by an associative 
process; they are conditioned upon the innate somato-mimetic 
reflexes. For instance, the smile which was originally induced by 
favorable internal biological stimuli and appeared later as laughter 
under the influence of external cutaneous ^imuli (such as tickling 
in certain regions) may, with time, begin to appear in response to 
visual and auditory (verbal) stimuli, as a result of the association 
of certain social stimuli with the biological and reflexogenic 
cutaneous stimuli mentioned Like all conditioned reflexes, 
this latter case involves the transmission of the visual and auditory 
impulses to the visual center by way of the cerebral cortex and 
thence to the cerebral center of the vegetative nervous system 
As for the somato-mimetic (emotional) expressions of the secretory 
activity of the glands, they, too, are directly dependent upon the 
vegetative nervous system, and therefore involve a similar mech- 
anism. Furthermore, experiments performed in our laboratory 
by Pines and others prove that the glands of internal secretion 
(suprarenals, thyroid, sexual glands, and evidently all the rest) 
are innervated both by the sympathetic and the parasympathetic 
systems. 

Thus we have to deal with conditioned reflexes, which accel- 
erate or inhibit the activity of the glands of internal secretion, 
thereby altering the composition of the blood which nourishes 
the ganglia of the nervous system, thus exerting an influence upon 
the nervous system itself 
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The question is Which of these somato-mimetic states are 
to be regarded as the innate or inherited reflexes which supply 
the basis for the development of conditioned reflexes? Dr. Watson 
regards the emotions of love, fear, and anger as innate {The Peda- 
gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, June, 1925). 
But all three may be acquired emotions of the conditioned reflex 
type. There are specific stimuh for each of them Fear, for 
instance, is aroused by a sudden noise or by the sudden loss of 
support. The innate anger reflex is arous^ by inhibiting the 
movements of the body. Stroking of the skin, especially erog- 
enous zones, or patting is the stimulus for the emotion of love 
We note here that the sexual glands, which exhibit their hormonal 
function from the day of birth, play a very important part in love.® 
The stroking of the skin really excites the activity of these glands 
and so leads to the erection of the sexual organs Our observations 
show that stroking of the abdomen when the sexual organs are 
turgid, results in erection even during the first year of hfe But 
love in Its mature form is the result of a number of external stimuli 
— cutaneous (caressing), visual, and auditory — which are asso- 
ciated with the original stimulus and so excite the hormonal 
function of the sexu^ glands 

The three emotional or soniato-mimetic reflexes mentioned by 
Watson are not the only ones which belong to the innate or inher- 
ited group In addition to them we must recognize (1) the reflex 
which denotes biological satisfaction, characterized by general 
dilation of the penpheral blood-vessels, especially those of the 
face, and smoothening out of the facial wrinkles, and (2) the 
reflex which denotes biological dissatisfaction, characterized by 
increased muscular energy, increased tonus of the vessels, and 
later by the phenomena of muscular unrest Very much later 
in the course of development the superabundance of the sexual 
hormone is indicated by sexual excitement and changes in the 
face and eyes Other somato-mimetic states are aroused by 
ordinary reflexes which act as external reflexogenic stimuli. We 
know that gentle stroking of the skin causes dilation of the 
peripheral vessels, that stroking near the sexual region, especially 
the abdomen, excites the sexual organs, as noted above. Repeated 
manipulation of the armpits and the soles of the feet with fairly 
gentle, short strokes causes irregular respiratory movements, 
contraction of the facial muscles, and charactenstic defense reac- 
tions, which result in laughter or even hilarity Ijastly, gross 
stimuh which prick or injure the skin arouse violent and lasting 

* The infliienie of these glands upon the uterus before birth is not taken into 
oonsideration here 
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defense reactions, accompanied by* the rush of blood to the face 
and shedding of tears ’ 

Restraining movements arouse the muscular activity of attack, 
characterized by increased muscular energy and tonus, violent 
contraction of the muscles, corresponding changes in facial 
expression, strong heart action, and a rush of blood to the surface 
of the body, esiiecially the face 

The acquired somato-mimetic reflexes, which develop as a 
result of the relations between the mdividual and his environ- 
ment, arc later superimposed upon the innate, inherited somato- 
immetic reflexes It is easy to trace the development of these 
conditioned mimetic reflexes in a baby For instance, satiety is 
followed by a general quieting, relaxation of the limbs, reddening 
of the face, and consequent smoothening of the features, which 
gives a peculiar expression of physical satisfaction with time 
But, even very soon after birth, the mere placing of one’s arm 
under the back of the crying, hungry child (an act which usually 
precedes the process of taking him into the arms for nursing), 
suffices to produce the quieting effect — the moving limbs relax 
and the folds of the face smooth out 

The smile and other somato-mimetic movements are developed 
in the same way The gentle touching of the child’s cheek with 
two fingers (the thumb and the index finger) very soon after 
birth causes a colitraction of the cheeks which resembles a smile 
After this stimulus has been repeated many times, a smile may 
be induced by merely bringing the fingers near the face without 
actually touching it. Very much later the conditioned secretion 
of saliva at the mere sight of food originates in the same manner, 
similarly the secretion of tears and the secretion from the nose 
in response to external stimuli which do not involve touching the 
skin, as well as the cardio-vascular reactions which belong to the 
complex of somato-mimetic reflexes 

If we trace the development of somato-mimetic reflexes in babies 
and animals, it is easy to see that all of them originate as condi- 
tioned reflexes superimposed upon the ordinary reflexes which 
appear shortly after birth All the vanous somato-mimetic ex- 
pressions of adults gradually develop in the same way as life- 
experience goes on Similarly, conscious stimuli bring about the 
further development and differentiation of those somato-mimetic 
conditioned reflexes which give greater expressiveness to human 
conversation On the other hand, social stimuli inhibit the 

• The shedding of tears is itself a defense reaction, for the tear serves to 
protect the eye just as the secretion of saliva serves to protect against acid 
stimuli 
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manifestation of those somato-mimetic reflexes which ore con- 
trary to the social interests of the individual Finally some of 
these reflexes acquire a symbolical character by undergoing 
vanous modifications, and so become a mimical speech. The 
development of somato-mimetic reflexes in adult life takes place 
just as it does in childhood For instance it has been shown that 
mere concentration upon work produces a change in the circulation, 
and that muscular work is preceded by the dilation of the blood- 
vessels of the muscles (Leber). Analogous ph nomena are ob- 
.served in those somato-mimetic reflexes which involve a state 
of tension of the striated musses, as anger 

As we have already seen, the experiments performed with 
milking sheep in my laboratory show that the mere sight of the 
approaching lamb or even its cry causes the secretion of milk. 
The same thing happens in women After a woman has nursed 
a child a fairly long time, the mere thought of nursing causes the 
breasts to fill with milk (Greving) Needless to say, the visceral 
phenomena, which play a part m the complex of somato-mimetic 
reflexes, develop as conditioned reflexes 

We now know that all the conditioned reflexes of the internal 
organs are developed by the VHgo-s>mpathctic sjstem Such 
are the contractions of the throat, oesophagus, stomach, and in- 
testine, the changes of pulse and blood-pressure, changes in size 
of the blood-vcs.sels, perspiration, secretion of'bile and gastric 
j'uice, inKturition, and defecation In general, the endocrine 
glands react iijion the conditioned stimuli, thereby causing an 
abnormal excitation of the synipatheticus or vagus Cannon 
has shown experiinentally that stimulation of the nerves of the 
suprarenal capsules causes a hyi»ersccretion of the thyroid gland 
j'ust as doe.s a small does of adrenalin On the other hand, it is 
known that the somato-mirnetic state may bring about not only 
glycosuria but also supjiression of menstruation and sudden 
disappearance of milk 

Such states generally disturb the equilibrium between the 
vegetative and endocrine systems According to Ken, traumatic 
syndrome causes a poisoning which originates m the tissues, 
especially the traumatized muscles (histamm) Shocks which 
cause no organic injury may also be classed with emotions (Ballet, 
“Les commotions sorU des hnolions”), for the Ashnerov symptom, 
the disturbances of the heart rhythm, and the vasomotor changes 
which they involve are directly dependent upon the increased 
excitation and disturbances of the vegetative nervous system. 

Cardio-vascular phenomena also belong to the conditioned 
reflexes of the somato-mimetic type For instance, a state of 
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gladness arouses faster and stronger heart-beats — an effect which 
IS produced directly by the increased sympathico-vagotonia, the 
sympathicus predominating. In fright the heart-beat is weaker 
and interrupted, the pulse is irregular and may stop altogether 
In this case vagotonia, which occurs as a conditioned reflex, is 
highly predominant The peripheral vessels dilate in gladness; 
they contract in fright. In conclusion we may say that the 
success of the reflexological method shows that the somato- 
mimetic reflexes may be studied experimentally 

The emotional or somato-mimetic reflex was aroused artificially 
many years ago In the preliminaiy experiments made by Dr 
Czaly an electrical current was used The strength of the current 
was such that, when applied to the sole of the foot, it aroused not 
only the defensive reflex — jerking away the leg — but also reflexes 
of the cardio-vascular and respiratory systems It was shown 
that, when the electrical stimulus is associated with an indifferent 
external stimulus, the subject gives a conditioned cardio-vascular 
reflex, which can be differentiated just as a conditioned motor 
reflex can be Further work done by Dr Schneierson upon 
conditioned motor reflexes aroused by electrical stimulation of 
the fingers has shown that, m some sensitive subjects, this stimula- 
tion IS accompanied by a somato-numetic reflex, which may also 
be produced by the indifferent conditioned stimulus — in this case 
auditory " 

These investigations supply exjierimental proof that the 
somato-mimetic states originate as conditioned reflexes 

As early as 1913 I began publishing a series of papers, in which 
I showed that even general neurotic cases and cases of sexual 
abnormality may be analyzed by the reflexological method 
Pathological somato-mimetic states of a persistent, annoying 
nature originate like other reflexes of the laboratory type. As 
a rule an external stimulus of a given nature, which arouses a 
definite somato-mimetic state under certain conditions, establishes 
the reflex in persons of a pathologically excitable constitution 
With time it becomes a habitual conditioned reflex 

We have also develojjed a therapy for such annoymg somato- 
mimetic states," including a special conditioned reflex therapy, 

““Concerning Phobias anil Their Cure," Huatki Vralch, XIV (1915), 
“On the Development of Phobias," Ptychological Review, XXIII (1916), et 
al , “Sexual Abnormality in the Light of Reflexology,” Popron Izuehemya 
i Votjniatiiya LtchnoHi. nos 4 and 5, 1922, Arehivfur Payehiatne und Nerven- 
krankheUen, LXVIII (1923), “Sexual Perversion as Conditioned upon the 
Sexual Reflex." Pedagogitcheeki Sbormk (Leningrad Yefron, 1925), “Con- 
cerning the Perversion and Inversion of Sexual Desire from the Standpoint 
of Reflexology,” Polmoi Vopcon (Moscow Gosisdat, 1925) 

“V Bekhterev, Aussln Kra/cA, XIV (1915) 
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which has been applied successfully to the more elementary 
phenomena of general neuroses (anaesthesia, paralysis) as well 
as to complex annoying acts It has been applied to such 
childish states as those characterized by kleptomania, in which 
the emotion of satisfaction is associated with the annoying act 
of theft This method of conditioned reflex therapy, which 
involves the association of the defensive reflex aroused by reflexo- 
genic stimuli (electric current) with the words, “Do not take,” 
(Osipov, Opann), has proven quite satisfactcry, for stubborn 
kleptomania in children has been completely eradicated after 
several of these sittings held at weekly intervals Our results 
are closely related to the investigations of Watson in America 
Watson was able to develop the somato-nnmetic reflex of fear of 
a white mouse m children by striking a metal bar with a hammer 
The reflex was thus aroused by a number of animals (irradiation 
or generalization of the reflex) “ 

The author regards the above method as the most helpful of 
the many methods used to suppress the somato- mimetic emotional 
reflex Experiments have been performed which involve the 
introduction of the object of fear while the child is eating break- 
fast The object (a rabbit) was biought near to the child on 
several successive days, until finally the child would drink milk 
from one hand and caress the rabbit with the other 
There is no reason to doubt that the strictly Objective biosocial 
or reflexological method of investigation, which originated here 
and has been developed in America, has placed the problem of 
emotions as somato-mimetic reflexes upon an experimental 
basis, and has given a great impetus to the development of an 
exact understanding of these complicated states of the human 
being 

Dk Walter R ('A^NON {Ilarvard Vmvernty) requested that the following 
questions be submitted to Dr Bekhterev 

1 What IS the basis for the statement that the vegetative nervous system 
determines the tone of skeletal muscle'' 

t What IS the evidence that the adrenal gland is innervated by parasympa- 
thetic fibers, and that the sex glands are innervated by both sympathetic and 
parasympathetic nerve supplies’ 

” V Bekhterev, “On the Therapeutiial Significance of the Conditioned Re- 
flexes in Hysterical Anaest hesia and Paralysis, " 06ozi eme PaiLhatn, Nevrotogi, 
t Ektpenmenlalnoi Pnkhologt, XI-XII (1917-18) “On Conditioned Reflex 
Therapy," Satniarno Meilitnniln Vestmk, 1826 
** J B Watson, The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal oJGenrtie Piyehology 
XXXIII (1926) 
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EMOTIONS IN ANIMALS AND MAN 

Henri Piehon 
Univeraiiy of Paris 

I 

In the lower organisms, the protozoans, which are the least 
differentiated, reactions to stimuli show only slight variation, and 
reduce practically to the avoidance of certain excitations and 
attraction toward certain others These positive and negative 
responses may be charac terized as affective reactions of a primitive 
sort 

In the more complex organisms, where part-responses appear, we 
can distinguish diffuse affective reactions of avoidance and attrac- 
tion on the one hand, and stereotyped reactions to certain stimuli, 
the adapted reflexes, on the other But, when one watches the 
development of reactions which liecome gradually stereotyped 
with repetition,one ascertains beyond all doubt that these reactions 
originally constitute a part of a complex affective response and 
play a definite rOle in a general activity of avoidance and attraction. 
This may lead one to believe that the same holds true for reaitious 
which have become congenital, and so, to affirm the primacy of the 
affective reaction, from which the reflex would be derived tlirough 
the process of mnemonic automatization, with repetition 

In animals at the higher stages of evolution, the reaction systems 
are extremely numerous and complicated, the reflexes are mul- 
tiplied, and it IS very easy to witness the development of less stable 
automatic reactions in the form of conditioned reflexes Under the 
given conditions, a general competition is set up between possible 
modes of activity, and prediction of results becomes very difficult 
in default of knowledge of the precise resistance of the action 
systems, a resistance which depends upon numerous factors, both 
past and present The analysis of the behavior of the higher 
animals and man shows an elaboration of action, which strives to 
provide the best means of attaining a certain end, affectively 
determined 

Thought, which is theoretically reducible to a complex play 
of more or less stereotyped mental reactions of the conditioned 
reflex type, functions only under the affective impulse, which alone 
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prescribes the ends of action. From the amoeba to man, action is 
always essentially afiFective, even when it occurs in the preparatory 
form which it may assume in the most highly trained animals, the 
purely mental form of thought 

Modern psychology, of a biological spirit, is called upon to 
recognize this fundamental r61e of affection in governing the 
interests, even in the play of intellectual processes If we think of 
the facts physiologically and trace the play of thought to the 
activation of complex associative circuits, then w' will identify the 
intellectual sphere of man with the nervous pathways of the cortex 
as a whole, the circuits provided by the new brain, and we will 
attribute to the affective sphere, localized in the old brain, the 
regulation of nervous activity along these pathways, the regulation 
of the functional dynamism of the nervous impulse 

A network of railroads furnishing numerous and well-distributed 
pathways is not suiScient. the trains must also be steered and 
hurtled along the pathways in a number and with a speed suitable 
to needs The intellectual sphere is built up just as is the network 
of railroads, but the regulation of the functioning of the network, 
sensitive to the variable needs of traffic, is comparable to the 
affective regulation of thought * 

Nervous functioning m all its forms, including the mental form, 
requires a certain specific expenditure of energy, connected with 
the nervous impulse What is the precise nature of nervous energy? 
Does it obey the laws of thermodynamics? These are problems 
which have not yet been definitely settled But one does not need 
to await their solution before utilizing a concept which is indis- 
pensable to all general theory of psyc Iiophysiology In the neu- 
rones there are reserves of energy, accumulated in the course of 
normal metabolism, which are expended during functional activity, 
but their utilization is dependent upon certain liberative stimula- 
tions It IS the affective sphere, acting as regulaior, that gives rise to 
the stimulations, which release the more or less copious discharges 
into the nervous pathways of thought and action 

To the intellectual sphere lielong the qualities, the modalities; 
to the affective sphere, the general direction and the quantity 

Now the idea of emotion seems to be associated with a quantita- 
tive aspect, a certain level, of the affect The difference between 
the moderate interest taken m a theatrical performance and the 
keen emotion which it arouses, whatever may be the precise nature 
of the feelings involved — pain, fear, pity, pleasure, or enthusiasm — 

1 Cf U Pidron, Thought and the Brain (London Kegan Paul, New York 
Ilorcourt, Brace, 1927), Part IV, “The Affective Begulation of Mental Life,” 
p 220 ff 
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IS essentially a quantitative one But at what moment dunng the 
continuous increasing of the affect has one the right to speak 
of emotion? 

Evidently there is a conventional element in the application of 
the terminology in this case, as in all our classifications, m which 
we are compelled to establish more or less arbitrary cleavages in a 
continuous senes. The examination of cases which we agree to 
speak of as emotion leads us to suppose that the word is employed 
whenever the behavior of the individual reveals either violence or 
disorder A child injures one of his comrades, the latter replies 
by slapping him in the face, and the response is affective, but, if he 
gets red in the face, stamps his foot, trembles, and slaps violently, 
then he is in a rage, he is prey to an emotion Between the slap 
given calmly without any other noticeable manifestation of the 
affect and the scene of the rage, all sorts of transitions are possible 
Where should we draw the line* In the search for a criterion, let us 
appeal to the emotional expressions found in animals 

II 

An animal is threatened, he gives a defense reaction, a stereo- 
typed reflex, or a more plastic and better adapted response This 
reaction is generally connected with an affective orientation of 
behavior tending toward flight or aggression There is no reason 
for invoking the existence of an emotion But, in addition to the 
defense reaction, the animal displays processes which are foreign 
to this reaction a nd, like it, are arous^ by the threatening stimulus. 
This is the emotional reaction 

I lift a rock whix-li has been left exposed by the ocean, I perceive 
a poulp, an Octopus, covered with little stones, motionless, I 
try to seize it, and the animal moves away hastily, or, if I take 
hold of it, grasps my hand in its tentacles so as to bite me with its 
horny beak These are the adapted defense reactions which the 
animal ha.s at its disposal But, at the same time, its chromato- 
phores are frantically displaying continual changes of color, which 
pass over its skin like shivers,* and its pupils become abnormally 
dilated These manifestations, which are foreign to the defense 
mechanism, reveal a violent emotion 

The toads {Phrynosoma comutum) studied by Bedfield,’ also 

^ These displays of te^umcatary coloratioD have sometimes been regarded as a 
defense reaction belonging lu the class of '* terrifying attitudes, ” such as have been 
noted among the snakes, the lisarils (Faranu^)^ the spiders, the mantes, etc But, 
in reality, the paling or darkening of the tegument cannot be regarded as possessing 
a terrifying value m itself 

^ A C RedHeld, **The Reactions of the Melanophores of the Horned Toad/’ 
pTOceedtngt of tke National Academy of Sciences, 111 (1917), 202 
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showed chromatophore reactions under the influence of certain 
emotional stimuli — paling by contraction of the dark pigment cells 
and also by an ordinary mechai^sm which might be considered an 
exaggeration of the secretion of adrenalin and the characteristic 
hyperglycemia found in the higher animals, such as the cat and 
man, during emotion These occur along with visible changes, 
many of which also involve the skin, as hornpilation 

Intense reactions which play no part in the functional activity 
of the animal constitute a criterion of emotion But hasty reac- 
tions which are unsuited to the present circumstances may be 
indicative of the emotional state If a person hurts himself on a 
table and begins to pound the table or to break a plate, we do not 
hesitate to say that he is angry An ant, ( oming upon a spot of 
soil near its nest, which has been saturated with the odor of foreign 
ants, sometimes begins to strike the ground violently with its 
mandibles, instead of being content to flee or to explore carefully 
the neighborhood of the suspicious place * In this case it well shows 
that it IS a prey to anger The same is true of animals vhich, if 
held still so that they cannot bite their enemies, take to biting 
themselves in their anger 

We will now consider some cases which border on the limits 
of the emotional level of the affect The reactions shown are 
indeed defense reactions, but they are of an exceptional nature 
and do not normally occur under conditions whene they would be 
necessary for the conservation of life, except when the affective 
shock is present I borrow examples from my researches on 
autotomy ^ (Autotomy appears to be like a reflex set off by the 
violent excitation of the nerve of the claw Leon Fredericq has 
asserted, in his classic monograph,' that this is the only possible 
mechanism of autotomy in the crab ) 

We know that many of the Arthropoda (crustaceans, insects) 
amputate their own limbs under certain conditions For example, 
let us take a crab, and cut deeply the meropodite (third joint) of 
one claw, the claw breaks off and falls into our hands. Let us now 
tie a crab to a stick by a wire attached to one claw, and leave it 
alone after placing food near it but out of its reach, after one or 

* I have verified this fact m the course of my researches upon the olfactory 
recognition of ants Camples rendiu de la SociHf de Btologte, Utl (IfiOfl), 385, 433, 
471 , and Camples rendus de rAeadimte dcs Sciences, CXLIII, 845 

‘ H Pidron, “Le probldme de I nutotomie,” BnUelin scientifique XLII f1808), 
185-246 Cf also Archives iniernationales de phystologte,V (1907), 

' Arehiees de biotogie. III (1882), 235 Alices de zooloqw expinmentale et 
g^n^ro/e, 11 (1883), ser 1,413 Cf also the article “Autotomic” in the Diclionnatre 
de Physiologic, II (1805), 952 
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more days we will find it there, still tied, unable to free itself, 
dying on the spot ' 

Now let us release a poulp, the most dangerous of its enemies, 
near to the tied crab, and we will see the latter amputate its limb 
and escape In such exceptional cases the reaction is set ofi by 
what we believe may be termed an emotional shock, an emotion 
of fear 

This has been verified with Carcmiis maenas, in which autotomy 
IS obtained only by the reflex to strong stimulation of the nerve, 
except in this case * With other crabs, less intense emotions are 
sufficient to set oS autotomy In the Grapsidae, for example, 
sudden seizure is sufficient to cause the abandonment of the claws, 
and if the animal is tied among the rocks, a sudden movement of the 
hand, as though to seize it, brings about the immediate autotomic 
liberation, which only the sight of the poulp can cause in Carnnvf 

A crab, held upon its back by forceps, suddenly removes its 
claws when I pick its carapace with the point of a scaljiel, as a 
result of the painful shock, which sets up an emotional state. 

Autotomy of a tied claw occurs also m the pagurians, when one 
makes a swift movement as though to seize them They react 
by retreating into their shell 

Some Diptera (the tipulids) remain caught by the legs without 
self-amputation, and one may hold them by the extremities of 
the legs without their flying away, whereas the grasping of the 
femur causes immediate reflex autotomy But the tijiuhd com- 
pletely abandons its leg the moment that it is seized, or when it is 
held by the tibia and a grasping gesture is made 

I have further verified the same facts with various Orthoptera 
An oedi))od (Oedipoda coerulescens, Oedipoda mvnata) tied by the 
tibia will die without freeing itself unless its femur is pinched, but 
it amputates its legs immediately and takes to flight when a 
mantis, its dangerous enemy, approaches it ® 

^ In mofil cases n speuhe nieohanism functiuning by performed anatoTnual 
slructurcs* brink's abuul Ihe sel/xAiuputaliun of the member at a definite pliire, 
Romehmes there is a hiniple pulling ont of the member, brc«iking at the weakest 
point {auto8iM8ip), finali), certain Orthoptera (phnsf^onund'i) amputate their 
anterior legs with tlicir inandibJcs, a mechanism which Jlabaiid and i have noted 
and termed **aii1opsaIize Fiiiron and Rabaud, Coinpfeit Tendvt dc la de 

Bt(dogie, XCI (1024), 802 

* The fac t bus been noted Iicfore by Parizc, Revua 8C\cnfxfiquCt II (1880), 870 It 
has been sysl emat loally studied by a pupil of Fredencq J Hobkam, who verified my 
results, ArchiiH's tntemahonahH dp physiologtc XTT (1012), 474 

Pi^ron "Lea formes 6l4mentaires de ]*6nioiion dans Ic cumportement 
animal, " Journal de j>8ychtiilogiet XVII (1020), 9,87 
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III 

The emotional level of the affect is first reached when the 
reactions to a given situation show an abnormal, exceptional 
intensity. In anger, or when the presence of danger causes an 
overexcitation of the instinct of self-preservation, the muscular 
strength is increased by considerable amounts , weights which would 
have seemed impossible to lift arc lifted, forc^ marches are 
accomplished, the speed of running may be considerably increased. 
Fear, they say, gives wings 

It is very evident that changes are not produced in the muscles, 
but that the nervous excitaticns for the muscular contractions 
attain exceptional levels of intensity, compensating for the de- 
creases in functional capacity of the muscles due to local fatigue 

The mental abilities, power of attention, rapidity of elaboration, 
etc , may also be noticeably augmented in pressing danger A 
violent emotion may reinforce memory, and give rise to indelible 
associations 

The emotional exaltation, the excessive discharge of nervous 
energy, which is expended in mental elaboration or m motor 
execution, is highly favorable to the protection — to the defense of 
the individual But there is another side to the story These 
exceptional expenditures are followed by an exhaustion which 
demands a long period of recuperation and may have pathological 
consequences, especially when emotions are frequently repeated 

Moreover, this excessive discharge of nervous energy is useful 
only in so far as it finds utilization m the situation in which the 
individual is placed A stag, threatened by a pack of wolves, 
manages to gam upon his pursuers by his swiftness, and utilizes all 
the energy which his emotion generously discharges for the force 
and rapidity of the movements of running An angry man 
vanquishes many enemies, thanks to his ten-times increased 
.strength But here is a cat in a cage, threatened by a dog, and 
prey to a violent emotion, although it does not need to fight, here 
is a man prey to a violent anger because he is injured in an anony- 
mous letter, although he does not know on whom to lay hands In 
such cases the expenditures of nervous energy repre.sent a pure 
waste, exhausting for no purpose The threatened cat mews, 
hisses, bristles, crouches to leap, the injured man cries out, strikes 
the table, grits his teeth — all that in vain 

” In my b<M>k, L'evolulion de la m6motrf (Pans Fliiminanua, 1910), I noted this 
fuel m the case of a lizard which, after biting a jmrtieularly nauseous caterpillar, 
consistently rcfuseil thereafter to towh a caterpillar, he had a<*quired then and 
there an experience which remained fixed 
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But all the nervous energy which emotion discharges is not 
utilized by motor reactions, part of it finds its way into the vegeta- 
tive system The sympathetic and parasympathetic nerves 
receive stimulations, which are translated into changes in respira- 
tion, the heart-beat, the state of the blood-vessels, -the tonus and 
rontractility of the smooth muscles, the secretory activity of the 
glands, etc 

Finalistic biases have lead to an interpretation of these secretory, 
circulatory, and visceral reactions as useful elements in the activity 
of defense A case in point is the conceptions of Cannon, from 
which Watson has derived the idea of emotion as “visceral and 
glandular instinct 

But, when we see that these vegetative reactions sometimes end 
m death, that they usually paralyze the defense mechanism, and 
that they lead to pathological states which are often serious, we 
become skeptical as to the value of finalistic interpretations 

The phenomena of cerebral vasoconstriction from emotion 
involve the loss of the use of the legs and fainting, which may also 
result from a syncope due to excessive inhibitory action of the 
vagus nerve upon the heart The relaxation of the bladder 
sphincter and the colic pains resulting from exaggerated peristaltic 
movements of the intestines do not facilitate the useful defense 
reactions Although the increased secretion of adrenalin by the 
suprarenals, almig with the hyperglycemia involved, which is 
indicated by a certain amount of glycosuria, may be regarded as 
favorable, the other glandular activities which may take the form 
either of functional acceleration or of inhibition*^ certainly cannot 
be invoked in support of finahstic conceptions. 

In reading Darwin, we smile at the childishness of his detailed 
utihtarian explanation of the expression of emotion Apparently 
the muscles of the face simply participate in the arousal of general 

“ J B Watson, Pnyrhology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorul (Philadelphia 
Lippincott, 1919), p 195 

Certain birds which are subject to tarhytardia and palpitation of the heart 
die without beinK wounded when bandied, and 1 have seen a kitten, which was 
kept tied for a physiological experiment, die without suffering an injury On this 
question, see the observations and researches of £ Martin and Roja Villonova. 
“La mort subite ou rapide par choc ^motionncl, “ Journal de m&lieine de Lyon, 
VII (1026), 541 

»G Dumas and Malloizel have promulgated what they have called "the 
polyglandular expression” of emotions. Journal de piyrhoU^e, VII (1910), 69 
Anger in the dog causes on increased secretion of urine and saliva In fear, the 
inhibition of the salivary secretion makes the throat dry, and the digestion is 
disturbed by the sudden suppression of the gastnc juice, while the cold sweats 
instance the excitation of the perspiration 
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motor activity under the influence of an intense, diffused nervous 
excitation, as the analysis made by 6. Dumas well shows.'* 

Of the vegetative reactions, there are some which may be useful, 
there are some which are unquestionably harmful, while a lar^ 
number are indifferent At any rate, they do not fit into a finalistic 
systematization, but, on the contrary, taken as a total, they appear 
to confer upon emotion an actual pathogenic value 

Emotion may give rise to true hemoclasic .shocks, with all 
the consequences of these shocks, especially in certain individuals 
Benard and Joltrain have produced experimentally a characteristic 
hemoclasic crisis in a patient suffering from exophthalmic goiter 
and having fits of asthma as a result of a fright, by using an 
unexpected detonation close by as an emotional shock.'* 

IV 

It seems to us, therefore, that emotion is associated with an 
affective discharge of abnormally intense nervous energy. V part 
of this energy is utilized for the useful, adapted reactions, which 
may be accelerated and reinforced to an exceptional degree But 
a more or less con.siderable part is expended in useless motor 
reactions (like the reactions of the facial muscles) and even finds 
its way into the vegetative organs, where many different reactions 
are produced,'^ varying ac< ordmgly as the e>t itatdry or inhibitory 
systems are stimulated, and where injurious or even pathogenic 
processes are aroused 

The overflow of the excess discharge of nervous energy into the 
visceral organs has been exjilained by I.<apicqup in the light of his 
general conception of rhronaaie and the shunting of the nervous 

‘*G Dumaa, " L'exprcssion dea Emotions’* in Traits de pgychologte (Paria 
Alran, 1023), I, OOG 

tlie present time, uve know of viell-certiGed cases of various diseases, in 
which emotions played (he essential pathogenic r61e cases of jaundice, nettle-rash, 
eczema, asthma, diabetes, glaucoma, scurf, (tmiudmg the canitieg brusqyes)^ 
exophthalmic goiter (^ith persistent tachycardia and tremors, etc ) 

BvUetina ri mimMrea dr la Son^6 Midtcalr dea Hopitaux de Parte, 42nd year 
(1926), 1153 

Many medicmes have opposite efferU depeniling upon the size of the dose or 
the phase of the action The intensity ami duration of emotion also play a part 
In Italian soldiers sentenced to be shot and warned of it the day before, Gualino 
has noted tachycardia and increased blood-pressure, •loon followed by a large 
decrease in heart rate and of arterial pressure, nmata d% paicologta, XVI (1020), 42 
Finally, there may be variations due to the functional condition of the organs at 
the time of the emotion Thus Sinelnikov has demonstrated that emotion arrests 
movements in an active segment of the intestine and instimtes them in a quiescent 
segment, PfMger’s Arckwfur die geaamfe Phyetologte, CCXIII (1026), 230 
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impulse by the syntony of the neurones The impulse m one 
neurone arouses an impulse in the neurones with which it is 
connected the more easily when the specific vibration rate of the 
latter is near its own When the impulse is not veiy intense, the 
neurones simply respond synchronously with the neurones of 
equal chronaste, as is the case in the reflexes If the intensity of 
the impulse increases, neurones which are more and more dis- 
chronous come into play W^hen emotion arouses particularly 
intense impulses, the torrent of excitation overflows the paths of 
the adapted reactions and produces a general diffusion of this 
excitation The visceral overflow of the emotional excitation 
takes place more easily in some inchviduals than in others, and 
circumstances also have an effect 

It is when the normal utilization of the excessive discharge of 
energy for the defense reactions is impossible, and especially when 
motor activity is impeded, that the emotion eomes to lie diverted 
to visceral reactions In this connection I would mention a fact 
which seems to establish well the existence of a certain mutual 
compensation between motor reaction and visceral reaction 

During the war my colleague, Dcrneii, and I studied the influ- 
ence which the lumbar puncture exerts, through its psychical 
effei-ts, upon the amount of sugar in the blood and the cerebro- 
spinal fluid \yhen the punc ture involved an emotion, repeated 
blood tests showed increased glyccmia, accompanied by increase 
in the amount of sugar in the lerebro-spinal AukI, whereas, in the 
absence of emotion, there was no vanation For example, in two 
paretic patients, the glycemia (measured in grams jicr liter) was 
1 to 1 24 gr iK'fore the puncture, 0 95 to 1 80 gr after it, and, in 
two imbeciles, 1 31 and 1 01 gr before, 1 .30 and 1 02 gr after- 
wards These patients had remained indifferent But here are 
two emotional soldiers, who are restless, cry out, and writhe when 
punctured, in one tlic amount of sugar increased from 0 98 to 1 08 
gr , in the other from 1 06 to 1 26 gr Finally, here are three rest- 
less soldiers, who, due to their military discipline, offer no resistance, 
suppress all agitation, inhibit their motor reactions, and try to 
conceal their emotion — their glyeemic reactions are especially 
high, due to compensation, in one the amount increased from 1 0 
to 1 25 gr , in the second from 1 25 to 1 46 gr , and in the third from 
0 85 to 1 27 gr , an increase of 50% in this last case 

"t Lafurqiie, “Kssai <t line iKiiirclle iWorir physiologiquc dr Idmolion, " 
Journal de p><yrkologie, \ ITT (1911), 1 

" E Uernen and IT *'De la r<'*a(lion glyccmiquo dmotionnellc/’ Journal 

de 'psychologies XX (1923), 5S3 
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V 

The pathogenic action of emotion, connected in part with the 
nervous exhaustion resulting from the excessive discharge of 
energy, especially when a subject is submitted to a regular emo- 
tional surmenaye, to repeated violent shocks, is dependent chiefly 
upon disturbances in the endocrine equilibrium, hemoclasic 
shocks, and functional disorders of organs which eliminate poisons, 
such as the liver,-“ that is to say, vegetative reactions It is 
normal, therefore, that this pathogenic aclioi should be par- 
ticularly marked when the visceral expression is strongest, when 
the normal defense reactions are consecjuently rendered impossible, 
and when the discharged nen'ous energy cannot be used in motor 
ac'tivity These conditions were found peculiarly combined dunng 
the trench warfare of 1914-1918, and that explains why there have 
been so many diseases of emotional origin among the soldiers who 
have experienced violent bombardments 

In particular, there \ery frecjuently occurs an “emotional 
syndrome,’’ which A Miiiret and I identified very early in the 
course of the war by distinguishing it from the purely shock 
syndrome resulting from ac'cidenls in the air (invol\ <ng functional 
neurone troubles and hemorrhages from the small capillaries of the 
medullar and cerebral regions 

The essential elements of this syndrome include, (1) emotional 
anaphylaxis, a stale of hyperexcitahility lakmg'the form of rest- 
lessness or of fear, often going to the extent of delirious hallu- 
cinations at the beginning, aiul revealing itself for a long lime by 
jiersistent nigliliiiarcs, (2) extreme mental fatigue, evidencing 
nervous exhaustion from einolioii, with ajirosexia, fixatory amnesia, 
slowness of spc*eili, easy confusion, (>‘l) finally, headaches aggra- 
vated by mental effort In the pure shock syndrome, the most 
noticeable symptoms arc inertia, staring, indifference, sometimes 
accompanied by anger reactions There is also considerable retro- 
grade amnesia, anaestliesiu, and vertigo 

The emotional syndrome ciflen occurs entirely apart from any 
pathological tendencies, individual or hereditary (in ten out of 
thirty-five cases of pure emotional syndrome in which I was able 

™ In the frii'lilriieit cal niiiKHiiu) has fuund chun|;ea in the liloud, the liver, the 
suprarenals, the lh}roi<l, the ovary or testicles, etr , “Richrrchr biochimiehe in 
animah normali eel in aniinah enioziunatj, “ Ricista di pafoloffia ?terpojta e mentaU, 
XXIV (]»19), 2 

A Muiret mill II Pi6ron, “Lr syndrome eommotionncrdans les traumntismes 
de guerre,” Hvlletin de V Academu tU Medicine, LXXIIl (1015), (i54, 090, 710, 
“Le syndrome £motionnel sa ditTcTciitiation du syndrome eoiiimotionnel, '^Arinalea 
n{dieo-i»}/chologiquea, LXXIIl (1917), 18.7 
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to obtain adequate information regarding the history of the 
individual and of the family), thus proving, from the nervous 
and mental point of view, the pathological nature of repeated 
emotions in conditions where the normal defense mechanisms are 
not generally called into play 

Summary 

Thus it seems to us that emotion may be described as an extreme 
level of the affect, tending toward the pathological as a limit It 
consists essentially in an abnormal discharge of nervous energy, a 
discharge which exceeds the amount which can be used for the 
normal reactions of the individual, and which occurs even when 
there is no occasion for reaction It consequently involves a 
diffusion of excitatory impulses into the viscera, which, on the 
whole, seems to be not only useless, but harmful, and even patho- 
genic, adding its own ill effects to the nervous exhaustion which 
results from the excessive expenditures of discharged energy 

These expressions of emotion are found only among the higher 
animals, whose associative nervous centers are well developed, the 
different species varying considerably in emotional susceptibility 
It IS in the Hymenoptera, the Cephalopoda, and at least the higher 
Vertebrata® (all of which have associative areas either in sub- 
oesophagal nervous ganglia, or in the brain) that we find the 
characteristic expressions of emotion, which take the form of agi- 
tation, of cutaneous, cardio-vascular, and visceral Imanifestations 

It IS probable that these centers contribute a reserve of nervous 
energy releasable under the influence of intense affective shock, 
and that it is the sudden expenditure of this energy which brings 
about the overflow into motor and visceral organs In man, when 
the susceptibility to emotion is high enough so that there is a 
strong power of affective mobilization and a high degree of insta- 
bility m the reserves of energy, the cortical reservoir seems to 
constitute a real danger, ]ust as do large ponds established along a 
water course, which accumulate the available energy and may cause 
disastrous inundations if the barriers begin to give way before a 
sudden onslaught 

^ Certain birds which fall victim to the fascination of snakes owe their death 
to an extreme emotional state, which involves intense visceral reactions, along with 
motor inhibition, such as are produced m man by extreme terror 
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FEAR OF ACTION AS AN ESSENTIAL 
ELEMENT IN THE SENTIMENT OF 
MELANCHOLIA 

PiEHRB Janet 
University of Pans 

In order to understand the true psyeholoRital eharaeter of the 
feelings it is necessary to an.ilysse the often complex attitudes 
which characterize and e\ en constitute, more often than we think, 
our diverse feelings One of tlie.se most iinportant attitudes 
may be ealled “fear of ac tion” — the fear of acting This attitude 
may be observed in its typical form dunng the crises of mel.'iicholic 
depression, prolongc'd or transient, but in the exaggerated and 
slightly ndic uloiis form, it shows us the caricature of what we often 
enough are experiencing ourselves *\hile we are s.ad These 
pathological feelings tell us about the veritable nature of sadness 
and its dangers 

1 

One of the things winch strike even an mexiierienced observer 
when he speaks to a jiatient who is in the grip of melancholy is 
that the ideas, the particular opinions he expresses with regard 
to the surrounding things and any events of which one .speaks to 
him are always pessimistic and catastrophic appreciations 

From the veiy fir.st, all things and people have lost their agree- 
able qualities and all charm, nothing is beautiful, nothing is 
pretty A sick woman of this type used to recognize the liegiiining 
of her spell by the bizarre detail that the landsc ape she could see 
from her window did not look pretty anymore, whereas from 
experience she knew that it should be pretty This is the feeling 
of devalorization, the feeling of emptiness of which we shall not 
speak now These feelings develop rapidly, and the objects 
become ugly, deformed, adulterated, and dirty “Everything in 
the house is ignoble, ugly, and dirty, everything is sad and lugu- 
brious ” Let me jiomt out to you the feelings of a young man 
driving an automobile on a rather long ride At the start he is 
proud to show his ability, he admires the landscape and invites 
ills companions to do so; soon he stops speaking and makes a 
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sombre face, since the landscape has become “ugly” and, above 
all, “lugubrious ” “It is,” he thinks, “as though we are rolhng 
and rolhng through one cemetery after another ” 

All events of which we speak to these patients are valued in 
the same way, especially when future events are concerned These 
events will be horrible in every respect, they will have sacrilegious, 
immoral, cruel consequences, they will afflict all those we love with 
terrific sufferings “We are going to be robbed, massacred, if 
people come to see me, it is to rob me of my civil position, to steal 
the gold in my teeth, to tear out my eyes ” “If the sun rises 
tomorrow there will be disaster, for sun and moon hurled against 
each other by God will smash each other, and the ddbris will fall 
upon the earth, burning and annihilating us, the whole world 
around me suffers and dies ” 

To study these facts I choose two particularly typical examples, 
whose mechanism we shall then discuss A girl, twenty-seven 
years old, who figures in my books as Flora, when very exhausted 
has one of those asthenic spells during which the periods of melan- 
cholic feehngs often and unexpectedly befall She is at a sanatorium, 
isolated and at rest I think to please her in announcing that 
her brother’s wife, of whom she is very fond, has borne a child, 
and that they intend bringing her the baby to have a look at him 
and kiss him “Don’t do that,” she answers “The automobile 
will dash into tl\e trees by the street, my mother, the nurse, the 
child will be crushed, oh' what horror'” Another time I ask her 
“Are you willing to see your mother and sister*” She “It would 
be very painful for me to see them in mourning ” I “But the 
ladies are not in mourning ” She “If they must come and see 
me, my father and my brother will be dead, and then they will 
come in mourning ” And then she adds intelligently “I cannot 
help this, it IS a kind of catastrophic vision that is putting all 
things together I lose my foothold, people wish me bad luck, 
mother scares me, everything is gloomy, the street looks gloomy, 
even the sun looks gloomy ” Another example is just as typical 
Daniel, forty years old, is busy selecting a country home for his 
family, a particular house does not displease him and he is willing 
to rent it However, immediately one thought invades his mind 
Now he knows what in that house was appealing to him the 
rather beautiful, monumental entrance door would look fine when 
dTaped m black above the coffin of Ins wife Another day he 
hesitates to go home, liecause be would find the staircase crowded 
with bearers ready to carry down the coffins of his children 

Undoubtedly these two patients are not entirely dehnous, and 
these ideas present themselves as something like obsessions, the 
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absurdity of winch they are able to see, at least for some moments 
But there are others who would assert far more foolish ideas with 
all signs of deep conviction The woman of whom I have just 
spoken is sure that the stars would smash each other, and she 
already sees the beginning of the catastrophe Another woman 
whom I used to call Sophie* asserts that she sees before her, in the 
alley through which we are going to pass, the corpses of her parents, 
on which we necessarily must step 1 will not expound here on the 
different degrees of persuasions, but only on the "ontent of those 
catastrophic ideas 

These ideas seem to refer to things and events external, but, let 
us not be mistaken, they are nothing but an extension of piessimistic 
appreciation, at the bottom of all this there is a fundamental 
object to which above all this appreciation refers, and that is the 
patient himself and his own deeds The patient, in spite of 
appearances, is not unaware of this disorder of things When that 
woman tells us that she sees the stars like firehalls shoot against 
each other to be crushed into chaos by God, she sadly adds “I 
should not like, however, to destroy the work of God ” I “But 
this does not concern you, if the stars are blinded, and God drives 
them against each other, it is their business and not yours “ She 
“Why yes' I don’t know just how, but I am mixed up in it, 
however, it is my fault, because I have soiled my hands with evil ” 
At the bottom they all accuse themselves FIoer feels sure that 
she plays a part in the smashing of the automobile, for she adds 
“If they came to visit another person, the car would not run into 
the tree ” When I suggest to Daniel that I go up the stairs, 
instead of him, to sec whether the hearse-dric ers have finished 
their sinister job, so that he may come in, he replies, “It would not 
be worth while, if you go, there won’t he any cofiins there ” 
Briefly, they play their part in those catastrophes, it is their own 
action that produces them, and they objectivate m their 'persuasions a 
feeling they have in relation to themselves and to their aetions It is 
indeed always the pessimistic appreciation of their own action 
which IS essential 

It 18, by the way, easy to verify this statement The patients 
mentioned above, or others whose delirium is not so far advanced, 
show their unfavorable beliefs are not always relating to the 
external object, but that they refer directly to the actions We 
find a great number of persuasions of this kind which attribute to 
the act the most horrible characrtenstics Acts are considered 
abominable and sacrilegious from the religious point of view “I 
am insulting God and all that is holy if I make one step If I wash 

^ De Vangoiase a Vextase (Pans Alcan, 1926), I, 3.S7 
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myself I lose my heaven. I do horrible things to the dead if 
I ^vance in this alley In stepping forward I should walk on my 
father’s corpse I make my brother stir in his grave if I pant, if I 
breathe ” One poor fellow, a very good musician, stops playing 
his violin, declaring “Whenever I play the violin 1 have the 
feeling that 1 annoy God ’’ And he adds “When I do anything 
whatever (no matter what) I have the feeling of acting against 
God’s divine will ’’ 

Of course this feeling of sacrilegious doing may be toned down, 
and the act appears as simply immoral and cruel Daniel, for 
example, has bought toys for his children, but does not give them 
to them, for months he keeps the pa<-kets unopened He says 
“If I give my children these toys, I make them suffer deadly 
tortures, their destiny is tied to these parcels and if I open them I 
put the seal on their death warrant ’’ By the way, the poor man 
sometimes has the same feeling with regard to anything he does 
He has ordered new shirts, but does not wear them, he even tries 
to take them back to the merchant, sinc-e he is convinced that he 
will wear them at the burial of his children, and that he would 
expedite that burial 

To a great number of patients, all acts they perform are crimes 
One woman says that, if she talks about her people, if she mentions 
only their names, she betrays them, delivers them up to the police, 
hurls them intocthe abyss of misfortune Or, “Tins book must be 
immoral, ’’ says another, “since, o|)ening it, I have the same feeling 
I used to have when I was secretly reading forbidden books in 
boarding school While eating my breakfast at the restaurant I 
have the feeling of robbing poor people ” They feel the necessity 
to take refuge in similes in order to explain this feeling of aversion, 
of culpability “It is as though I’m throwing needles in the soup, 
putting poison into the bread, bombs into the chimney, it is as 
though I am beckoning to men, inviting them to come up to my 
room ’’ 

On the same level with criminal acts we should place as a bit 
less serious, but ]ust as significant, feelings of untidiness and 
uncleanliness Many persons, especially girls, have the feeling of 
becoming dirty in an ignominious way, as soon as they move or do 
anything whatever 

Finally, underneath the feeling accompanying an act is simply 
that of doing something dangerous, and, esiiecially, awkward 
One patient says “I obey you, I walk with you, I keep quiet, and 
yet this IS the thing I should not do, it is clumsy, stupid Oh, if I 
only could do once what I should do'” 

“ If I am with a friend I feel in advance that I am going to hurt 
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him in saying one word to him As soon as one word falls from my 
lips I think I have lied Whenever I have a passion I feel some- 
thing m me that remains cold and finds it dirty If 1 touch an 
object I make it fall on somebody's head ” 

And always there is the feeling of doing something stupid and 
foolish, of looking like a ridiculous fool, and of being crazy One 
patient said “How must I act in a jiscudo-reality, with a pseudo- 
purpose, and pseudo-liberty* Deep in me, 1 always have the 
feeling of acting like a fool ” 

These feelings are not without importance, they are the starting- 
point for many frenzies and obsessions, they determine a great 
number of bizarre manias troubling the conduct of neurotics, even 
though it be only the washing of the hands and the mama of the 
endless recommencements of acts They are especially the 
veritable starting-point for the pessimistic and catastrophic 
appreciation mentioned above Wien 1 speak to Flora of her 
mother's visit and of the baby she will bring along, I conjure up in 
her mind the picture of that visit and of what she will ha\c to do 
to receive her parents or to caress the baby She cannot help 
picturing these acts as horrible things Daniel is expected to select 
a country house, to sign a eontraet They are (ids that look 
dreadful to linn When one lielieves, one is always ready to 
objectivate, to gne external reality to what one believes If the 
attitude we must show during a visit, or in inalnng a decision is 
something feared, it is the whole visit, the whole decision that will 
be feared, and those patients speak to us of external catastrophes in 
regard to those events in which their conduct is involved 

Let us not lie too severe toward these poor jiatients, their 
exaggerated ways show us a lancature of what often enough we 
think ourselves Don't we know about jiersons who see everything 
in black, wdio cxiiect lamentable things to happen as soon as we 
want them to act, simjilv because they are disgusted, frightened at 
the very thought that they have to perform that aet* Persuasion in 
relation to things and external events is only an objeclivation of 
the appreciation of that act, these objects and events are, m fact, 
only a particular expression of the acts themselves 

This IS, indeed, the general idea which results from the first and 
superficial observations of the catastrophic ideas To consider a 
thing horrible, dangerous, also means to be afraid of it And since, 
at the bottom, it is their own action which assumes those character- 
istics, it tti their own action of which theif are afraid Amiel, who was 
a patient of tins tyjie, said again and again “I am afraid of the 
objective world, that's why I am afraid of action It is the 
instinctive fear to act, the fear to make a decision which is paralyz- 
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mg me ” When we see eveiythmg in black and imagine everything 
to turn out badly, it is because we don’t feel strong enough to react 
and to force things to turn out all right When we are afraid of the 
future, it IS because we are afraid of what we must do, in other 
words, we are afraid of action 


II 

In order to understand the fear of action, which is so important, 
let us first remember the important fear of a living being, of a man, 
an animal, confronted with an object 

We know an object is characterized by what we think to do with 
or on account of it, an object is, first of all, a comestible object, a 
sexual object, an object to be talked to, to be given orders, to be 
asked for something It is the act that determines the nature of 
the object, and we recognize the object (only?) if we begin the 
characteristic action, i e , eat the apple, write with a pen This 
act may he reduced to a minimum and may manifest itself only 
by outlines of actions which we call desire The perception of an 
object IS only a characteristic act suspended entirely in its first 
stage, that is, in any notion of an object there is the beginning of 
characteristic action Or, all action implies an essential condition. 
It IS necessary that the object be in reach of our senses, our limbs 
To eat a fruit or"to write with a pen requires that the fruit enter 
our mouth or that the pen be in our hand The fundamental act 
characterizing an object, the or the jierception of an object, 
consists in taking it, touching it, and in every object there is a 
tendency toward the act of approaching it 

What happens when we are afraid of an object^ A radical 
change takes place the characteristic act is stopped, completely 
inhibited If for some reason or other the fruit we want frightens 
us, seems to lie spoiled, rotten, or poisoned, we don’t want to eat it, 
we stop eating it and even wanting it, for wanting a fruit is the 
beginning of the act of eating it, and this act is then stopped 
even in its germ If the mountain path that invited us to a walk 
frightens us, we stop our promenade, we become disgusted with it 
If a man to whom we want to speak, from whom we want to ask 
something, frightens us, we stop talking to him, and we have not 
the slightest desire to have anything to do with him 

The essential condition to stop all action with an object, all 
relation with a man, is that of his not being any more in reach of 
our senses or our actions, and that of our not being in reach of his 
It IS the absence, the removal of that object Presence and absence 
are fundamental psychological facts which are not often enough 
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mentioned by psychologists To make this absence real we have 
an act at our disposal dismissal, removal, as, at the same time, to 
determine presence, we would use the acts of bringing together. 

In a general way, we accomplish this remov^ by a special 
conduct that is the reverse of the preceding conduct Instead of 
approaching it, we walk, or run, m an opposite direction, this is 
the act of flight thoroughly characteristic of fear In particular 
cases we may effectuate this removal by more precise acts which 
are exactly the reverse of the acts the object invitf 1 us to perform. 
Instead of eating the fruit, we spit it out , instead of asking the man 
something, we give him all we have that he might spare us; instead 
of caressing the dog, we hit him, or kill him, which again is a kind 
of flight To atop the chaTartenatic action of the object and to do the 
renerae act, to flee fTom the object tnatead of approaching it, these are 
the essential attitudes of fear 

How can these attitudes of fear in the fear of action apply to 
actions instead of objei-ts^ This is usually not understood very 
well In all fear of action there is, first of all, a check of action 
It has liecn stated rejicatedly that in the case of melancholia there 
occurred a check of action, but this inhibition has hardly been 
exiflained 

The action does not disappear because it becomes impossible, 
It IS checked by the patient himself w’ho docs not want to eat, to 
walk, or to speak any more In all the -phobias'which are more 
precise, more localized cases of fear to act than melancholia, the 
patient stops working, walking, speaking, eating He stops this or 
that action and knows what kind of action he stops, whereas the 
melancholic c hecks a much larger number of them and, what is 
more essential, does not know exactly which ones they are I 
wish to emphasize one characteristic of this check of action, that 
is that It not only refers to the entire a< tion to lie performed, but 
also to the outset, to the slightest beginnings of that action Now, 
since the desire is nothing but the lieginmng of the action, more or 
less complex on account of the efforts added to them, these patients 
check their desires and, as far as it is in their power, suppress them 
The neurotic not only refuses to eat but claims he need not eat 
because he is not hungry and has no appetite In those bizarre 
diseases called “ereiitophobias,” the fears of blushing in public, 
which are morbid exaggerations of timidity, stop the patient from 
joining people, and he loses the slightest desire to do so Many 
forms of asceticism are fears of action and melancholias This 
suppression of desire is a very important moment since it is 
responsible for the fact that those patients are not able any more 
to imagine any satisfaction, any consolation, and that the future 
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appears to them like a black hole “I have no wish any more but 
what appears immediately repugnant and criminal ” 

But the fear of an object determines a more serious reaction, that 
of the removal of the object by destruction or by flight Are we 
able to run away from action, from the motion of our limbs'' Are 
we able to flee from ourselves? Yes, m a higher degree than we 
think First, we can run away materially, we can leave places 
where the aets are expected to be done, we can keep away from 
jiersons to whom wc should speak This determines the escapades, 
the bizarre condut t of individuals who run away from their family, 
their household, tlicir city, to go no matter where provided they 
can stay elsewhere There are even, as I have descnbed them, 
escapades from situations, when an individual wants by all means 
to drop out of human society, to break an act of association or 
engagement just to save himself, to shirk actions he would be 
obliged to perform in that situation There are other ways to 
avoid action In huni<iu society the greatest number of our actions 
are not dictated by circumstances, but by other men who demand 
them or order us to do them The act of eating is provoked by a 
person who comes to tell us that dinner is sers’ed, speech, by 
individuals who ask us (juestions, who invite us to sjieak A good 
means of shirking action is resistance against other people's orders, 
if we never obey orders or invitations, which are sugared orders, 
we suppress a gneat number of actions This is the case with all 
patients w'ho offer resistance to any request In the asylums, 
melancholics lu.ay be very quiet in their easy chairs if wc don’t 
ask them to do something, but they will become very obstinate 
and .stubborn as soon as you advise them to have breakfast 
Negativism, which has been discussed very much at random, is 
not exclusively a symptom of the so-c ailed “dementia praecox’’. 
It IS a general characteristic of all cases of melancholia, of all those 
depressions m which the fear of action is involved 

The resistance toward orders may complicate itself in various 
ways, many patients I have described not only resist orders given 
to them but also jirotcst against other people’s actions, they even 
fight orders they are giving to themselves, which causes the most 
bizarre ac t of dividing themselves into two persons {dedoublement) 
Yet there is, in the flight from action, an attitude still more 
curious and interesting, a jihenomenon I suggest c ailing “inversion 
of acts and feelings ’’ In the case of an act necessitated by cir- 
cumstances, which the individual is jjerfectly able to jicrform, we 
notice the development and sometimes the accomplishment of an 
act completely contraiy This is a phenomenon which a Swiss 
author, Ch Baudom, has commumcated and well described under 
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the title of “converted effort ” He described in this connection 
the inexperienced bicychst who is turning exactly in the direction 
of the obstacle he wants to avoid, or the person with a touch of 
dizziness who wants to walk straight and who throws himself into 
the abyss The cases of complete execution of this inverted action 
are fortunately rather seldom However, what is frequent and what 
I have described a hundred times is the inversion of the very 
beginning of the action, the inversion of the desires “I detest the 
things I love, and passionately love what I loath it is absurd, ” 
they repeat very often The mother who wants to bathe her baby 
with kindness and precaution has a desire to boil or drown it 1 
have spoken repeatedly of those poor modest women who make up 
their mind to practice perfect chastity and yet are convinced to 
be the most dissolute women One of them, whom I have described 
under the name of Hermme, has been upset by the lass of her two 
boys killed in war, she has sought consolation in religious and moral 
exercises This was the time to be more moral, to behave well 
“Flirtations of love and intercourse with a husband are good for 
happy people, we must give them up or at least renounce the 
pleasure they might give us ” So she puts much energy into the 
renunciation of all frivolous entertainments “I have always been 
used to keeping straight, to being severe toward myself ” The 
result came soon enough obsessions of immorality, apparent 
temptations, and fictitious impulses toward incleafi conduct The 
poor woman no more dares to board a bus or a train since she has 
horrible desires, and fears to be impelled to throw herself on the 
neck of any man These strange inversions are found m many 
pathological symptoms under different names, as, for instance, 
ambivalent feelings, monstrous desires, mixtures of love and 
disgust — making it sometimes difficult to recognize the real 
tendency of the patient 

Unfortunately, I cannot enter into the very interesting dis- 
cussions of these inversions of acts and feelings I only remind 
you that the opposed actions are inteirelated like the antagonistic 
muscles of our limbs, and that the flight from an act carries us 
away to the opposite extreme which is just the act opposed to the 
former These facts show us above all the nature ancl importance 
of the flight from action, which adds itself to the check of the act 
in the fear of action 

lU 

How can we understand all these kinds of absurd conduct? 
And yet it is necessary to understand them a httle first, if we want 
to try to cure or to prevent them. 1 should hke to collect these 
troubles in a number of laws which 1 am studying now under the 
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title of “regulation of action,” and which, if I am not mistaken, 
give me the best explanation of the feelings Here are a number of 
reactions which are found in everybody and which, in a certain 
form, are perfectly normal I mean the actions of retreat, of recoil, 
which we combine under the name of reactions of defeat 

In psychology we are not very much engaged in the problem 
of the development of action, its beginning, evolution, and end. 
It IS especially important to understand the end of action, for 
action does not stop of its own accord. Pathology has shown 
us a great number of troubles characterized by the indefinite 
continuation of actions, although they have become useless or 
even dangerous With a normal individual, the end of actions 
is characterized by reactions of internal regulations One of the 
most important of these regulations of the end of the act is the 
attitude of triumph, of which I have spoken extensively in my 
latest essays It is the reaction of triumph on successful action, a 
real or illusory success, which plays the greatest part m the feeling 
of joy But this shall not interest us today The reaction which 
leads to the fear of actions and which creates the feeling of sadness 
is the inverted reaction characterizing the acts as recoil, retreat, it 
IS the reaction of stoppage 

An act IS always performed on account of a certain stimulation 
produced on the surface of the body, a stimulation which is either 
to be eliminated or to lie preserved Its purpose is to adapt us to 
these modifications of the external world, lie it in making them 
disappear or in transforming us so that they become insensible 
When the act fails to effectuate these modifications, when the 
disturbance from the external world continues, is it good to con- 
tinue indefinitely the action which has been started in order to 
nd us of it? Certainly not, the persistence of the same fruitless 
act would allow the danger to subsist, and, on the other hand, 
exhaust us completely It is necessary first to stop this useless 
act and then to employ the forces it was spending uselessly in a 
different way, in performing another act that perhaps leads to 
better results This reaction of stoppage is rendering the greatest 
service, it is the starting-point of changes, of attempts, and of 
progress 

When we study these regulations of action, effort, fatigue, 
triumph, we always run into a great psychological difficulty, the 
determination of the starting-point of the reaction Why, at a 
certain moment, is the action interrupted by this reaction of 
checking? One can hardly speak of a real check or a real success, 
these are external facts, hard to appreciate, which influence the 
attitude in a more indirect way by the changes of the action which 
they impel. We must admit that performance of the action changes 
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independently of the external results, that the aet becomes too 
easy or too difficult in the course of its performance and that these 
modifications of the act determine the diverse regulations 

However this may be, the melancholic attitudes and in particular 
the fears of action present themselves as checking regulations 
which stop the first action, replace it by another, and, above all, 
invert it in substituting the opposite action 

But what strikes us is the fact that in our patients these reactions 
of check are enormously exaggerated Here we h..''e a perpetual 
failure, which, by the way, is the background of melancholic 
delirium In question is an im»iediate failure whiih stops action 
at the very outset after the iieneption of the least circumstance 
that calls for action 

Why, then, siuli exaggeration of the re.iction of failure, which 
should intervene but moderately and only from time to time^ A 
first reason is of greatest importance that is a considerable weaken- 
ing of the psychologic.il forces, a reaction to this weakened condi- 
tion, an attitude of iniserj’ Let us take account of one very 
important thing wliu h the old psychology has not sufficiently 
emphasized, namely, the fact that actions, moral life itself, require 
large expenditures of forces The philosophers w ho, as disciples of 
Descartes, fixeil inner thought as the starting-point of psychological 
life imagined that spiritual phenomena were independent of 
strength and weakness Wc, on the contrar)?, consider that action 
IS the essential psychological fact and that thought is nothing but a 
reduced reproduction of it To our mind, it is extremely important 
whether a man be strong or weak, whether he can march several 
kilometers or only a hundred steps, whether he can speak an hour 
or only five minutes It is ]>robablc that different acts require 
different expenditures, that certain acts are expensive, and others 
economic Actions |>erformed in comjiany cost more than those 
performed in isolation, acts siipenor, more perfect, more exalted 
in the psychological hicrarchv, will doubtless bring their money 
later, but will be s ery exficnsivc at the start 

In such conditions, exhaustion, the psychological misery, is 
disturbing action, it determines sluggishness, irregularities, inter- 
ruptions which we are able to account for in an imperfect way 
But the reflexes of regulation of the action of which wc have spoken 
are irritated, and particularly the reflex of the reaction of failure 
It seems as though the organism divines that an act that makes so 
little progress cannot end well, that it is too deficient to arrive at its 
goal, that it will find too much resistance, and that it would be best 
to regard it right now as doomed to failure The driver of an 
automobile who hears too much squeaking and rattling thinks the 
best thing to do is to give up right now The organism is doing the 
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same, and the act. deficient on account of weakness, is stopped, 
modified, inverted It is that stopping of action, when it is repeated 
too often, which is the fear of action 

It IS easy to prove that all those melancholics with pessimistic 
judgments, victims to the fear of action, are psychologically 
weaklings The acts they are able to perform even when their fear 
of action does not stop them are little, not numerous, slow, and 
imperfect Besides, we notice in those patients all the physiological 
signs of exhaustion, all the disturbances of the functions which 
result especially from an exhaustion of the functions of the central 
nervous system 

In an almost experimental way, we can ascertain the appearance 
of the fear of action and of the inversion of the feelings after the 
performance of a somewhat prolonged action After enjoying the 
playing of his violin, L— feels what he calls a “bad, ugly, abashing 
fatigue,” and he thinks he is annoying God After excessive 
worldly distractions Sophie believes she walks on the corpses of her 
her parents After a little longer visit Flora is falling back into her 
catastrophes and buries everybody The young man who invited 
friends for a ride in his automobile is very proud and happy at the 
start, then he stops speaking and concentrates on his effort, 
finally he is invaded by the “lugubrious ” They must put him to 
bed, and for two days he remains in a state of melancholic depres* 
Sion This expHins to me a rather curious characteristic of the 
spells of anguish I have observed m several persons It is at the end 
of on effort, when the subject may stop struggling, when he begins 
to relax, that anguish and fear of action appear A girl works 
excessively in school all year, but at the beginning of the holidays 
there come distress and the inversions of action With another 
they come after an examination, with a third, in the evening, at the 
end of a day's work, when he is ready to go to bed During the 
school year, before the examination, during the day, an enormous 
effort supported more or less the msufficient strength When the 
effort stops and the subject relaxes, the exhaustion becomes 
evident, the actions offer to stop, and reaction of failure with its 
retinue of fears and sadness begins its work It is likewise remark- 
able to observe melancholic reaction after a great joy or after a 
period of excessive joy After joy, I have noticed epileptic spells 
which are also a mamfestation of the exhaustion of the superior 
functions We must remember here the spells of distress, with 
their feelings of the “lugubrious,” fear of action, inversion of 
feelings which overcome certain minds in midst of joyfulness and 
great exaltation This happens because joy is an expenditure of 
great effort, it, therefore, brings exhaustion and thus calls forth 
melancholic reaction Briefly, fear of action is often analogous to 
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fear of giving out in individuals who are feeling half-ruined and 
therefore ore afraid to engage themselves beyond their resources. 

But whatever may be the importance of this real exhaustion 
in individuals who are afraid to act, there are always personal 
dispositions that play a great part. They are weaklings who do 
not know how to make an effort, who very soon quit struggling 
They are thrifty and miserly, not only with their money but also 
with their strength, individuals disposed to economize with exag- 
geration and to perform the least possible action'. They are timid 
people, long since accustomed to being afraid of everything. “It 
IS those fears which always mcke me indolent, ” said one of them 
And, 1 add, they are the people who have the habit of melanchohc 
reaction “ Emotivity, ” which we try to explain as very doubtful 
visceral modifications, is just a habit which calls for the regulation 
of stoppage far too early, at the outset of action, at the very 
perception of the circumstance that might call for action There 
are people who, in a struggle, never admit bemg defeated and fight 
until they are victorious There are others who fight for a certain 
time and then quit Finally, there are those who declare them- 
selves defeated before any begmniny of fighting, as soon as they 
smell an opponent. In the study of these anticipated reactions we 
find the explanation for emotion 

We observe the gradual completion of the emotional reaction, 
and, so to say, the education of melancholia .ind Che fear of action. 
When the patients have several spells of melancholia in succession 
they seem to learn their job as melancholics, they have much finer 
fears of action at the second and third spells than at the first one. 
They finally arrive at the fear of life, which is a completion of their 
fear of action It brings about a genera] and continuous state of 
sadness, suppresses all action, makes one indolent, and may even 
lead to highly absurd feelings and actions 

Let us understand' We have studied this fear of action in 
patients showing it in its exaggerated form, and don’t let us forget 
that the disease only magnifies facts which exist in everybody 
Doubtless, veritable melancholia is a disease, but sadness m its 
most simple form is, after all, identical with melancholia and 
contains the same fear of action There are families and, one 
might say, entire populations who are going through periods of 
discouragement, of sadness, and of recoiling from action. Let us 
also remember that those spells of sadness should not be called 
poetic, and that they must not be cultivated Sadness is always a 
sign of weakness and, sometimes, of a habit of living weakly The 
investigations of pathological psychology have shown us the evil 
of sadness, and, at the same time, have evidenced a very important 
thing, the value of work and of joy. 
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A THEORY OP THE ELEMENTS 
IN THE EMOTIONS 

Carl Jorgrnskn 
Copenhagen 

It is a fai-t that anxiety can arise in mind without any connection 
with sensations, impressions, ideas, or any rof^nitive elements at 
all In medical pathology the states named “angina pectoris sine 
dolore” refer to such conditions of physiological anxiety as arise 
from functional heart disturbances without the pain with which 
angina pectoris is generally accompanied but even if no pain and 
local sensations are being felt at all, anxiety may arise in full 
strength In psychoses and neuroses, anxiety arising without any 
object IS often described, the patients are frightened, but do not 
know why Indeed, this is a sentence heard nearly every day in the 
practice of neurologists “I am so anxious, though I have nothing 
to be afraid of ” Certainly there exist not only psychologists, but 
even also psychiatrists, who deny that emotions c-an arise without 
connection with a cognitive element (Isserlin) ' Now, it is not the 
first time in the history of science that systematic tliinkmg and 
convictions have made a fact disappear 1 myself have seen the 
indefinite, isolated anxiety so clearly that I cannot doubt its 
existence It is met with not only in heart disturbances, but is 
sometimes also caused by irritation of the pleura or peritoneum 
and, as mentioned, is found in neurosis, where organic disturbances 
are completely missing 

From my viewpoint of psychology there are two decisive points 
First, I think it of the greatest importance whether emotions can 
arise without any connection with cognitive elements or not, 
second, I cannot agree with a psychology that will deny or close its 
eyes to the fact that emotions can really do so, for it is evident that 
anxiety can arise and exist without any intellectual background 

I have been glad to see that experimental psychology in recent 
years has arrived at similar results ‘ 

1 “Fsychologische Emieitung,*' flandbuch der Paychiainet ed Ashaffenburg 
(Leipzig Deuticke, ISIS), 11, 178 

■A Wohlgemuth, “Pleasure — Unpleasure an Experimental Investigation on 
the Feehng-ElemenU, “ RntuA Journal of Ptyidwlogy, Monograph SupplemmU, 
No IV (1919) 
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Concerning anxiety arising from the heart, or peritoneum, or 
pleura, it must be stated that on the one hand it is an emotion, but 
on the other it appears, similar to our sensations, as a sensitive 
element with its own stamp, its own individuality, its own quality, 
just as all sensations do m accordance with Muller’s Law concerning 
the specific energies of sensations 1 do not think that all condi- 
tions of anxiety should anse from heart, or pleura, or peritoneum, 
but I am tempted to think that all anxiety, including that which 
arises from intellectual elements, appears m the p<ind with its own 
specific quality 

I am tempted to think that something similar can also be said 
about other emotions For instance, anger seems to uie to contain 
a similar nucleus of specific quality. It is no explanation to say 
that anger is a state of displeasure combined with I'ertain conditions 
in the environment First, anger is not always disagreeable, and 
second, it can arise quite “spontaneously ’’ This state of anger 
arising apparently without any cause — conditioned only by the 
internal physiological state of the individual — is w'ell known in all 
asylums in cases of mama The reader doubtless also knows 
persons who in everyday life present piimanly a condition of 
anger, and secondarily an attempt to find an object to which the 
anger can be allied 

If attention is paid to the phenomena of spontaneous conditions 
of feeling and emotions, it will be seen that thei;p is a great range 
of such states, which often apjiear with such a peculiar stamp that 
It IS easy to describe the condition and name it joy, sorrow, want, 
shyness, etc. If the physiological basis of emotional life were made 
up of a series of different, .specific elements which, in excitement, 
produce the states known as emotions, falling back to a light tone 
when in a state of repose, as is commonly observed in neurological 
elements, we would seem to have a simple explanation of most of 
the phenomena within emotional life 

Regarding the many difficulties which the understanding of 
emotional phenomena even today presents to the psychologist, 
a hypothesis of this content has seemed to me worth trying 

I do not, however, undervalue the difficulties that attach to the 
practical elaboration of such a theory Even if we had full security 
concerning the chief point, namely, that emotional life is built up 
in the manner named, yet m the finding of the fundamental 
qualities themselves we would encounter several difficulties We 
are facing an analytical jiroblem like that of a chemist searching 
for chemical elements 

While pointing out this reservation regarding the fundamental 
elements which I have found, 1 venture to recommend a series of six 
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elements to be considered as the fundamental elements of our 
emotional life The number is small, and it would be easy to 
propose dozens or hundreds of fundamental elements, but obviously 
we must credit the emotions with as few fundamental elements 
as nossible 

elements to be considered as fundamental are the following: 

1 Fear {anxielas, angar) 

i. Happiness {laetitm, gaudtum) 

3 Sorrow (triattha, dolor) 

4 Want {deaidenum, cuptditaa) 

5. Anger (ira, furor) 

6. Shyness {vereeundia, pitdor) 

Whether it is justifiable to consider these six elements as funda- 
mental and indivisible or not must be passed over at present. 
Concerning the names chosen for the elements, they are to a certain 
degree fortuituous, and can only be so, as one and the same emo- 
tional element often gets a different name in the language, whether 
it appears in an intense, jierhaps eruptive form, or in a milder 
one. 

1 is the nucleus, the spwific energy in dread, terror, fear, 
anxiety, apprehension S is rapture, ]oy, happiness, satisfaction 
3 IS grief, despair, pain, sorrow, despondency. 4 is hunger of the 
soul, want, desire, longing 5 is furiousness, anger, grumbhng, 
and, if present, the emotional element in “ strength ” 6 is shame, 
shyness, embarrassment, bashfulness 

Mixed emotions appear when two or more fundamental elements 
are simultaneously in action If we distinguish only three degrees 
of intensity for each of the fundamental elements and combine 
two, three, or six elements, it will readily be seen that these mixed 
emotions run into many thousands Rich though a language may 
be. It IS destitute in comparison with the number of different 
emotional states that exist On the other hand, it is quite interest- 
ing to try an analysis of the more commonly mixed emotions In 
hope, for instance, we easily recognize the quality of 4, 3, and t; 
in envy, of 3 and 4, m sadness, of 3 and 3; in bitterness, of 3 and 5, 
in reverence, of 6 and 1, etc In the case of love, hate, pride, etc., 
we must remember that each such word covers both veritable 
emotions and tbe dispositions towards producing these emotions 
in regard to certain objects 

After this brief exposition we should discuss a problem or two 
Perhaps the reader will ask why loathing has not been listed 
among the fundamental qualities Perhaps we really ought to do 
so. No doubt there are mixed feelings of 6 and 5, shame and 
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anger, which may appear os loathing Nevertheless, it is possible 
that loathing is to be regarded as a fundamental element , I dare 
not decide the question T only mention it here to demonstrate the 
practical difficulties which are not wanting in our theory. 

Again, the reader may ask if pleasure and displeasure, those 
two states which have virtually dominated the psychology of 
feelings since Spinoza, are not to be listed among the fundamental 
elements of emotion To this I must answer “no”, they are not 
to be considered veritable emotional elements. 

Regarding the emotions of fear, happiness, sorrow, want, anger, 
and shyness, it may be remarked that states containing one or 
more of these elements may at one time appear agreeable, at 
another disagreeable It is also worth noticing that states of 
fear, sorrow, and want, though generally disagreeable, often seem 
pleasurable, especially in case of slight intensity A discussion 
of the possibility of explaining these facts must be passed over at 
present I think, however, that the classification of feelings as 
pleasurable and displeasurable is to be compared with a division 
of all colors into light or dark colors, though white and black are 
not fundamental elements in the conception of colors Or to 
divide feelings into pleasurable or disp'easurable is like furnishing 
a row of figures with positive or negative signs Pleasure and 
displeasure are peculiar accentuations with which the different 
emotions are equipped, accentuations which* point out their 
relation to volitional life Displeasure means the aversion that lies 
within or arises from an emotion, just as pleasure means the accepting 
tendency that lies in or arises from an emotion The two phenomena 
belong to a boundary area between emotional ,ind vohtive life 

A question which has often lieen discussed in psychology is that 
concerning the line of demarcation between sensation and emotion 
Regarding this, I doubt that any such sharp distinction really 
exists Psychologists have dwelt on the phenomenon of pain, 
which in one aspect is kindred to sensations, in other aspects to 
feelings and emotions 1 myself think that bodily pain is a sensitive 
element with a quality of its own, but in the row of sense qualities 
it gets Its place in the end that nears emotions Just the same is 
the case with sensations such as hunger and libido. On the other 
hand, an emotion like anxiety nears sensation Briefly, it is par- 
tially fortuituous in the hst of sensory elements to draw a close 
distinction between sensations and emotions 

In the problem in question the standpoint of Wundt is often 
quoted In the demonstration of his conception that feeling cannot 
be a sort of sensation, he points out that a passage from red to 
green or from the deepest tone to the highest is a passage through 
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differences, while the passage from displeasure to pleasure shows a 
zero-point, and thence a phenomenon of opposition {Grundnss der 
Ptychologie) This opposition between pleasure and displeasure, 
Lust and Vnlust, may he right But the whole way of looking upon 
the matter fails when we recall to mind that phenomena of pleasure 
and displeasure cannot be identified with feelings 

In the above exposition 1 think I have pointed out the principal 
points in my way of looking upon emotional phenomena How- 
ever, I should like to add a few words concerning the opposition it 
will no doubt meet with among psychologists of today. This 
opposition will not be due to the fact that the prevaihug theories of 
emotions, such as the pleasure-displeasure theory in its various 
shapes from Spinoza to Lehmann, or the physiological theory of 
James-Lange-Hibot, should have satisfied the claim of empiric 
psychology to a useful hypothesis In this regard the hypotheses 
at our disposal have shown several deficiencies Some oppositions 
may arise from the difficulties which naturally attach to the 
theory put forward In spite of the many phenomena which are 
explained in a simple and natural way, many questions remain 
open, and many analyses still remain difficult The greatest 
opposition I think, should arise from the fact that this theory on a 
superficial view may seem like the “faculty psychology” of the 
Middle Ages The reader who, when reading the above, has been 
reminded of the psychology of Suarez or of Thomas Aquinas, may 
certainly have had “a bad taste lii his mouth ” Now, I am unable 
to recognize my indebtedness to the psychology of the scholastics, 
even when Descartes reduced the eleven emotions of Thomas to six, 
or when Spinoza reduced them to two, it was a speculative more 
than an empiric psychology, and there is no relation between the 
psychology of these authors and mine I recognize, however, my 
debt to Johannes Muller, to his law of the specific energy of 
sensations Without this law I do not think my conception could 
have been carried through 

Concerning the utility of the theory brought forward, I should 
like to recommend it also in studies of temperaments No doubt 
the above-named six elements, though present in all normal men, 
show a different strength in different individuals, and, hence, there 
arises a different tendency towards reacting on given situations. 
Likewise there arise differences in the spontaneous, affective tone 
which the different individuals present A greater or smaller 
tendency to anxiety, to happiness, to sorrow, to want, to anger, or 
to shyness naturally leads us to twelve types differing m the 
affective aspect of temperament When two or three fundamental 
qualities are well marked, whilst the other elements are relatively 
failing, other temperaments appear 
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It lies outside the range of this pH|>er to go into details regarding 
these problems, only a single observation should be mentioned here, 
namely, that a temperament charged with sorrow and anger (3 and 
5) renders its possessor an invalid Such a psychic constitution is 
as fatal to the conduct of the individual as a congenital heart 
failure or idiotia An individual suffering from “ psychopathia 
tristomorosa, ” as this constitution may be named, is an invalid in 
human society 
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FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF INDIVIDUAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Ali’red Adleh 
Ftenna 

It IS obvious that the style of life does not solely rule an indi- 
vidual The attitudes do not alone create the symptoms, nor do 
they alone build up the whole neurosis as a security for not going 
on To this must be added also feelings which do not hinder the 
person’s strivings on the useless side 

This IS a new view in psychology and is presented in contradic- 
tion to other conceptions Individual psychology does not consider 
the part of mind and psyche as separate but rather as a whole 
What we see in this view is no longer physiological or biological and 
cannot be explained by cheinicaJ or technical examination We 
presuppose all the right physiological results, but we are more 
interested in thergoal Our intere^ is not that anxiety influences 
the nervous sympaticus and the parasympaticus, but what is the 
end and aim? 

We are very interested in where a feeling has arisen, but we 
mean the psychical rather than the bodily roots, striving towards 
totality We do not believe that anxiety arises from supjiression of 
sexuality nor as the result of birth We are not interested in such 
explanations, but we know and understand that a child who is 
ac-customed to be accompanied by the mother uses anxiety — what- 
ever its source may be — to arrive at Ins goal of superiority to 
control the mothei In this we are not concerned with a description 
of anger, but we are experienced enough to see that anger is a 
means to overcome a person or a situation W'e believe that only 
such a viewpoint is a psychological one, and not other views such 
as the description of feelings, emotions, and affects, or such a,s, for 
example, that of inherited instincts It can be taken for granted 
that every bodily and mental power must have inherited material, 
but what we see in mind and psyche is the use of this material 
toward a certain goal 

In all the cases we have described up to now we have seen the 
feelings and emotions grown in such a direction and to such a 
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degree as was essential to attain the neurotic goal. The anxiety, 
sadness, and all the characteristics have run the way we could 
predict, and have always agreed with the style of life. We have 
also seen that dreams have a similar purpose to arrange tlie feelings 
and that they are influenced by the neurotic goal They give us a 
remarkable insight into the workshop of the soul X person who 
accomplishes Ills goal of superiority by sadness cannot be gay and 
satisfied m the accomplishment He can only be happy when he is 
unhappy We can also notice that fei'lings apj»eii' and disappear 
when needed The patient suffering from agoraphobia loses the 
feeling of anxiety when he is at home or ruling another person We 
come to the point of view that all neurotic patients exelvde all the 
parts of life in which they do not feel well and strong enough to be 
the conqueror 

Ch.iracter is much more fixed For ex.imple, a coward is always 
a coward, even tlioiigh he shows arrogance fagamst a weaker 
jierson) or courage when he is shielded If he loeks the door with 
three lo< ks, protc< ts himself with watchdogs, guns, and polu cmen, 
and insists he is i erv courageous, nobody t oiild prove a feeling of 
anxiety However, that he is t owardly m character is proved by 
the fact that ho sought protection 

The realm of scxii.ihly and love is similar The feelings belong- 
ing to them appc.ir always when a person has a desire to approach 
Ins sexual goal Ills attention and contenl ratior, have a tendency 
to exclude contradictions and conflicting ta^ks and thus evoke the 
right feelings and functions I'he lack of these feelings and func- 
tions — such as luipotence, ejaculation jii.iccox, perversions, 
frigidity- are all establishecl by not excluding t.ther tasks and by 
eontrailictious Such .ibnormalitics are always infliieni'ed by a 
neurotic goal of superiority and a mistaken style of life In these 
cases we always find the tendeiw y to expci t and not to give There 
exists a lack of soi i.d feeling, courage, and optimistic activity 

As W'c has e shown, so( lal feeling is of the greatest importance in 
t reatmenl and education This feeling is the inevitable supplement 
of the organic weaknesses of human beings From the biological 
side we cannot think of a human being wilhoiit thinking of social 
feeling The new-born .iniinal needs to be supported for a certain 
length of time, as does the human child The pregnant animal 
needs much care before, during, and after birth as docs w'oman 
Mankind could not jiersist without cooperation and social culture 
This culture demands common efforts for education To accom- 
plish the three questions of life it is necessary, as we have seen, to 
develop sufficient social feeling As far as we can see, only the 
possibilities for the development of social feeling are inborn 
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There is no use in trusting social instincts because these can be 
destroyed or increased The most important factor in the develop- 
ment of social feeling is, as we have shown, the mother In his 
irwther every child has hts first contact with a trustworthy feUow- 
cTcatvTc Tins is the first change in the behavior of a child and the 
first circuitous expression of his desires and organic drives His 
interest includes himself and his mother The goal of all his 
strivings IS, as lieforc, to overc-ome the difficulties of life and to 
gam superiority 

We can presiiiijiose that such a helpless being striving for 
satisfaction has a feeling of infcnonty This feeling of inferiority 
liec'omes later the .stimulus among all individuals, whether children 
or adults, to establish their actions in such a way that they arrive 
at a goal of superiority 

The first concretization of this goal is the spoiling mother This 
goal cannot be fixed jicrmanently She must, therefore, in this 
phase try to give the child freedom so that he will be able to 
establish a style of life which will enable him to seek for superiority 
on the useful side 'J'he mother must then use a second function, 
which is to spread the interest of the (‘hild to other persons and 
situations In tins way she makes the child mdejicndcnt so that he 
feels a jiart of the whole environment and at home m the world In 
tins way the mother creates ineMtably, in connection with this 
social feeling, independence, self -confidence, and courage The 
goal of siic-h a c liilcl will be to lax ome a fellow-man, suc-h as a friend, 
a useful worker, a true partner in love Whatever plac-e he may 
occupy, the degree of his scK-ial feeling, courage, and optimistic 
activity will be influenced by his goal to be supenor as a fellow-man 
on the useful side of life We cannot einjihasize too much the fact 
that all the feelings of an individual are dependent upon the content 
of social feeling in Ins individual goal of superiority 

We can now understand why all actions on the useless side of 
life among problem c’hilclreii, neurotics, criminals, sinc-icles, sexual 
perverts, and prostitutes are cau.sed by a lack in sexual fc*ehng, 
courage, and sclf-c onficlence We can understand it lielter when 
we realize that all the questions of life are socual, such as kinder- 
garten, school, companionship, cxcupation, love, marriage All 
these cpiestions demand a well-trained and automatized sexual 
feeling For example, if a boy terrified by illness and death wishes 
to overcome this fright by being a doctor, he has selected a more 
social goal than another boy in the same situation who wishes to 
become a grave-digger 

A lower degree of this automatized social feeling is the same as 
too great an interest for one’s self Therefore, we can add at this 
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point — wlidt we have pointed out before — that, as a rule, wc find 
this lower degree of social feeling among individuals with a great 
feeling of inferiority, and this appears in the style of life of spoiled 
or hated children with imperfect organs We can conclude also 
that feelings are alwa 3 's in connection with the whole They are 
never independent expressions and never in themselves real argu- 
ments for action They will, nevertheless, always lie used in this 
way and influence our secondary decisions from time to time 
The most import.aiit single factor in individiu 1 psychology is 
what we have called a feeling of inferiority This forms the back- 
ground for all our studies We ran ascertain this feeling of inferior- 
ity only from the actions of an inilividiial In the beginning of life 
It IS very varied, for we see many expressions of it in order to 
overcome the urges and the feeling itsi-lf 

We find from tlicsc expressions that they are ct'niiei ted with the 
strength or weakness of the organs and the environment These 
react upon each other ,ind iiiflucnc*e the degree of the feeling The 
remarkable part of this is that neither the inherited matti'id nor 
the milieu are resiioiisihle for this, Iicither is it the result of both 
together The degree of the feeling of iiiferiont.v is due to both of 
these jiliis the reaction of the child We cannot exiiist that a 
child, normal or abnoniial, reacts from a stimulus in an absolutely 
right wa.y Living iiialenal as opposed to dead material always 
reacts more or less in a mistaken manner • 

In a study of cliildren in their earliest years we discover three 
types 

1 Children with imperfect organs They need more time and 
more effort than others to integr.ite 

i Spoiled children They are not free to function alone and 
they develop in the direction of always wishing to be supported 
'I'hey are attacked on all sides Iwcause of this behavior, fall in an 
inimicable enviroiiiiieiit, and are, therefore, under strain 
,‘J Hated children (illegitimate, not wanted, nglj', crippled) 
Tlie.v liav'e the same diffieiilties as the second type, but are without 
the aid of a siijifiorting jierson 

After some tune these strained efforts, (urticular interests and 
attention Iieeonie mccliameal, and this living machine has its own 
life-plan of how to accomplish the three questions of life The 
tension among these children gives them a greatiT iinijctus, and 
forces them to seek a higher goal of security and superiority than 
the average 

After this goal has been established, the eharactensties, attitudes, 
and feelings are fixed and agree whollj’ with the purpose to attain 
It 'I'he imjiressions, pereept'ons, and expressions are now seleeted 
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and seen m this perspective through a prejudiced mind Such an 
individual views everything he experiences from all sides until he 
can assimilate it to his style of hfe This is equivalent to how he 
wishes to solve the three problems of life Because these three 
types have a greater feeling of inferiority, they have less social 
feeling and a greater visible interest for themselves We thus come 
to the conclusion that feeling of inferiority and social feeling are 
connected with, and belong to, the life-plan with which they 
must agree 

It IS not a contradiction if the surface view does not appear so 
I once met a very rich old lady, who dominated her whole family. 
She had no interest for society and only associated with her own 
relatives She had great fame as a benevolent woman This feel- 
ing of pity does not seem to agree with her unsocial life One day I 
visited her and found her crying Before her stood an old man 
weeping I asked her, “Why do you cry?” She answered, 
“Look at this poor old man He has five starving children He 
cannot pay his rent and must leave his home unless he pays the 
£10 due I ( an give him only £!i ” I replied, “You must not cry; 
let me add to your great gift my small gift of £5 ” She thanked me 
and said, “I have always known you are a good man ” I replied, 
“ Oh, I am only a quarter as good as you are. ” As we can .see, this 
feeling of jnty and sadness has only agreed with her desire to feel 
superior over thi% poor man 

If we judge a feeling separated from other expressions and the 
style of life, we recognize only tlic jihysiological factors For a 
psychological understanding we must know the goal towards which 
the feelings run 

A patient of mine, a second boy in a family, developed a feeling 
of guilt The father was very honest, as was also the older brother 
The older brother was very much beloved and the second boy 
strove to overcome him, as is usual with second children He was 
seven years old when he deceived his teacher in school by telling 
him he had achieved a task alone, although his brother had done it 
for him After concealing his guilty feeling for threa; years, my 
patient went to the teacher and told him how he had lied The 
teacher merely laughed at him He went to his father and discussed 
this matter with him with a great feeling of sadness The father 
enjoyed this love of truth and praised and consoled his son But 
the boy always felt dejircssed, thinking in his compulsion neurosis 
that he was a liar in spite of the fact that he had been pardoned 

Considering the circumstances, we cannot help the impression 
that this boy wished to prove his great integrity by accusing him- 
self for such a trifle The high moral atmosphere of the home gave 
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him the impulse to excel m integrity because he felt inferior to hia 
brother in schoolwork and in attractiveness 

Later in life he suffered from other self-reproaches aa a sinner, 
because he masturbated and was not wholly honest m his studies. 
This feeling always increased before he took an examination. As 
we can see, in going on he collected difficulties so that he felt him- 
self much more burdened than his brother and, therefore, had an 
excuse for not being superior. 

When he left the university he planned to ''o technical work. 
However, his compulsion neurosis increased ao greatly that he 
prayed aU day to God to forgive him, and so he was unable to work. 
He was put in an asylum and was there considered as incurable. 
When he had improved, he left the asylum and asked permission 
to be readmitted if he should have -i relapse He changed his 
occupation and studied the history of art Before he was to have an 
examination m this, he visited a churi h It was a holiday and the 
church was very crowded He prostrated himself and cried, “I am 
the greatest sinner ” He was thus the i enter of attention 

He again vent to the asylum, where he remained a long time. 
One day he <ame to lunch naked He was a well-built man and 
could compete m this point with hi brother and others 

Ills feeling of guilt was a means to make him appear more honest 
than others, but on the useless side of life Ills escape from 
cxamin<atious anil o<’( upations was a sign of cowardice and a too 
great feeling of inferiority For these reasons he ftiade a purposive 
exclusion of all activities in which he feared defeat His prostration 
in the church and his shocking entrance to the dining-room were 
also cheap expressions of his striving for superiority 

We conclude rightly that in the same way his feelings of guilt 
also meant an effort to be superior 
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“ERNSTSPIEL” AND THE AFFECTIVE LIFE 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PERSONALITY 

Wilhelm Stern 

Umversity of Ilamburg 

1 

I have itilrocliiccd tlic loncept of Ern/ilspiel to dcfino an lUtUcil 
charaftonstic of the holiavior of the period of fiuberty Hut 
the jneaiimg of tlie concept is much more genera] Ernstupiel 
behavior occurs at all stages of life in very different situations, 
and constitutes the common basis for a multifanous group of facts 
In the first place, the concept of Ernshpiel must itself be cleared 
up It is a “personality” concept, that is, one which is defined by 
the relation of a single factor to the total life of the individual One 
and the same performame may be “serious,” “playful,” or 
“ ernstupielhaft," according to its place and significance m the life 
of the individual We sjieak of the behavior of the individual as 
“serious” when it is deeply rooted in the living structure of the 
personality and its real connection with the world What one does 
“seriously,” what one takes “scnously,” is consequential and has 
consequences Indeed, it should have consequences, one is 
responsible for it, because it concerns his own self entirely, and he 
wants to be taken seriously, that is, he exiiects that the world will 
take the particular event or the particular act in its context, and 
always consider that context as a factor in the account 
With "playful” behavior, it is entirely different Play, taken 
in its pure form, moves in a world apart, which seems to bear some 
similarity to the real world, to be sure, but has no “serious” 
connection with it The freedom of play is contrasted with the 
constraint of the serious The simple limitation of each period of 
play, which begins suddenly and ends equally suddenly, running 
Its course, as it were, upon a plane apart from real life, is contrasted 
with the intricate involvement of serious activity with the sub- 
ject and with the world Lastly, the immanent sufiSciency of 
play IS contrasted with the transcendence of serious conduct — the 
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regard for the past and the future, for preceding conditions and 
after-efiFects 

But, in this rough contrast, we have merely made a first approach 
to the real problem For if play activity were so absolutely 
sundered from the normal continuity of hfe, appearing and dis- 
appearing phantom-like, then, to be sure, it would be a regular 
foreign body, a senseless appendage to the otherwise meamngful 
structure of the personality. SchiUer observed that this is im- 
possible when he expressed his famous dictum ‘ Man is thoroughly 
human only when he plays ” As a matter of fact, all the newer 
theories of play have really assumed no other goal than to correct 
the notion that play behavior is apparently devoid of meaning In 
children’s play this “meaning” is found cither in the future oi the 
playing individual (preliminary training theory of Groos), or in 
the past, since atavistic impulses may work themselves off harm- 
lessly in play (recapitulation theory of Stanley Hall), or m the 
present, since play represents a disguised and often very misleading 
symbol of unconscious excitations of the sexual or self-assertive 
impulses (Freud, Adler) In all these theories and others, each of 
which contains only a part of the truth, the concc])tion is peculiar 
in that It implies that everything that tlie person does belongs 
intimately somehow to his mental structure, and consequently 
has a “serious” significance 

Does this mean that a distinciiion bet ween play and serious is 
untenable, since all play is “serious”? It does not for two reasons 

If we grant that all behavior and cxjicrience of the individual 
has a relation to the total, then this “interrelated totality” may 
have many degrees of intensity The individual is "stratified ” 
This means that his separate moments have different depths, 
that they are more or less fcK-al, jiersistcnt, immediately essential 
But perhaps it may not be understood that this theory assumes a 
personal nucleus, the real “essence” of the individual, to which 
everything else is opposed as pure froth, unconnected with the 
nucleus The stratification itself is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the personality, the superficial is just as necessary a part of the 
total structure as is the profound. The chronic and the unchanging 
belong to its vital stream just as do the acute and the changing, 
that which is inextricalily embedded in the total is as much a part 
of the multiplex unity as that which is less intimately connected 
with it but never entirely separated from it 

Now playful behavior per se stands at one end of this opposition 
It has a relatively superficial character, is more transitory, more 
isolated, less deeply rooted than the especially serious phases 
of hfe 
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Certainly play always retains its serious relation to the totality, 
as we have aheady seen But — and this brings us to a second differ- 
ence from the really serious — the serious import of play must be 
sought behind real play itself, m another stratum, somehow more 
deeply laid than the one in which play, as such, occurs The 
imm^iately given content of play proves to be incomplete and, 
therefore, lacking in significance Indeed, the conscious content 
of play — the experience of freedom, capnce, unrestraint, the 
immanent satisfaction and seclusion — appears nothing less than 
delusive In serious activity, on the other hand, there is the 
agreement of the apparent and the real, the behavior appears to 
be what it is, the consciousness of the consequences involved and 
the responsibility for the serious act are appropriate reminders that 
this activity is of real concern to the individual and his society 

But this IS merely an ideal picture of serious behavior Now 
we must bridge the gap to play from this side. The completely 
serious, the careful fitting of behavior into the system of conse- 
quences to the individual and the world, is merely a limiting 
case. Even in the most thoroughly serious there somehow lingers 
a trace of the playful, of protest against that forced constraint, 
of inner aversion to the confining structure The absolutely serious 
would reduce man to the lifelessness of a lofty monument, would 
eliminate the tension between the more superficial and the deeper 
factors, thereby denying the whole dimension of depth to the life 
of the individual. 

Thus we see that, between the two poles of pure play and pure 
serious, there lies an unlimited number of modes of behavior 
which are fusions of the playful and the serious — these are Emst- 
spiele But we wish to reserve this expression for a very defimte 
type of individual manifestations, using it as a technical psycho- 
logical term A primitive Emstspiel is exhibited where play cannot 
yet be distinguished from the serious, because the individual is 
still much too vague, too undeveloped, too superficial Thus, in 
the early years of childhood, one can scarcely distinguish clearly 
between what is serious activity and what playful. To the child 
everything that he plays is very senons; and, on the other hand, 
his serious doings are no more thought of in terms of consequences 
than IS his play. 

But, first, we wish to consider the really developed form of 
Emstspiel, in which both the serious and the playful, now clearly 
differentiated, are present and are recognized, and in which there 
occurs a charactenstic synthesis with intense strain coefficient. 
This tension exists between the significance of life to the individual 
and the nature of his mental experience 
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Consequently, in EmaUpiel, the conscious experiences of the 
serious are present, and they seek straightway to maintain them- 
selves against the non-senous, more or less playful, personal 
significance of the act The period of puberty furnishes an abun- 
danee of examples of this, indeed, one may well say that nothmg 
characterizes this period more acutely than this struggle, the 
attempt to take seriously that which is not seriously meant When 
young people find their soc leties, have their lovr affairs, and begin 
to carry out their great creative technical, literary, and scientific 
schemes, they think that they are far removed from childish play- 
things, but the real import of all this activity lies not in the imme- 
diate aims which are taken so seriously, but in their play-like 
significance, for the whole thing is a preparation for the really 
senous problems of adult life, a preliminary trial Various types 
of life are investigated rather siiperfit lally. certain jiossible experi- 
ences are merely touched upon and abandoned, until the young 
person finally finds, in this school of Erruttgjnel, the kind uF individ- 
ual behavior and experience liest suited to him More examples 
will be given in the next section 

II 

We have already spoken of EmsUjnel as behavior of the individ- 
ual Now we shall speak of it as a mode of mentdl experience Up 
to this point we have been concerned with “personality”, we now 
turn to psychology in the narrower sense * 

Here we separate the intellectual realm of ideas and thought 
processes from the realm of feeling and volition The first may 
be dismissed with only a few words, since it does not belong to the 
subject of this paper The mental equivalent of the serious, in the 
intellectual sphere, is the consciousness of reality, that of play is 
the experience of unreality, of apjiearance From a purely intel- 
lectual point of view, there is not a vague wavering between the 
two m Emeispiel, but a clearly defined consciousness of reality. 

* The Emsts'piel problem clearly show^ how unsatisfactory is a purely objective 
theory of behavior such as behavionsni, reflexology, etc , they are not fair to the 
phenomenoD of human personality *’ Smce the characteristic mark of Emstspt^ 
lies ID the tension between behavior and mental data, it cannot be fully explained 
from an investigation of behavior alone On the other band, a pure consciousness 
psychology is eaually inadequate, since it, too, is unfair to that tension I seek to 
avoid both of tnese one-sided views by setting up a “personalistic*' psychology, 
which treats impartially of all the functions and modes of behavior of the individ- 
ual — physical, mental, and psychophysical — and under which psychology in the 
narrower sense is subsumed as a disciphue A more detailed treatment of Uiis 
concept will be contained in a book on personality psychology,” to be published 
soon 
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The youth who falls in love with a maiden thinks that he is doing 
this with all senousness. Thus, in Ernatapid, the intellectual 
illusion is complete ‘ 

But this holds true only for an isolated observation of the 
constituents of thought and idea, and such an isolation carries 
with it the danger that we will overlook the most essential For 
the consciousness of reality and of appearance is certainly not 
purely mtellectual, indeed, we not only think of reality and un- 
reality, but we take an affective and volitional attitude toward 
them Only in this way do we confer upon them their complete 
content This brings us to the very core of our problem how is 
Emslspiel behavtoT represented in the affective life of man^ 

The series of increasing seriousness runs from pure play through 
Emstspiel to the completely senous Does tins mean that the 
feelings associated with this series become continuously stronger? 
By no means' Often enough the intensity with which a playing 
child goes about his play is not strong, and, on the other hand, a 
very serious performance may be accompanied by very weak 
feehngs Nevertheless, there is something like a scale of feeling 
winch corresponds to the degrees of seriousness, but it varies in a 
dimension different from the scale of intensities of feeling It 
seems to me, therefore, that this is the chief result of our study in 
the affective life thgre are gradations in various directions; in addition 
to the gradation of affective intmniy there is also a gradation of 
affective senousness There are feelings, which, in spite of their 
intensity, are non-serious or scmi-serious, and there are feelings, 
which, in spite of their serious coloring, are of low intensity 

It IS very difficult to characterize what we have called the 
“degree of seriousness” of a feehng One has to resort to descrip- 
tion and explanation by use of examples. The non-senous feeling 
has a certain instability and transitonness at all intensities The 
fact that the play-like activity has no consequences has its effect 
upon the accompanying feelings, they lack that conscious back- 
ground, peculiar to the serious feeling, which reaches from the 
present experience into the past and the future of the individual, as 
in remorse, repentence, expectation, anxiety, and hope They 
lack also those nuances of consciousness which lead from pure 
feehng to willing, as in the experience of responsibility, being 
prepared for a decision, and the definition of comprehensive terms 
The mtermediate portion of this scale is occujiied by the “semi- 

’lo this way Emstsjnel is differentiated from “aesthetic" behavior, m which 
there exuts that charoctcnstic wavering between surrender to the illusion and 
oontciouB dispelling of the illusion Cf Conrad Lange’s well-known aesthetic 
theory of '* conscious self-delusion ** 
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serious” feeling, which corresponds to the behavior of the Emst- 
spiei. In this case, those conscious backgrounds of which 1 have 
]ust spoken are not entirely lacking, but they are not very promi- 
nent, and, consequently, the resulting affective total always has 
very little stabihty. 

We give examples 

1 A youth of fourteen years falls in love He concentrates 
the first erotic impulses aroused m him upon chosen person, a 
young girl, or a ] uvenile leader The supreme happmess completely 
overwhelms him, throughout each waking hour he thinks only of 
the object of adoration It seems to him a self-abasement to 
consider possible an attenuation of this feeling or a complete 
cessation of it All of Ins childish feelings now seem insipid, 
compared with the ardor of his present affective experiences And 
yet this feeling is only “half -serious ” The fact that his love affair 
does not go further than adoration from a distance, that the 
inhibitions which prevent advance's and the realization of the love 
desire are not overcome, indeed that those iiihibilioiis are them- 
selves created only so that he may revel in ideal feeling as such — this 
shows that the feeling was not very firmly rooted in the dynamics 
and volitional system of the young person This is also corrobo- 
rated by the fact that the feeling may dwindle away after a more 
or less brief time as though it haS never existed ^ Half a year later 
the young person may scarcely lie able to conceive that he had 
been so madly infatuated with this or that one, the feeling has 
been replaced by love for another jierson or by an interest of an 
entirely different sort 

2 A scholar, wlio is usually entirely absorbed in his seicntific 
interests, may be dragged into pohtics at times when political 
tension is running high, and, due to his intelligence and eloquence, 
may soon rise to be spokesman of a party He is now in an 
electoral assembly, he stands upon the speaker’s jilatform, speaks 
enthusiastically and insjiinngly, pledging all the intensity of 
fc'eling of which he is capable to the political ideal, and is com- 
pletely permeated with the purity of his motive, the clarity of his 
argument This exuberance of feehng is enhanced by the emotional 
expressions of the audience, which he moves at will But, after 
the assembly, he goes back to his quiet study, and it is not long 
before this emotional intoxication has disdjijieared, indeed, it 
now seems entirely strange, apart from himself, unreal He looks 
back upon that excitement much as he docs upon a theatrical 
performance, during which he has hved through a dramatic 
suspense Yet there was none of the aesthetic pretense character- 
istic of theatricals in his participation in the electoral assembly. 
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There he believed that he was taking his actions and his feelings 
completely seriously It is only afterwards that he discovered, 
from his altered affective attitude, how superficial that seriousness 
was, how slightly that strong rush of feeling affected the deeper 
strata and the permanent nature of his affective life The feelings 
with which he meets his scientific problems may be less intensive 
and less turbulent, but they have an entirely different degree of 
seriousness 

3 The actor is engaged in “play,” as his professional name 
indicates But among actors we can easily distinguish two types, 
those who merely “play” their parts in the strict sense of the term, 
and those who “live" their parts The virtuosos belong to the 
first group, the true artists to the second The feelings of the actors 
in the first group are entirely non-serious, they are the feelings of 
another person whom the actor impersonates without actually 
expenencing them as his own feelings It is different with the 
second group In its best representatives, both men and women, 
the temporary identification with the individual impersonated 
IS complete The joy and despair, the hope and anxiety, yes, even 
the good and tlie evil that the artist acts are actually hie joy and 
hie despair, yes, even hie good or evil The state of complete 
mental exliaustiou in which many actors and actresses find them- 
selves at the end of the ficrformance is an indication of the powerful 
intensity of thdse merely second-hand emotions Yet these 
emotions may be characterized as only “half -serious” even in the 
most extreme cases They may result in exhaustion, hut not in 
volitional determinations They may be ai utely violent, but never 
last on chronically The mere fact that the same actor can play 
such diverse rdles is an argument against the complete seriousness 
of it, for the completely serious is connected with the indivisible 
totahty of the personality 

4 Lastly, we must take acxjoiint of those cases in which the 
tendency toward Ernetepiel is an essential jiart of one’s con- 
stitution Indeed, there is a type of person in which the Ernetepiel 
IS characteristically the jiredominant behavior, and the half- 
serious affective life is the predommant content of consciousness. 
Upon the basis of our preceding examples, we may say that it is 
the eternal “pubenle,”’ who has not completed the transition 
from the hybrid state of youth to the complete seriousness of 
adulthood It is the dramatic nature which sometimes plays a 
part in real life, not under pretense, but m complete nalvet^. 

' This term, formed in analogy to “infantile,' seems to me indispensable as a 
designation for the perseveration of the characteristics of puberty in subsequent 
stages of life 
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Ibsen has immortalized the Emstspiel type of pbrson in Peer 
Gynt, and Cervantes in Don Quixote With people of this sort 
the affective life also seems to have a peruhar shallowness and 
unsubstantiahty, although in each particular case it exhibits 
undiminished intensity This is most clearly manifested in cases 
where the limits of the normal are overstepped, and the human 
Ermtapiel type tends toward the abnormal, doubtlessly just 
because of his inability to adapt himself to the complete serious- 
ness of existence Hysteria, which is characterized by the patho- 
logical self-importance of the particular ego and his petty concerns, 
and consequently by a tremendous “super-seriousness,” also 
shows that correlate of greater violence and, more esjiecially, 
fragility and artificiality But, in normal life, the finest example 
of the Emsltpiel type of life is the great humorist, in whom fixed 
determination and compelli iig importance never absorb the individ- 
ual so completely that he cannot turn upon them playfully and 
snap his fingers at them Yet that half-seriousness which we have 
so often noted before predominates in this vital feeling as well 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSCIENCE 
IN THE CHILD AS REVEALED BY 
HIS TALKS WITH ADULTS 

David Katz 
Universify of Roftock 

I 

For about two years my wife and I have been recording, word 
for word, chats which we have had with our boys, who at the time 
of writing are aged six years, nine months, and five years, three 
months, respectively Up to this time we have had about three 
hundred chats, some long and some short These c-hats have all 
been entirely spontaneous, far removed from anything which 
might be considered an examination or a test These dialogues, 
which might best be characterized as chats, were taken down at 
various times of the day and on vanous occasions. As a rule, the 
child opened the conversation, and this was continued until the 
child ceased talking or seemed satisfied with the conclusions 
suggested by the parents. 

We have up to this time in child psychology very thoroughly 
pursued the development of speech up to the point of complete 
mastery, but there is almost a total absence of studies that reveal 
]ust what the child accomplishes with finished speech after it has 
acquired the mechanism of speech, the magic key to all higher 
knowledge That the most important perceptions are awakened 
in the child in his talks with adults is a fact This is true of the 
preschool period as well as of the child in school 

I made it one of our tasks, m analyzing the talks with our chil- 
dren to study the socialization of speech and to learn to recogUize 
the peculiar psychic attitudes such as assent, pretext, refusal, 
questions, etc., which develop m them during these talks. 

Wc are trying to apply an unlimited examination method to 
the entire field of chdd psychology This has hitherto not been 
done The dialogue, not the isolated sentence response, is m 
reality the only natural point of departure for the analysis of 
speech We are also trying to give the socio-psychological pomt 
of view its rightful consideration in these studies, as should be done 
in all child psychology. 
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These talks furnish an inexhaustible source of knowledge for 
the proper understanding of the chOd world in all its ramifications ‘ 
From our extensive publication, which is devoted to an analysis 
of nearly one hundred and fifty talks, we have selected some ideas 
on the development of a child's conscience as revealed in his 
dialogues with adults. 

The so-called confession talks, which occasionally were carried 
on when the children were lying m bed and were in a communica- 
tive frame of mind, proved to be of special inl< rest in this con- 
nection. This procedure stimulated the child to recall consciously 
the experiences of the past day and to develop m him definite 
attitudes toward purposeful behavior We were enabled to incite 
a critical attitude in the child toward these larger and smaller 
acts of conduct of the past day m various ways. Sometimes it 
became necessary to reopcu a discussion about some naughty bit 
of behavior of the child, because at the actual time of the trans- 
gression It was difficult, if not impossible, to admonish the child 
in any effective way For instance, the child might have been 
emotionally disturbed, or strangers might have b^n present, or 
the child might have been in a precarious position, such as at an 
open window, near the stove, or at play, at winch times a severe 
admonition was hardly proper 

By no means did the adult questioner always try to lead up 
to a specific case of misbehavior, but more offpn the dialogue 
was of a very general nature The questions asked were by no 
means directed altogether toward the transgressions of the day, 
but also emphasized the good and kind deeds done by the children. 

A child needs such a comparison in order that it may learn to 
distinguish between good and bad. However, we were more eager, 
in seeking out the kind deeds, to prevent a feeling of depression 
or inferiority in the child A chdd should not be led to think that 
he is a sinful, oppressed creature, but should expenence the joy 
that follows naturally the recollection of a kindly deed 

The more children become accustomed to the quiet evening hour 
in which the day’s experiences are reviewed, the more shrewdly 
the questioner needs to proceed m order to obtain an unrestrained 
report of the day’s events 

We have found that these confession talks have a veiy profound 
influence on the life of the child. The older boy, Theodor (here- 
after referred to as T), from the very beginning gave evidence of 
being mature enough to participate m these confessional talks; 
however, the younger, Julius (hereafter referred to as J), gave 

^ D Katz and R Katz, Gesprdeke mit Kindem Unterauchungen zur Social^ 
payehologw und Pddagogik (Berlin Springer, 1927) 
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such evidence only after some time had elapsed. By and by, we 
found It possible in the evening to review the events of the day 
with the children at perfect ease, while during the day they would 
have balked at any attempt on our part to have them discuss the 
same questions 

It may be taken for granted that these evening talks frequently 
afforded the child an opportunity to relieve his mind of distressing 
experiences or incidents which were deeply impressed on his 
conscience 

After some time this conversational period had become so fixed 
that the children could not be induced to go to sleep untd they had 
been given an opportunity to pour out their hearts. Even though 
conscience is not externally aroused, eventually it does become 
aroused, and from this moment it may frequently happen that a 
child who is denied the opportunity of confiding in someone might 
fall asleep in a state of depression, feehng that he had done a 
wrong 

We are, in any case, convinced of the great significance of the 
confessional talk from the psychological point of view, even though 
we cannot take time to discuss the specific confessional moments 
in these heart-to-heart talks According to our experiences, these 
confessional talks undoubtedly work toward the establishment of 
desirable motives They likewise have proved themselves to be 
builders of will-power By our talks we mobilize the good qualities 
of the child, we enable him to be cntical toward himself, and this 
means more than an external coatmg 

There are doubtless those who object that it is unwholesome 
for the psychic development of the child to direct attention to his 
inner life too early, that being occupied with self so constantly is 
detrimental to natural reactions, which develop more rapidly under 
conditions where there is a minimum of reflection on the inner life. 
Our experience has shown that such fears are entirely groundless. 

n 

We now present several confessional talks in detail. T and J 
are the children, and M the mother The letters (a, b, c, d, etc.) 
refer to the order in which the items are discussed, foUowing the 
dialogue. 

TALK NO 1 

Eveninq of December 6, 1925 — in Bed 

M Did you do anything wrong today? 

T I ran around on the floor and Papa scolded 

M Well, you shouldn’t have done that 
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T But I woa also naked and barefooted (a) 

M Did you do anything else? Did you put your &nger in your nose? 

T Yes, I also leaned on my elbows when I was eating (6) 

• M Did you eat everything on your plate? 

T No Baby Julius did not do it either (e) 

M We should always eat everything on our plates Did you finish any work 
that you started today? 

T Yes I finished the work on my fireplace That was not hard First I 
pasted on the black and then the gold (d) 

M Are you ming to make a fireplace fur Tony P tomorrow? 

T I do not know yet whether I wiU (e) 

M Have you done something good today? 

T YesteMay there was constant knocking at the door whieh caused me to wet 
my bed, I said to Aunt OI,;a (nursemaid), “Aunt Olga you have a lot 
of work ” (/) 

M Did you do anything else that was nice for Rrandmother? 

T I picked up Grandmother's spectacle rase from the floor (g) 

M And what did you do for Aunt Olga’ 

T I picked up the black yarn (k) 

M Were you not angry with Grandmother today? 

T I struck her (t) 

M Yes That is bad And Aunt Olga? 

T I struck her too (j) 

M And Klla (maid)? 

T No (t) Mamma, I will tell you somel hmg about Babv (I) 

M Theodor, thiuk. isn't that tattling? 

T Yes, that is tattlmg 
M One should not tattle 

T Mamma, there is such a thing as tattling but one should not do it (m) 

• t , 

Discussion (a) T is not satisfied to relate his misdeeds in 
a general way, but he feels impielled to add the details also 
(6) The question of M was directed toward a specific misdeed, but 
T refers to several other items, (c) The fact that J has not cleaned 
his plate is used by T as an excuse for his own conduct. There is 
apparent a general, ever recurring tendency to minimize the 
misdeed by incriminating others in one way or another. Appar- 
ently the same misdeed committed by several people is originally 
regs^ed as being of lesser consequence, (d) Great care was taken 
to see that all tasks begun were completed Insistence on this 
principle was intended to train the child in perseverance and 
steadfastness. An unfinished task was regarded exactly as a 
misdeed 

T had pasted together a very attractive fireplace and he remem- 
bers all the steps of the process and is very proud of them, (e) It 
speaks for T’s feeling of responsibility that he is not willing to 
make a rash promise. He wonts to think about the matter. 

(/, g, h) Examples of good deeds of previous days that are also 
readily recalled (i, j, k) Striking is one of the greatest misdeeds 
that children know of T, however, admits this rash act, even 
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twice. Ella was not struck by either of the children; both are 
very friendly toward her, for she knows how to busy herself with 
them far better than Olga (Z) T evidently believes that by also 
reporting on the misdeeds of J he can relieve himself cd fur- 
ther responsibility, tattling, however, will not be tolerated 
(m) T’s discrimination here is very fine There is such a thing 
as tattling all right, but one should refrain from it 

TALK NO ^ 

Evenino of December 8, 1D2S — in Bed 

J Mamma, aak me aume queabooa 

M 'What Bfaall I aak you? 

J If I alapped anyone 

M Did you alap anyone? 

J. No 

M Were you bad? 

J No 

Dweussion 3\ request to be questioned is not due to an inner 
urge to confess, but to a desire to be treated exactly hke his older 
brother Since M in the evening busies herself with T by askmg 
him questions, so little J craves attention of his mother. However, 
he has not grasped the idea of the confessional nature of the 
dialogues. This fact stands out frequently in the talks The basis 
of this desire is, we think, the child’s natural stnving after recog- 
nition Wlicn J*dcmands to be asked if he had struck any one 
(a question that is an.swercd negatively), he is not doing this to 
secure approval, as we might imagine and therefore call his atti- 
tude naive and comical, but he is seeking to follow the model of 
the talks that were earned on with the older brother 

TALK NO s 

Evening of December 9^ 1925^in Bed 

M Did you do anylhiuR batl today? 

T T struck Aunt Olgu 

M Why did you strike Aunt Olga? 

T Because she smashed our depot Shouldn't she have built it up exactly 
as it was? (a) 

M Were you rude toward your grandmother? 

T (After eonsiderablr silence) I do not know (t) 

M Have you done anything else bad? Were you disobedient? 

T What IS disobedient? (c) 

M Disobedience is, for example, when Aunt Olga calls you and you do not 
come 

T Mamma, 1 bad run away from Aunt Olga and Papa would not have me 
near him, so I came to you 

M Were you disobedient this forenoon? 

T (Long delay) No 
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M Did you finish up the work you started? 

T Yes 1 finished the fireplace 
M Did you pack everything back? 

T Yes, I packed up the tod-dtiest. 

M Did you eat everything on your plate? 

T Not all, but I ate all the dessert (M turns to J) 

M Were you bad today? 

J No (d) 

M Did you permit yourself to be washed? 

J {.Emhamused laughter) No (e) 

M Did you eat everything on your plate? 

J Yes if) 

T iComee m tripping, blinking hta eyes) He did not eat everything on h is plate 
I struck Grandmother with stick today (g) 

M That IS naughty You dare not do that 

T But Grandmother was so cross She took the board for the playthings and 
broke it in two (h) 

M You must not say anything like that about Grandmother She did not 
break the board on purpose {Long silence) 

T Mamma, why did you ask us then? (i) 

M I want you to see vhat is wrong so that you will not do it again 
T But, Mamma, then wc will not ask for one day and sec what Will happen 
then {]) 

M I do not ask you every day Sometimes when 1 go away, I do not ask you 

Dtscmsion In this talk it may be clearly seen that, without 
doubt, it is far from T to conceal his misdeeds in any way. He 
really tries conscientiously to tell cvcrythinR that he remembers 
in thinking over the occurrences of the day (o) ^yben T demands 
that Aunt Olga restore the thing that she had broken up, he is 
insisting on that principle of conduct that everything which one 
breaks up, either purposely or accidentally, must be restored. The 
boy rightly demands that adults shall respect this principle the 
same as children, and Aunt Olga’s refusal to do this resulted in T’s 
striking her To be sure, this does not excuse T, and his strikmg 
her should not be excused, but his act may thus be explained. 
(6) This IS an honest answer He is unaware of any wrong When 
the transgression is later recalled to mind, he spontaneously repeats 
that he did strike Grandmother (c) It is indeed stnking that T 
does not understand the word “disobedient” especially since it 
has been used in the playroom so frequently, but it is more than 
likely that he fails to grasp its meaning because the word is used 
here in a more or less isolated form, entirely removed from definite 
concrete acts, in which connection he was accustomed to hearing 
it. (d, e) J does not yet readily admit his transgressions sponta- 
neously but repeatedly answers only after some hesitation Perhaps 
this is due, in the first place, to the difference in the ages of the 
children rather than to a difference in their characters 

That there is a tendency toward conscious falsehood m J we 
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deny. On the contrary, in his answers there is more often the wish 
that he might not have done many of the things that depress him, 
and the desire that by denying bis blamable attitude the wrong 
might become undone. We believe such inclinations to be more 
conspicuous in J because he is gifted with a vivid imagination, 
which makes him regard things as real that are but children of his 
thoughts or desires 

(h) One should not take T*s severe rating of his grandmother 
too seriously A child has only a very limited vocabulary with 
which to express human characterizations whether good or bad. 
These are very often undifferentiated and are sometimes very 
brazen, just as they would be m the case of uneducated people. 
For illustration, if an adult were to say, “ It was not quite right, ” 
the child might say that it was “bold” or “rough stuff. ” In view 
of this natural inability of the child to characterize human acts 
fairly, it would be wrong to use drastic methods in dealing with 
such a situation, but one should not allow him to slip through 
easily 

(i, j) It is evidence of an encouraging independence of thinking 
when T inquires as to the reason for the evening question period. 
We find something of the tactics of the experimentalist when he 
suggests that the questiomng might be omitted some evemng in 
order to determine if this form of inquisition is entitled to be 
considered as of joositive value 

TALK NO 4 

Evening of December 10, 1025 — in Bed 

M Did you do anything wrong? Did strike anyone? 

J You must ask, "Did you strike Grandmother?" (a) 

M Did you strike Grandmother? 

J No 

M Did you strike Aunt Olga? 

J No 

M Did you strike Papa? 

J No 

M Did you eat everything on your plate? 

3 Yes 

M* Were you disobedient? 

J Yes 

M What did you do then? 

J 1 ran away from Aunt Olga (5) 

M On the street? 

J No In the room I wanted to get a pillow but Aunt Olga would not let me 

M Perhaps you went to an open wmdow? 

J Yes. I was there (e) 

M Should you go to the open window? 

J No 

M* Why should not one go to the open window? 
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J Becauie you might fall out (d) 

M Don't do it agam, Julius Did you do anxrthmg else wrong todfl>^ 

J Yes, 1 cned (e) 

M Why did you cry? 

J I wanted to come to you (/) 

M Did you do anything good today? Perhaps you handed Grandmother a 
chur? 

J There was a chair and Grandmothn* sat down in it herself 
M Perhaps you picked up Grandmother's handkerchief for her? 

J' No, Theodor did that 
M Did you clean up the playroom^ 

J Yes 

M Did you put the chairs away? 

J Yes 

T Mamma, I struck everybody today and I bit the baby 
M Why did you strike at them? 

T They would not let me come to you from the playroom 
M Why did you bite the baby? 

T Well, Mamma, you know he changed the locomotive and the cars around, 
and you know that won't do The car is shorter and the locomotive 
IS longer (A) 

M Well, IS that so bad tliat you had to bite him? 

T No You must always explsin it You must have a school (i) 

M How do you come to thinfc that? 

T Yes, you must alwavs say, **Theodor, don t bite " Mamma, 1 also pinched 
Baby’s fingers in the <lrawer (j) 

M What, today? 

T No, at another time 
M Did you do it on purpose? 

T Baby hold his finger in the drawer and then I closed ^ quickly (k) 

M Perhaps you were at an open wmdow? 

T Yes (0 

M Do you dare to do this? 

T No (m) 

M You know you must always watch out so Baby w'lll not go to the open 
window Y<iu know you are the older brother You straightened 
up your tilings? 

T Yes 

M Did you finish up the work that you began? 

T Yes, i made Papa a chain and some stsTB (n) 

Discusswn (a) J is not satisfied with a general formulation of 
the question as to whether he had struck anyone; he asks that it 
be directed especially to Grandmother in order that he may have 
the satisfaction of denying any culpability. One might suppose 
that J, who should certainly know that he had not struck his 
grandmother, was eager to place himself in a favorable light, but 
we think that the situation should be explained differently. The 
concreteness and visual nature of the child’s imagery demands 
concrete and visual questioning. 

Only on the basis of such questions is J able to distinguish. 
Consequently the type of questions demanded by the child b not 
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altogether without reason, however humorous they may sound to 
an adult For safety’s sake, M asks if there had been any other 
victims, but he denies that there were any others. 

(6, c) New evidence of the fact that J’s report about the trans- 
gressions IS not like T’s, spontaneous, but follows only after very 
definite questioning on the individual happenings of the day. 
Therefore, much more than in T’s case, it is advisable to let his 
confessions be followed by exhortations and descnptions of the 
disastrous consequences his misdeeds might entail. 

(d, e, f) The fact that J cried belongs to the other deeds only to 
the extent that J finds it necessary to mention it, because his 
attempt to leave the playroom and to go to his parents presumably 
did not occur without conflict with Aunt Olga or Grandmother 
The remaining answers of J’s show that it was not made very easy 
for him to do some good turns, nevertheless he can name a few. 

(g) T blurts out the chief transgressions of the day almost 
spontaneously We should not think of these cases of striking too 
seriously As a rule, in the case of adults there is usually more of a 
threat to punish (strike— Aauen) than punishment itself Children 
tend to such threatening, especially when they make an attempt 
to get out of the playroom to see their parents Fisticuffs between 
the two children are the common way to defend their personal 
interests; left alone, they not infrequently use even their teeth as 
efficient weapons 

(k) Such a misdeed to change around the locomotives and the 
cars' Yet T finally understands that this should not be regarded 
as a real misdeed and, therefore, requests M to give him an 
explanation as well as a warning to keep him away from similar 
misdeeds This, then, is what he calls having a school, for in 
school we have the opportunity to learn most 

(j) T IS so engrossed in confessing that he even mentions a mean 
trick perpetrated on little J many days previous 

(Ic) T, doubtless, did not intend to pinch J’s finger and to hurt 
him, but this was rather a result of a careless act on the part of T, 
and the latter could not resist the temptation to close the drawer 
quickly 

(I, m) When one lives m an upper flat, one feels constantly that 
the safety of the children is threatened when the windows are ofien 
Consequently the opportunity, m the evening talks, to warn the 
children about falling out cannot be passed by. 

(n) The close of the talk recalls a kind de^ that was done for 
Father, which brought joy to the child. 
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Space will not permit further illustrations of these confessional 
talks. However, we shall attempt to summarize their psychological 
and pedagogical significance. 

How does the child become embodied in the moral ideals of his 
environment? Most surely more through becoming accustomed 
to reacting to defimte situations than through instruction. How- 
ever, we are not speaking of these habit metuods only, but we 
shall show how, by taking these confessional responses as an inte- 
grated whole, we proceeded to show the child the difference 
between good and evil. It was the first attempt of this kind that 
has been made, and we expect our readers to object, here and there, 
either to the principles of our method or to details m the formula- 
tion of our quesitions It need not be said that we welcome criticism 
whole-heartedly We ourselves found it necessary to make 
certain modifications in the form of the confession t >lks. For 
example, in the instance of such a direct question as “Did you do 
anything nauglity today?” — a question that might easily suggest 
to the child that he is a sinful creature — we changed to tlie form 
“What did you do today'” or, “Did you do soniethmg good 
today? ” 

However, we should reject any suggestions to do away alto- 
gether with such questions of conscience In the case of our chil- 
dren such questions have proved an invaluable aid m proper train- 
ing We did not notice even a trace of hypochondriacal reaction, 
which might be expected from early introspection or constant 
watching of our own doings 

To a rather high degree, the self-defense of our soul sees to it 
that psychic phenomena, as in our case mtrospiection and its 
motives, are not mobilized by external stimuli exclusively, if the 
time of their maturity has not yet come 

No better proof of this statement can be cited than the one 
furnished by J in the first talk. You will recall that he does not 
at all grasp the significance of this catechizmg He wants to be 
questioned, but only because the older brother is questioned He 
answers negatively the questions which he himself propounds. In 
the later talks, by giving proper answers to meamngful questions, 
he proves that he is mature and has grasped the significance of the 
whole procedure In one of the first confessional talks with him, 
T’s answers exhibit a full understanding of the procedure, and in 
Talk 3 he even rises above the situation by reflecting on the pur- 
pose of these evening talks. The suggestion that the talks be 
omitted sometime to sec what might happen implies an experi- 
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mental attitude on the part of the child toward the will and its 
motives. 

As in the case of all recurring activity of the mind, so confession 
requires a kind of practice. This is clearly shown by the results 
in the case of T There is certainly little connection between these 
results and his advance in age in the course of the investigation. 
In support of this contention it should be noted that the account 
of the day’s happemngs seems to come more spontaneously and 
more to the point day by day, so that it becomes more and more 
unnecessary to ask special or even general questions In the course 
of time the reports were entirely deliberate J does not arrive 
at this stage, not even after a longer practice In his case the 
perfecting lies simply in the continuously growing understanding 
of the questions as well as in his correct answers T’s ability to 
ponder over his doings is constantly growing. Of course this 
ability to remember sometimes fails him, which, by the way, would 
happen even to adults However, a progress in this ability is 
unmistakable 

The fact that these evening talks constantly become more and 
more of a necessity for T is not to be ascribed merely to repetition 
Here we have a noteworthy awakening of conscience Were it 
not in the nature of conscience to be thus awakened, not all the 
chats in the world could arouse it Of course T does not expect a 
chat every evening It depends entirely on whether anything of a 
depressing nature occurred to him during the day. Nevertheless, 
the particular incident that would ordinarily serve to awaken a 
response might be entirely forgotten The relief which such con- 
fessional talks give to the child is always noticeable This longing 
of the burdened soul for a confession to a second person mani- 
fests one of its most elementary desires In other words, socio- 
psychologically, in such cases man is badly in need of an 
understanding neighbor 

What can be said about the relative significance of good and 
bad deeds as manifested in these confession chats? We get the 
distinct impression that bad deeds are much more readily recalled 
than the good It seems that good deeds lack the characteristic 
urging motivation that occurs in the recollection of bad deeds. 
Even in adults, conscience more frequently plays the rdle of 
accuser than the r61e of commender. 

What do children regard as violations of the social order? In 
classifying the misdeeds of children we might well have categories 
called. (1) antisocial acts, which manifest themselves m conduct 
involving attempted or accomphshed bodily injury; (2) injury to 
things; and (3) harm to his own person To be sure, the child is 
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unconscious of any such classification or of the magnitude of his 
transgression His attitude toward his misdeeds is entirely different 
from that of the adult. For example, a very minor injury to 
objects may, under certain conditions, arouse in the child greater 
pangs of conscience than had he inflicted bodily injury on someone. 
Indeed, we can almost say that everything that seems “bad” to 
the child is about equally bad It will be recalled that the bodily 
injuries, either threatened or actually carried out, were inflicted 
upon each other or upon the grandmother or the servants. Only 
rarely are the parents made to suffer. No serious consequences 
arose from the children’s spatting with each other nor from strikmg 
the grandmother or the servants It requires a far more intimate 
acquaintance to provoke such “love taps ” In fact we never 
noticed real rows between our children and those who were 
guests Occasional visits do not call for frictions so easily as 
constant living together in a family. 

In addition to the antisocial acts we include as misdeeds all 
violations of the family social rules, disobedience, insulting remarks, 
running away from the table at mealtime, playing in the street, 
etc. Cases in which injury to tilings was admitted in our chats 
were very rare This is probably due to the spirit of fre<*dom which 
IS developed in the playroom, where the child is not held strictly 
accountable for his abuse of playthings and furniture 

What are the good deeds of which the child bpasts in his chats 
with parents? Doing a kindness for his grandmother or aunt, 
greeting a child on the street, making a paper chain for Father or 
a fireplace for a little friend, cleaning his plate at the meal. To be 
sure, no heroic deeds, but after all the opportunity for kindnesses 
IS greatly limited for children so young 

A great many pedagogues have emphasized the significance of 
habit-forming in the development of will to do good In our 
evening chats we always saw to it that the child made a resolution 
to do bitter in the future. It is impossible for us to fflmish experi- 
mental evidence or numerous proofs that our procedure exerted 
a fine influence; however, we are nevertheless convinced that 
this is a fact We felt that the task of educating the child was made 
much easier by our procedure However, even though this might 
not have been true, these evening chats were justifiable, because 
they afforded the child an opportumty to unburden his mind of the 
little cares and worries of the day. In reality they seemed small 
only to adults, not to children 
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'CHAPTER SO 


THE R6LE of feeling AND EMOTION IN 
AESTHETICS 

I 

Herbert S. Langfeld 
PnnceUm University 

The general subject of feeling and to a certain extent also that 
of the emotions form perhaps the most unsatisfactory chapters 
m the systematic psychology of the present day It is therefore 
not surprising that in the literature on aesthetics there should 
be considerable vagueness and uncertainty regarding these expe- 
riences. Some writers use the words “feeling” and “emotion” 
interchangeably, while others separate the emotion from the 
affective experience to the extent of identifying the former with 
a confused manner of thinking It is true that aestheticians are 
unanimous in the belief that the beautiful is pleasant and the ugly 
unpleasant, but this obvious fact is the only one upon which they 
are entirely agreed When one seeks to discover the nature and 
function of this, aesthetic pleasantness or unpleasantness, and 
the rdle, if any, which the emotions play, one encounters a variety 
of opinions 

It IS far from my desire in this symposium to defend a theory 
of feeling or of the emotions, but it seems necessary at the outset 
to describe the theories which appear to roe to be in best accord 
with my concept of the aesthetic activity, both productive and 
appreciative 

Plea.santness is a conscious state corresponding to successful 
adjustment of the organism — a state in which the organism is 
approaching and obtaining more of the stimulus Unpleasantness 
is the conscious state where there is a motor conflict between 
two or more possible reactions, and a withdrawal from the stim- 
ulus The states of pleasantness and unpleasantness do not 
accompany or follow these conflicts and adjustments; they 
are the conscious side of these particular states of organic response 
When the motor inhibition or conflict is severe, there is a strong 
response of the muscles directly concerned with the conflict, and, 
through the spread of impulse, of muscle groups that are not 
directly essential to the particular adjustment m question Under 
these conditions, the inhibitions are apt to be prolonged, and we 
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speak of an unpleasantly toned emotion The pleasantly toned 
emotions are more difficult to explain, but a possible solution of 
the problem is that there frequently occurs a correspondingly 
strong response of coordination and adjustment following a 
strong conflict, and a consequent emotion which is pleasantly 
toned as long as the motor responses are m harmony with the 
appropriate action Frequently, however, conflicting and inap- 
propriate responses follow the successful adjustment under the 
condition of strong stimulation, and the pleas nt emotion goes 
over into an unpleasant one For example, an author who is 
writmg upon some scientific question comes to a point where 
conflicting theories occur to him and cause indecision The 
situation becomes distinctly unpleasant and may go over into 
an emotion very like fear After much thought, he sees the 
solution, and there is the accompanying emotion of joy, but, if 
he desires to continue his intellectual task, he may find that the 
emotion interferes with his further endeavors, and the emotional 
response then becomes distinctly unpleasant Or one might take 
an example from direct action An experienced golfer might 
indulge in the emotion of joy over a successful play, Imt he would 
be careful to inhibit such expression when taking his next shot 
It IS probably such experiences of emotional interference that 
make efficient workers consider all emotions, whether of joy or 
sorrow, love or hate, to be unpleasant qua emotions 

In the above description, I have said nothing of the response 
of smooth muscles because I believe they have only an indirect 
relation to consciousness, that is to say, only in so far as they 
affect the response of the striped muscles It should also be 
indicated tliat.iii such a theory of feeling, there is no place for 
a neutral affective tone As long as we are conscious, we are mak- 
ing some sort of response, and are consequently either poorly or 
well adjusted to the situation Does this hypothesis not fit the 
facts of experience? Are we not at all times in at least a slightly 
pleasant or unpleasant frame of mind, the so-called neutral 
state being a state of contentment which is pleasantly toned? 

In a previous paper,‘ I have attempted to show the relation i 
of motor inhibition to art production The experience of artists 
seems to point to the fact that art production starts with some 
sort of conflict which cannot be resolved by direct action in the 
so-called world of reality In the young child we see sui h conflict 
between random movements There is a striving for coordination, 
and when it cannot be accomphshed in the child’s ordinary 

‘“Conflict and Adjiutment in Art,” in ProbUmt of Personahtf/ (New York 
Harcourt, Brace. 1926) 
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enviromnont, play eventually ensues, and play, according to a 
majority of aestheticians, is the forerunner of art 

The conflict is a state of unpleasantness, which frequently goes 
over into an emotion, and this conflict (or unpleasantness, if one 
agrees that the terms are identical) is the urge towards continued 
action, whether “real” or in fancy, until an adjustment is made 
Such an urge is present in artistic production 

It con, therefore, be said that emotions are at the root of aesthetic 
creation, but not as some mysterious driving force that guides 
the artist in his endeavors, or supplies the energy for his effort 
Nor can it be said that a man is emotional because he is an artist, 
but rather he is an artist for the reason that he is emotional, or 
more explicitly, because his life is full of conflicts, which he is 
best able to overcome in artistic expression ^All that is implied 
by this statement is that for artistic creation in tlie strict sense of 
the term, that is to say, production beyond mere hackwork, 
there must be disturbing problems m tlie life of the artist I am 
reminded in this connSEtmir oi th?* 'cmiijllamt'TJf a siiwL-story 
writer whose fiction was being rejected by a magazine which had 
formerly accepted everything she wrote During her successful 
period she was greatly troubled by social problems, which were 
later resolved in a very favorable marriage. After a lapse of a few 
years, matrimonial perplexities began to appear, with the conse- 
quent return of, her former creative ability. 

There still remains to be explained why the activity does not 
always end in useless day-dreaming, in which all of us occasionally 
indulge To answer this question satisfactorily would be to 
solve the centuries-old problem of the nature of creative genius 
Although numerous attempts have been made, so far as 1 am 
aware no adequate psychological explanation has as yet been 
offered 

Freud, while not specifically referring to the problem of the 
emotions, has very clearly described the role of conflict in art 
“The artist is origmally a man who turns from reality because he 
cannot come to terms with the demand for the renunciation of m- 
stinctual satisfaction as it is first made, and who then in fantasy- 
hfe allows full play to his erotic and ambitious wishes But he 
, finds a way of return from this world of fantasy back to reality, 
/ with his special gifts he molds his fantasies into a new kind of 
reality, and men concede them a justification as valuable reflee- 
tions of actual life. Further on he makes the significant state- 
ment which IS in accord with the theory of feeling which 1 have 
here accepted “ happy people never make fantasies, 

* Collected Papers (London Hogarth Press, 3025}, IV, 10 
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only unsatisfied ones We might add that there is probably 
no one who is perpetually happy, so there is no one entirely free 
from day-dreaming 

Although I agree in the broad with these statements of Fpeud, 
I do not wish to imply an acceptance of Freud's fundamental 
doctrine of the almost invariable functioning of childhood ex- 
periences We can pass by this remark regarding erotic and ambi- 
tious wishes, since the term “ambitious wish” might easily be 
interpreted to cover any form of wish, even of 1 t.e most trivial 
nature, but it seems to me that any relatively recent perplexity 
can be the incentive for a flight into the land of fantasy, and a 
spur for artistic effort 

The theory of relief from c onflu t in the production and apiprecia- 
tion of art has appieared to many writers to be similar to Aristotle’s 
famous doctrine of Kathar,<iia “through pity and fear effecting 
the proper purgation of these emotions ” Is it a matter of ex- 
perience, howev’er, that art frees us from our emotions in the sense 
that our emotion,)] life hcootnos tempered througli aitistic creation 
and enjoyment’ Can the theory mean any more than that the 
particular ( onflu t and its corresponding particular emotion are 
resolv'ed"'’ The facts of experience, as well as the general laws of 
habit, seem to iioint to the ojijiosite of a general catharsis of emo- 
tions The artist, as long as he is creative, seems if anything to 
increase in emotional exjircssion, and the di v otep of the modem 
exciting drama or inotioi. picture, as long as he is not worn out 
physically by Ins exjiericnces, becomes rather more, than less, 
emotional One only need jiomt to the craving for excitement, for 
new experiences and emotional thrills, by the present generation, 
which night after night is held in dramatic suspense of almost un- 
bearable length by the clever stage and sc reen craft of our modern 
producers In short, although art offers us a means of adjustment 
toward fundamental problems of life and pcrplexmg conditions of 
our environment, which we might not otherwise be able to obtain, 
it is very doubtful whether it often acts as a sedative 

It follows from what has been said concerning the artistic im- 
pulse toward creation that a certam degree of emotion is a neces- 
sary characteristic of that activity This statement obviously 
refers to what can be considered an original contribution in the 
field of art INIuch that goes by the name of art is mere imitation 
produced by so-called artists who are little more than thoroughly 
machine-like individuals On the other hand, I do not mean to 
imply that the entire process of artistic creation is emotional or 
accompanied by emotional reactions I have elsewhere* attempted 

*Ilnd,p 176 

I The Aeelketic AlUtude (New York Ilsrcourt, Brace, 1920), pp 6-13 
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to descnbe the balance which probably exists between .the intel - 
lectua l and eipotiooaJ life of most artists, and have suggest^ that 
the artist whose main attention Ts 'upon his own emotional re- 
sponses, and who feels that he can only produce in the heat of 
what seems to him an inspirational state, is liable to become a 
mere sentimentalist and to produce a form of art which usually 
marks the extreme of a romantic movement It is dangerous 
to generalize concerning the lives of artists, since there are as 
many different psychological states as there are forms of art, and 
what one would say of the poet would probably not be true of the 
musician, a description applicable to the classicist among the 
painters would probably be indignantly repudiated by the mod- 
ernist I should like to venture a guess, however(that while the 
inspiration to creative effort is an emotional experience, and while 
this emotional state may recur at intervals during the period of 
production, for the most part the creative work is earned on with 
great favor, and in a calm, controlled, and relatively unemotional 
state of mind In short, an emotional reaction seems a necessary 
characteristic, but not a constantly pre.sent factor of artistic 
production 

Can the same thing be said concerning aesthetic appreciation? 
If we considered only music, which Ribot, among other authorities, 
believes to be the most emotional of the arts, we should be inclined 
to state that emotional response is as essential to appreciation 
as to the creative process Wherever we have pronounced rhythm, 
we are likely to have an emotional arousal In this conn^ion, 
Ribot has pointed out the direct effect of music on animals, where 
the emotional response is frequently very much in evidence The 
dance and the drama are also very strong emotional stimuli, and 
poetry might be placed on the same level, but paintmg, architec- 
ture, landscape-gardening, furniture and formal design, do not 
usually call forth ecstatic expressions of joy or sorrow, and when 
they do. one is apt to suspect a shallowness of experience I am 
aware of the objection so frequently raised, that an unemotional, 
sophisticated attitude toward art is a purely intellectual affair, 
which resembles true aesthetic appreciation about as much as 
candlelight does the sunshine It is a problem that cannot be an- 
swered to the satisfaction of all, since it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to convince those on the one side that their artistic response 
IS that of the cold, calculating critic, and therefore not aesthetic. 
But both phylo- and ontogeneticaUy, I believe we can trace in 
the development of aesthetic appreciation a gradual diminution 
of the emotional response Primitive art was often primarily for 
the purpose of arousmg fear and passion, and the child, when it 
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has what seems like an aesthetic reaction, is f^erally highly 
^otional The emotional response, when it bei-omes intense, is 
likely to take us out of a strictly aesthetic attitude, out of that 
peculiar state of detachment so essential to appreciation, and 1 
aspect that it is the subconscious reahzation of this fact which 
induces many of us to practise a control over our responses. 

Although the emotional response may be absent from the 
aesthetic appreciation, there is necessarily present a feeling-tone 
either of pleasantness or unpleasantness, whcicver there is a 
true aesthetic expierience, and not merely an intellectual one as 
to values. The problem is the'efore presented as to whether there 
are any characteristics of pleasantness or unpleasantness which 
differentiate them from the affective tone of purely sensual 
experience Introspection does not seem to reveal any differences 
in the degree of diffuseness or intensity in the two instances. Exact 
localization within the organism is equally difficult, and the 
scale of intensity seems to be equally extensive On the expressive 
side, experiments have not, so far as 1 know, shown any changes 
in heart rate, breathing, blood-pressure, or psychogalvanic re- 
sponse, which might not have been obtained during a non-aesthetic 
experience, (the problem is comphcated by the fact that it is 
difficult to determine, with any degree of certainty, whether or 
not the subject's response is to the beauty or to the merely sensual 
quality of the object) (Attempts have been made J.o limit aesthetic 
feehng to those exjienences which are obtained through the so- 
called higher senses, but it is easily demonstrable that although 
most of our perceptions of beauty come through the eye and ear, 
any sense may be tbe vehicle of such an experience It is equally 
impossibk to limit the experience to a particular category of 
objects posanquet® has proposed three characteristics of aesthetic 
feehng-^permanence, relevance, and community ,^ur pleasure in 
beauty uoes not pass into satiety as do pleasurds of eating and 
drinking, they are annexed to some quality of the object, and 
they are not diminished by being shared by others Although 
these ;^ree characteristics seem m some degree to differentiate 
lEiTaestEe tic from the sensual, they are not exclusive characteris- 
tics of the f&rpier Sensual pleasures may, under certain circum- 
Aances, be fairly permanent, they can be projected into the 
object as well as localized vaguely within the organism, and they 
can be shared by others I surmise the problem is impossible of 
solution, as it has been stated ^he aest^tic experience is a 
complex affair of feeling-tone ana s^ciBc organic response or 

• Tkng Leehira on Aatlutia (London Macmillan, IBIS), pp 4 ff. 
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attitude The experience is the total situation, and the aesthetic 
IjTiHltTy cannot be found in any of its parts 

1 am fully aware that the views here formulated are based on 
scanty experimental evidence. Up to the present, the data m 
the field of aesthetics have had, for the most part, to be gathered 
from personal experience, from the lives of artists, and from their 
works Further, an analysis of feeling and emotion has always 
been a diflicult problem for the laboratory The diflSculty is 
increased when the problem concerns tbcir rdle in the aesthetic 
experience As an experimentalist, however, I hope that eventually 
our technique will allow us to present something more than 
suggestions for a possible solution 

DISCUSSION 

Db Engubii (Aniwch ColUge) I should like to ask Dr Langfcid as to whether 
the negative attitude which he takes towards the Aristotelian catharsis would hold, 
at least for creative activity, if we interpret the catharsis as a purification of the 
emotions I think we should all hesitate to suppose that there is any purification 
of the emotions m the matter of the movies which he mentions, but whether there 
IS any type of purification, or, in Freudian terms, sublimation of the emotions in 
the case of the creative artist, is something more doubtful 

Dh Lanopblo J think 1 did imply that in what 1 have said m my paper, and 
certainly Aristotle would have irnpliM that, allhough we could not say how he 
would interpret it today, because it is a centuries-old problem for discussion as to 
just exactly what he did mean He said only a few words, so we cannot tell 
Dr Jahtrow I find myself in the embarrasHing position of agreeing so thorough^ 
ly with Dr Langfeld's position that 1 mei^ly want to emphasise a point that is 
implied, namely, that one of the few approaches to tlie study of aesthetics is through 
the ontogenetic senes We have taken emotion, as we have taken a great deal of 
our intellectual life, too high up We have not started low enough, and we do not 
use the word aesthetic until the experience is fairly well matured 1 should like 
to see someone devote half his lifetime to pnmilive aesthetics, and then the other 
half to enjoying the product of fais work 1 think that is what we noed, the primi^ 
live idea of aesthetics, primitive aesthetics There have been certain surveys and 
someremarkablyuiterestingmatenal, from the anthropologic a) side, of the play of 

g rimitive children about which we know much We of the present generation 
Dow more of primitive man than any other The remarkable contributions are 
these amazing discoveries of what has been found in the caves of Northern Spam 
and Southern France All of this remarkable material is now available for chJdren, 
who are now for the first time seeing the aesthetic problems of the childhood of the 
race 

As for the next point that Dr Longfeld so well emphasized, namely, that aesthet- 
ic experience runs through the whole senes, we have a totally false view of aesthet- 
ics if we confine it to the ear and eye, and particularly the refinements of the ear 
and eye of whu h those of us who do not go to the movies still have an appreciation 
The fact is that we must determine, first, what 1 should call I he motor phase 1 
should say there is only one primitive art That is dancing, the art m which you 
make the expression through the total human machinery You do not have to have 
any instruments You do it from within That is necessanly a total motor response 
Let us take the idea of gratification I think the most useful way is to regard 
the word **affect*’ as a conveniently large category, and by a category I do not 
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mean a waiitcbiiskct The point is we must have a term which does not implpr a 
too specific connotation Consequently, anyihmg in this field has its affective side. 
Again, primitive affect would include those forms of gratificat.on 

So again 1 have avoided the difiSculties — ^it is one of the Freudian methods of 
escape, which is another word for ignorance — by calling it plus and mmus Any- 
thmg that adds to our human content and adjustment, as Dr Langfeld said, is 
plus When we are in an adjusted state of content, wc arc likely to be on the plus 
side Otherwise we would be a little pessimistic and there would be no difference 
of opinion But if a person is m ordmanly good health, he hna a httle plus, he has 
a little balance in the bank Consequently the plus and the minus fcclmg 

That, corned out, would give us a primitive aesthetics, no of the eye and ear, 
but of this great motor experience, for example, in the ordiuary gratifications of 
food, taste, and smell 

My plea then is this, that m considering, as has been so helpfully done, the na- 
ture of the aesthetic experience, let us not focus too largely on the elaborate and 
the creative artist The creative artist is fairly rare, aiul most of us, after we leave 
our childhood, have left all the glory we arc ever going to have in life We ore 
interesting m the first four > cars The aumbiT of geniuses in tlie first four years is 
remarkable, as family histones indicate ('onscqucntly ive have to emphasise 
this primitive aesthetics 1 would not stop there Let us say that the viev of 
aesthetics is one wilh the view of a great deal of our affecti\e study 

Dn IlhYMLUT I should like ul tins |k>i&1 from the Chau with your pCi mission, 
to voice my perfect agreenicnt with Dr Jastrow and Dr Langicld as to tlie neces- 
sity of the ontogenetic iippriiach to these aesthetic problems And it may be in- 
teresting for you to hear that we have now 8f>me investigations going on here at 
the Wittenberg laborator> along onioi^nctic iuk^s, starting with V'Dug children, 
and it 18 aiiiarang how iniicli atriiis to come out i>f very simple studies like that Our 
results so far seem to correlate very well with tentative results arrived at before 
from all of the studies we liavc on children's growmg m Germany and in this coun- 
try, and specially well with results from the Leipzig liborat^ry 

Dh DumiAP I wanted to nsk Dr Langfeld, first, about the use of his terms for 
feeling I had a suspicion thot he was usmg them in a way that 1 hope is not for 
qualitatively distinct entities, but rather as categories— wastebaskets if you please 
— into which for convenieme we put many totally different things which have a 
connection in sometimes a very remote way Is that what you mean? 

Du Lanoi<elu \es, that is why I expressed my skepticism in the first place 
Du Ditxuap If 1 may use another w^lcbasket term and leave it there, the 
term *‘desire," 1 wanted to ask you what you would say about the distinction be- 
tween aesthetic and other emotional attitudes 1 liave been somewhat interested 
for years in this distinc (ion, in which you might say that the one important char- 
actenslu of the aesUielic alULude is that it is free from desire, usmg desire in the 
rather commonplace way Ono of the points that lias occurred to me many times 
in that ( oiiiiection is the constant struggle over the presentation of the nude female 
figure 111 art and on the ^tnge, and the statements of the moralists all seem to turn 
about that point — I hat if il produces desire, then it is not aesthetic, if it is aesthetic, 
it has not the considerations the moruhsls allege And that has a bearmg too. Dr 
Jastrow, (I am not proposing this as anylliing more than a suggestion) not on the 
origins of art, nor of aesthetic feelings, but as to how far these primitive dances arc 
merely sexual matters, which they are today among certain of the African villages 
Id this sense T should say there is nothing aesthetic about them, however important 
for human life they may be So the question is of art in that sense and of the be- 
ginnings of aesthetics, if we may use those terms rather generally^^hether they 
may not be found there The dan<'e may be art in one sense, but not in the aesthetic 
sense until later 
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Db Langfeld 1 am very glad that Dr Dunlap brought up that matter of 
desire I did not mention it in the paper because that would take you a little too 
far I tried to make it plain m defining the aesthetic attitude^ and 1 am not 
eure that Idid not use almost the words that you use now in regard to the elimination 
of desire in the broad sense of the term Of roursep there is a desire of some sortp 
whether it IS desire for art appreciation or whatever it is Jnartlsaid we are rather 
led, as distinct from other forms of activity where we ourselves are active* that is* 
we desire and carrv out our own wishes according to our own plan, rather than ac- 
cording to file plan of someone else That seems to me to be the essential distinc- 
tion, if one can express it in such Imiad terms Now, I should like to get down to 
more sfiecific terms if we possibly can do it in the future 

Dr 'r (Harvard Umtiratiy) I should like to ask Dr Langfeld a question 

I suppose he can hear me behind the board there And that is* how much weight he 
would place upon the theory of subconsaous activity in creative imagination, to 
use James’s phrase in another i onnection, subconscious intubation of motives apart 
from the experiences of life^ I ask that question because there is a good deal of 
evidence in sfietifie coses of suliconscious processes in creative imagination In 
the literary art, a great many pieces, a great many productions, are introduced 
subconsciously It is said that Stevenson, you know, dreamed his story of *‘Dr 
Jekyll and Mr Hyde ” “Kubla Khan** is said to have been dreamed, and I am 
sot certain shout The Ancient Manner *’ Hut there have been many productions 
of that kind produced subconsciously 1 bave myself — 1 am only mentioning 
this to justify Tiiy question — 1 have mvself. quite a large collection of paintings and 
drawings done subconsciously through automatic activity I have a large collec- 
tion showing very marked constructive imagination And also 1 have a very large 
collection of worlu of fiction produced in the same wav Now . how are we justified 
in generalieing from those incidents? lliat is another question I remember the 
remark of a man who said, '*A11 generalizations are untrue, including this one *’ 

I should like to hear from Dr Lanf^cld as to how much weight he would lay on that 
Dr L^NarfiLi) I^am glad you have mentioned **The Ancient Manner” and 
“Kubla Khan,' because 1 have just finished that most delightful of books by one 
of your colleagues, J L Lowes, The Root! to Xanadu, in which he shows most con- 
clusively where Colendge got his visual imagery which he uses m "The Ancient 
Manner" and to some extent in "Kubla Khan," because he had Colendge’s note- 
books, and he did read everything that Colendge had ever read durmg the penod 
of his life before he had written "The Ancient Manner " It is a most sinking bit 
of research, the almost one-to-one correlation between the hues of "The Ancient 
Manner* and the words and lines selected from the various readings that Colendge 
had access to Now, we know from psychology that at the time of creating "The 
Ancient Manner" Colendge was not TOnsemus of all the books that he had read, 
that was not his method to have gone out into a card-index catalogue and picked 
out this image that he had got and say, "That is a good image for me to use " We 
know that it is not the process of creative art And if he had done il that way, by a 
system of card catalogues and strictly conscious processes, we would not have had 
"The Ancient Manner We never would have had a work of art 

So I entirely agree wit h Dr Pnnc'e that we have got to take into consideration 
the subconscious to a very great extent in creation, and that the period of so-called 
inspiration is very much a period where the forts of former experiences appear 
1 have used just that particular point to try to prove, or as part proof of, the neces- 
sity for the traimng of the intellectual side of art, the stirring of knowledge And 
1 have said it is only when we get the combination of the highly intellectual man 
and the man of feeling that we get great art T think we can prove that by numer- 
ous examples throughout the whole histoiy and development of art It is not a 
onc-sided man It is not nn emotional mnn Nor is it an intellectual man But 
it is that rarest of combinations \iid that is why I think that genius is so rare 
It is a thing we hardlj’ ever meet among our friends — the man almost perfectly 
balanced between the two 
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In German ps>chology the center nf discussion is just now 
formed by the question whether there exists a unity in psychology, 
or whether our science is divided into two parts having to take 
separate ways, a “naturalistic” psychology and a “humanistic” 
psychology 

The unity of an extensile field can best be made clear by singling 
out some points as widely apart as possible from each other, and 
then showing them to belong to the oiime sphere m spite of their 
wide separation. Psychological investigation of types, generally 
makes use of experimental means and docs not dtsdain to investi- 
gate, in psychophysics and psychophysiology, jirocesses of an 
elementaiy mental kind and even their bodily foundations There- 
fore, at first sight, the doctrine of values seems very widely 
separated from it Also, in the philosophy of values it has often 
been represented as a sphere entirely inaccessible to elementary 
psychology, and it was a special stronghold of the attempts to 
put the strictly empirwal psychology into sharp contrast with 
entirely different methods of procedure 

Inside the range of values, the religious values again appear 
to be the mast central and the highest ones If it can be shown 
that it IS necessary to comprehend all these different spheres 
in one glance, as it were, and that precisely in consequence of 
such a uniform contemplation of things apparently widely different 
the problems become clearer, an example of this sort can certainly 
help to demonstrate the unity of psychology 

In another place my co-workers and I have treated the inte- 
grated human type {iniegnerle Menschentypen) at length * This 

’ A brief explanation is to be found in my pamphlet, *'Die Eidetik und die 
typologiscbe Forschungsmethode ” These human types have been studied and 
represented more in detail in a book to be published soon by Otto Eisner (Berlin), 
Grundformen menschlicben Snna und thre Beziehung zu den Werten But the 
question discussed here, dealing « ith religious experience, has not yet been explicitly 
examined, and will be treated later on in a special senes of monographs 
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ran be c h.irarlrnzcd bnefly by saying that the partitions which 
usually separate the functions from one another have been, so 
to say, pulled down The psychic processes influence and pene- 
trate each other, and, in more strongly pronounced cases, psychic 
events also exercise a special mfluence upon physical events. 
Bodily events are here the expression of the mental 

One external characteristic of this type, therefore, is soulful, 
brilliant eyes, which in their constant mobility are a faithful 
mirror of the soul This psychic and psychophysical interpenetra- 
tion has been proved, in my Institute, in extensive psychological 
and psychophysical investigations The spatial jierceptions, 
the after-images (Nachbilder), and the processes of adaptation 
function in a different way from what physiology, always starting 
from the normal average adult, has described up to now. 

In these elementary psychological processes of the senses it 
invariably appears as though concepts have here a stronger 
influence upon the processes Here we can only superficially 
touch upon these phenomena without trying to explain them 
Following them up would lead us into the deepest questions raised 
by psychology.^ It is by no means true that conceptions or the 
contents of inner experience mix with the elementary feehng 
processes What causes the impression that such an influence 
exists. IS that the elementary processes of perception in this 
type have been tihifted in the direction of the proces.ses of con- 
ception Briefly stated, they .stand in a ivay between the processes 
of perception of the normal average adult, described by physiology, 
and the conceptions I'he barriers which in the average adult 
usually se])arate perceptions and conceptions and generally the 
elementary mental processes from the inner life exist here to a 
far lesser degree Eidetic phenomena may serve as an example 
Pronounced eidetic phenomena are certainly frequently, but not 
invariably, a symptom of the integrated type of man But 
wherever pronounced eidetic phenomena of this type exist con- 
ceptions can lieconie visible in the literal sense of the word This 
IS one symptom amongst others, but it need not necessarily always 
occur Yet it is an example m which the “integration” or “inter- 
penetration of functions” .appears with particular clearness and 
by means of which it can be very well demonstrated 

In a way conception and perception here jienetrate each other 
The partitions elsewhere separating them exist here to a much 
lesser degree I repeat, with the integrated human type the 

‘On the biisiB of extensile experimental material, I liave tried to investigate 
these nueations in iny book, Ueber den Avjbau drr WahTnehmungnneU tind dir 
(jTundlagen der nuijuiclilichen Ilrkenntnin (2nd ed , Leipzig llarth, 1927), Part 1. 
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eidetic phenomena are often but not always present ® But mva- 
nably the principal characteristic of the integrated tyue consists 
in that functions, elsewhere separated, merely penetrate each 
other Examined by more delicate tests, the integrated type 
proves to be widely spread Certainly its frequency \'anes very 
much with different German tribes, and even more so, as we have 
been able to establish already, with different races and nations 
But the integrated tyjK becomes of general importance by the 
fact that children at certain ages have more o less of the charac- 
teristics of the integrated lyjje, and because this psychic and 
psychophysical integration of juveniles is of great importance for 
the construction of the world of perception and of all mental life 
As tests we made use of the different processes of perception 
and feeling In what way the j>iiK.es3es of spatial iierceplion 
can be used for this purpose has liecii demonstrated in our larger 

publications ^ 

The elementary feeling processes, too, show here the charac- 
teristics of integration and are, therefore, emj)loyed as t' sts The 
physiological aftei-iniages m integrated adults, and to a large 
extent also in (hildren, behave qu*tc diirereully fiom v\ hat physi- 
ology iintff now has alw<iys dcsiniK'd, e g , tliosc' of tlic normal 
adult 

^ Oocasumally 1 have been rcpirsenttsl es huMtig tried to build up the whole 
of |isv<boJ<jgy u|Kin ‘ouklies ’ ^Mioexer bus reaH Ihe iiorj^s of no Institute \^ill 
know that thisreprescnt<ilion(crtiuiiI> duesnuteorrespondwithlbeiiiclB Eidctics 
form only a small siH lion of (lie work here 

* In (Uber den ivfbau dvr It ahrnJmungfU'elt, .ind especially in the mono- 
graph about to be pulilislied, (Jrundformen mernrhhchin Sans, luni 

’’(/ompare with our older works (especially m the /eihvknft Jur P’^cholog^e) 
the work being published bv Scfunulluig in the same review, "*Aufdcekung 
latcntcr cidctisclier riianoineiie und des intcgncrten X1cnb(lient>pus mit dcr Inter- 
mittenzmetliode a continuation of the mtcrmittanee method of the Englishman, 
Mills, and its application to the in\esligalion of t> pes The publications recently 
made by Kotfka and Ins ]iupils on aftcr-iiiiagcs do not rc^fute my theories, but rather 
throiiglioiit corihnii the results and I'cws puhlislied by m>sclf and my pupils 
KolTka. ilTiriiis (hut the dia trines of p1ivsiulog> coiiceimng the after-image ure 
wrong, (I lid he points out dcMalions, as we ourselves have been doing all along 
Hut the teac lungs of physiolog> about the after-image are to a great extent currecit, 
at least they are true for the average adult On the contrary they are not true 
for (he integrated type und, therefore to a large extent not for children The 
deviations indicate a sfieciul t>pe, and tiiey can therefore be studied more pro- 
foundly m connection with l>polog>, as 1 and my eooperators have already been 
doing 

('ompare the article by W ^\iilker from my Institute, “Ueber die Adaptations- 
vorgange der Jugendhe hen und ihrc Be^lehung ru den Transforiiutions-Erscbei- 
nungen,” Zeii'*chnfl fiir die Paychologie, CIJJ 

Compare in our publicuition, Grundformen menscklichni Snns^ usw , the passage 
written by Carl Kohler “Dus Verhalten des Pupillenreflcxes und die psycho- 
physiscbe Integration der Jugendhe hen und des integricrten Menschentypus " 
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With inteBTsted jieople and children the elementary processes 
in dark adaptation also are of a special kind They are more 
numerous and under certain conditions they can be influenced 
and altered from the sphere of conceptions But the integration 
or interpenetration of functions does not only exist in the psy- 
chical but also in the psychophysical sphere, i e , psychical proc- 
esses influence not only one another, but also, to a high degree, 
bodily processes Thus motor functions and also the eyes are 
here to a high degree organs of expression of mental life This 
psychophysical integration of the integrate and of children has 
been proved with great exat titude, e g , by studying the reaction 
of the iiupils of the eye by means of Helmholtz’s ophthalmometer “ 
It was shown that the reaction of the pupils here was influenced 
by central and psychical factors to a fairly high degree 

In this example of the integrated type it becomes evident that 
typology IS important also for medicine It is the integrated type 
on which psychoanalysts found their assertions For the inte- 
grated type it IS in fact true that the elementary psychic and even 
somatic occurrences are to a large extent dependent upon the 
contents of the higher mental life and upon conceptions,' of which 
the occurrences are the expression But these observations, hold- 
ing good for the integrated tyjie, may not be generalized at once 
The psychophysical study of constitution is, nevertheless, of far 
greater importance for medicine Not only m psychiatry but 
also in internal medicine, the problem of constitution has stepped 
more and more into the foreground Morbid processes are to a 
considerable degree anchored and performed in the constitution 

It has become evident that the psychophysical tests form a 
very delicate reagent for tlie disi-overy of important i onstitutional 
forms " How the study of types is related to the questions of 
inner medicine can here, where we have to deal with entirely 
different iiiatterii, lie only bnefly hinted at Psychophysical 
typology has to do with normal types But the one-sided accentua- 
tion and exaggeration of these types lie on the way to certain 
forms of disease Typology teaches us to discover their rudi- 
mentary forms, indicates those who are endangered, and thus 

® See the third paragraph of footnote 5 

’ K n Jaenach, “ Ueber psychische Selektion erne expcrimentelle Untersuthung 
liber Deziehungen der wertenden zur vorstellenden Seite des Dewusstaeuia, nut 
Bemerkungen zu der dureh die Paychoanalyae hervorgerufenen Erorterung,” 
Zeitsehnjl fur Psychotogie, Xt^VIII (1 0*5) Compare alao the report of W Jaenacli, 
*' Paychotherapie," Benefit uber den aUgemeinen drztlichcn Konareea fur Pn/choloaie, 
liaien-Baden, 1926 

• My brother has treated the psychophysical types of constitution from this 
clinical point of view Cf W Joens^, Grundzuge einer Phyewlogie und Klinik der 
peycho-phynaehen PereimltcUeeU (Berlin Springer, 1026) 
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opens up prophylactic possibilities; e g , there are also internal 
diseases where the nervous system plays a decisive part 
G von Bergmann has shown this to be probable with certain forms 
of gastric ulcer W Jaensch and Kalk have made it extremely 
probable that our integrated type is very strongly rmresented 
amongst this kind of ulcer patient The individuals of different 
fundamental psychophysical types also show, m their pronounced 
cases, different bodily characteristics But the difference here is 
not anatomical — in the build of the body — but is functional 
If, with the integrated type, the bodily characteristics are also 
strongly pronounced, we sfieak of the B-type Usually we have 
then to do with strongly marked cases of the integrated type 

That this IS the case of not only the psycliu interpenetration 
but also the psyi hophysical interpenetration, is strongly pro- 
nounced, and, accordingly, so is the complex of bodily charac- 
teristics Wc then find n functional preponderance, and increased 
irritability of the entire \egetalive nervous system, which, accord- 
ing to Gilderneister's observations, is also highly integrated, i e., 
works uniformly To psychical and psychophysical integration 
of this type, there thus corresponds also a somatic integration 
To the fundamental mental structure, therefore, the liodily 
constitution corresponds But here we have to do with tlie purely 
psychological characterustics of types Also here the fundamental 
characteristic of the integrated tyjie again consists in this, that 
the psychic functions— in this case those of the higher mental 
life — penetrate each other This explains the close relation be- 
tween the integrated t.vpe and art Artists express more or less 
the integrated tyjie, insersely, the more gifted amongst the inte- 
grated adults are more or less aesthetically disposed The reason 
is that aesthetic and artistic mentality stand in an essential rela- 
tion to the integrated type, for art has always to do with the inter- 
penetration of various mental functions Certainly the work of 
art represents faets, Imt these at the same time always serve the 
needs of feeling (iiiter])enetration of concejition and feeling). 
Every great work of art interiircts thoughts, not in a didactic 
form but in the form of sensuous perception (interpenetration of 
thought and jierccption) To the elements of all aesthetic and 
artistic experiences belongs EmJMung (interpenetration of 
perception and feeling) 

In the pedagogical movement in Germany it ha-, long been 
asserted that there exists an intimate relation lietween the mind 
of the child and that of the artist, and that in view of this at a 
certain age teaching ought to assume a sort of artistic character 
Typology justifies and explains these exjieriences of our practical 
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pedagogues * It shows that the integrated psychic structure is 
the elementary foundation of art, and at the same time is also, 
at certain ages, charactenstic of the child’s mind. 

Only now do we come to the principal object of this brief 
treatise, but in order to make ourselves clearly understood, we 
had to begin with some observations about the more general 
results of jisychological and psychophysical typology. Only 
in this way can it be achieved that the unity of psychology will 
appear in the particular subject which we are treating here. 

For this purpose we had to pomt out, however briefly, how the 
types express tliem.selves in the elementary psychic and even in 
the psychophysical sphere So far we have treated elementary, 
inde^ the most elementary, things Now, however, we turn to 
the very highest spheres of psychic life For there is no other 
sphere in which the innermost life of man manifests itself as 
strongly as in his religious life The unity of psychology shows 
itself in this, that the same structural forms run through the most 
elementary as well as the highest psychic modes of being, deter- 
mining both in the .same way We especially wished to emphasize 
this unity of psychology, for nowadays m Germany it is a bone of 
contention 

To this ba.sic psychic structure, too, corresponds the manner 
in which the individual experiences values and in which he ap- 
proaches the highest, the religious values Also, the realm of 
ideals and that which is actually given are for the integrate 
unseporated, that is, integrated The ideal world and reality 
are a unity The.se people stand in intimate coherence [KoMrenz) 
with their animate and inanimate surroundings, arc open to 
everything, and, as it were, lovingly given to everything As the 
lover the object of his lo\e, so the integrate secs all things, as it 
were, transfigured Values and ideals, as m the theory of ideas 
and manner of experience of Plato, seem to shine through the 
objects of sense Hut that which is given can never be experienced 
alone, only m connection with everything else, as it corresponds 
to the process of integration 

The whole is always seen behind the individual Hence, the 

* Experimental and descriptive psyciiological investigations concerning this 
topic, as well as practiial jiedagogical ex|>eriments, will be found in our mono- 
graph, which is soon to be published Vehvr dte jfsyihohg^schen Omndlagen des 
KuusUerxachen Schaffens Very likelv it will appear at Dr Benno Fibert’s, Augs- 
burg Compare also my report “Psychologie und Aestlietik,” Second Congress 
for Aesthetics and General Theory of Art, Berlin, 1924 (Stuttgart F Enke, 1026 ) 

^Compare also my lecture, **Die typologische Forschungamethode/* Proceed- 
ings and Papers cf the Vlllik Iniemaiwval Congress of Psychology held at Groningen, 
(Groningen, 1027) 
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separate data have at the same time something cosmic In the 
experience of the "cosmic” lies the connection between the 
experience of the infinite and the experience of value In our 
records there are continual references such as this, that things 
are experienced in a finite and an infinite way at the same time, 
that, like the monads of Leibnitz, they mirror infinity, have a 
corona of infinity about them, or seem like an external facade 
of infinity One siibjert drew it thus 

Tun Infivitf 


\ 

\ 


/ 

/ 

/ 


The Finite 

The integrated type has different shades, and, according to 
them, the experience of finite-infinite takes on somewhat different 
forms It can either form a constant undertone of being, or it 
can appear only at particular points in every state of feeling, or 
only in moments of special inner joy or exaltation Of importance 
for this experience in every case, however, is the fact that the 
integrate stands in the closest coherence with his surroundings 
He, therefore, experiences no separating bames between himself 
and the cosmic, but appears, while experiencing objectivity as 
infinite, to be lifted u)) into this sphere of the cosmic For example, 
all this IS found with different intensity, very clearly, in the 
following record, which was given by a student of the histoiy 
of art 

**At cerlain moments I lielicve I live m the cosmic When that is the case, 
things arc offic tally ( hanged, they attain a size, a width, they arc large in an optical 
sense People are literally l«i-rg<j and herewith is connected the feeling of a growth 
of the individual persons, corresponding to the tide of fcclmg i^hich rules the mo- 
ment and ma> appear in the aforementioned optical appearances Everything 
that IS inappropriate disappears from the figures lie then feels 

iiimself pist as large as, or larger than they in a room, on this ocCfasiun, he mav 
get a feeling as if he towers fur above the ceiling, so that he, as it i\erc, is above it 
and can span not only the room but the earth below it as well He then has the 
feeling of being anchored in the cosmic and that a cosmic motion flow s through him 

Changes m perception, as in this case, naturally do not neces- 
sarily need to be present We have here a very pronounced inte- 
grate, with somatic characteristics as well — a B-type, therefore, 
in whom the world of perception usually is particularly fluid 
For in the typological method we always start from strongly 
differentiated oases, and ( an then find the corresponding charac- 
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teristics in the weaker cases, even though these are not as clearly 
de£n^ That which has been dealt with here refers throughout 
to a particular case of the integrated type, which we coll the “type 
with general and externally directed integration” {aUgemem — 
und nach auaten hin inlegrierier tyjyu»), or, in short, “i-type.” 

“Integration” is a very general characteristic and occurs in 
vanous special forms The “general and externally integrated 
type” (i-type) is one of the most important cases within the 
wider group of the integrated type (I-type) We diHerentiate the 
I-type as the basis of experimental criteria and characteristics, 
which cannot lie disc iissed in the brief space at our disposal 
Some of Its characteristics have been partially touched upon 
above, for at the beginning of this essay it was by means of this 
i-type that we explained the basis properties of integration, 
taking it as an example by means of which the properties of the 
whole species (I-type, integrated type) could be demonstrated 
with partic iilar clarity ()f the i-type, it was only the funda- 
mental characteristic which was of consequence in this connection; 
namely, that it stands in thoroughgoing coherence (in closest 
connection) with the external data 

Before discussing types in which the inner world dominates 
still more exclusively religious experience, we turn to a group iii 
which the outer world, with its manifold inclines and color, 
dominates religions experience more strongly than is the case with 
the I-type, so that this religious experience by its primitiveness 
reminds one of the native races 

Between the I-type and the synaesthetik or S-type, to which 
we come now, there are certain connecting links Thus, in child- 
hood the “I” and “S” chaiacters are wndcly coupled together” 
To understand the most characteristic, therefore, we must 
first of all turn to the most extreme synaesthetic types The inter- 
action of the senses here witnesses to a type of integration, which 
IS always a destruction of barriers 

In pronounced synaesthesis the experiences combine, as it were, 
piecemeal, no unit or whole enters into the amalgam, as is always 
the case wnth the i-type To the i-type, a favorite expression of 
the circle round George” is applicable He is always “round,” 
always “spherical ” He puts into every detail the harmonic 
and closed unity of this “I” (ego) and at the same time the 

Some of them will be touched upon briefly later The whole matter is 
thoroughly discussed in our monograph* Grundformen menschlichen iSstns, uaw , 
which will appear shortly 

” My co-worker, H Freilung, will prove this m a monograph, Ueber die 
chologwken Grundlagen der Arb^schiM, which is to appear shortly 
Stefan George, famous poet and life-reformer 
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closed unity of his “cosmic” conception of the universe The 
characteristic synaesthetic has no such unity, no uniform “I,” 
but also no uniform, closed world— therefore, no cosmos Never- 
theless he, too, IS integrated, and so the fragment of his inner 
world and the fragments of his outer world form a firm amalgam. 
As a result, religious experience in the characteristic cases of the 
S-type, which are far removed from the i-type, is primitively 
archaic, fetishistic, demonic, at most similar to polytheism. 
Other things, too, have an influence in the same direction 

The stronger and more pronounced the synaesthetic type is, 
the more completely he lives m archaic strata of consciousness. 
Everything appears living and ensouled, for many individuals of 
this type dead things simply do not exist While the I-type feels 
himself into his animate and inanimate surroundings, the syn- 
aesthetic projects his feelings, or rather feeling-fragments into 
them. For the characteristic I-type Einfuhlung predominates, 
for the S-type Zvfuhlung For the latter, therefore, facts have 
above all a symbohc value The world of sense perception is often 
extraordinarily fluid, its contents are of importance above all 
according to the symbolic value of the very often pnmitive 
affects, and in their sense arc extensively remodelled According 
as Zufuhlung predominates over EinfUhlung and the S-type 
recedes from the I-type, all mundane experience, as well as re- 
ligious experience, bwomes more autistical, m^re unintelligible 
to others 

We men have the “schizoform synaesthetic type ” We next 
give a portion of the record of a synaesthetic woman who is still 
close to the I-type and whose demonic, almost polytheistic 
conceptions are at any rate still quite intelligible 

“I'he 9ea is strongly felt as female, she is the infinitely great woman, with very 
deep blue eyes When I suddenly talk of storm, she laughs aloud and tosses her 
hair Similarly with tlie wind, who is felt more as mule, a man with the gigantic, 
gray storm-mantle As 1 went along the road, the storm whistled past, threw his 
gray mantle around me, the trees bent before him, he did not heed them and 
passed over them 

'*ln the roots of trees 1 continually see faces, when 1 lie m the forest and gaze 
into the distance, everything around me is full of the ghostly doings of gnomes 
and animals They come towards me, have long hair, arc threatening and hideous 
When someone scolds me. the whole room is filled with darkness, the scolding 
person seems to touch me — to attack me, so that 1 hold out my arms to defend 
myself and retreat to the wall, just as when a child 1 used to hide myself The 
question as to the reality or unreality of these contents of experience is not put at 
all — it IS left completely in the air '* 

The description of his religious experience by a characteristic 
synaesthetic, who is far removed from the i-type, is far more 
artistic. He is a student and passionately fond of boxing In 
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Other aspects of his life he is also somewhat primitive, but at the 
same time is very talented. 

'*The luininouB twilight of Gothic churches forces me to holy devotion, which 
at the fame time is coupled with the feeling of inner exaltation and fervor It 
b^mes rlear to me what the love of God means — one wants to thank someone 
tliat one is able to achieve this intense realization of one’s humanity 1 had this 
feding most strongly in the Egyptian temple in the old museum m Berlin, when 
the two tmeses colossi glimmered in the dim light, I wanted to tall on my knees, 
the feeling ol holy awe is intensihed by the smell of stone so prevalent in Gothic 
churcJies I am inspired by a heroic thought m archaic form I am happy that os 
a human being one can take part in it 

*'£ven though the idea of battle cannot be realised in that form today, one can 
still achieve admiration and love (as a wounded hero on the battlefield) There is 
a rapture in the thought of this dream world turned to stone, which, for example, 
ID lU highest power embodies within itself all expression of a warrior’s strength 
Involuntarily an erotic thought vibrate in unison, that the most bnutiful woman 
belongs to the hero A ceremonul liturgy, when the pneats of Isis 

strike the gong and the temple-girls perform a ritual dance, could force me to 
my knees by its monumental monotony 

Religious aspirations are awakened m churches only by monotonous chants 
and liturgies I can designate this musing in my world of dreams as something 
different from the aesthetic and artistic, namely as 'religiosity * The sight of the 
Pyramids could make me weep because m them m> dream-world towers into the 
real Eternal happiness for me would be to live my life as a lost and wandering 
Odysseus, an Egyptian Pharaoh, in bcroic-antique archaic wise This dream- 
world was aJreaay mine when 1 still believed m eternal life, at the age of fifteen, 
afterward 1 thought God would fiirmsh me with a stone, heroie-antique-archaic 
wise, on which 1 would live and taste all modes of existence, Odysseus, Pharaoh, 
Centaur, till the cnd*of time " 

The origin of the demonic in fear is quite plain in the case of 
our characteristic synaesthetics, and this fear again arises from 
the torn and disunited character of this type I once more quote 
a part of the record of the boxer, who in many respects is not at 
all timid 

"When I have to pass through many doors, I rush because I believe a ghost is 
following me to plunge a dagger between my head and cervical vertebra I duck, 
jump aside, and, quick as lightning, slam the door behind me so that the ghost 
cannot follow The world is peopled with demons During an evening’s walk, 
I lose my psychic balance it seems to me I have gone down in a ship and, separated 
from all mg things am walking along the sea bottom The evemng sky appears 
like the surface of the sea, which is sky-high above me Shuddering terror over- 
comes me that a shark may grab me from behind I dare not go through parks, 
because a shark might be hidden in the jungle of seaweeds In between times is 
a quiet battle of reason The question of whether reality is attnbutable to these 
ideas or not remains unsettled, although they determine the action 
This fear of ghosts is intensified in states of depression One may not leave a 
leg hanging out of bed, because outside the bed it would come wilhm the reach of 
bad demons " 

Basing his stories on such experiences, he writes grotesque, 
phantastically gruesome tales after the manner of Edgar ^len 
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Foe His bizaxre fancy reminds one of the synaesthetic Victor 
Hugo and of the pronounced archaism of the synaesthetic Richard 
Wagner 

We now return to the i-type, the type with general and out- 
wardly directed integration We throw a brief glance upon the 
types resulting when the integration outwards recedes more and 
more, together with the external world, and when at the same 
time the integration is inwards and together with it the inner 
world steps more and more into the foreground In purely 
experimental researches on integration, it first became necessary 
to differentiate between a T-1 and a T-2 type Experiments 
which with T-1 at once gave positive results did so with a second 
group, which we c ailed T-2, only under certain conditions, namely, 
only by means of vivid imagining 

A third group which did not react at all (they are those who 
are not at all outwardly integrated) need not be considered here. 
We find, for example, with the T-1 types that if, during the 
contemplation of a line drawn upon a piece of paper, one pulls 
their arms, theie very often suddenly takes place an optical 
change in the length of the line Wit h T-2 this does not mamfest 
itself at once but only as soon as the subjects vividly imagine 
that such pulling forces as they have j‘u-,t experienced act on the 
line also In the inner psychic life corresponding phenomena 
take place as m these elementary strata I'hesevpeople too stand 
m coherence (Kokareiiz), m connection with the world, but, 
exactly as in the above-mentioned experiment, always through 
the medium of an inner world of conceptions and ideas, which 
here has a firm existence of its own They do not surrender 
themselves to everything, like the naive and ever plastic, ever 
regenerative type T-1, but only to that which corresponds to 
their determinate, rigid world of ideas and of ideals Unmis- 
takably even here we always have to do with an outward integra- 
tion, because we sec thit even these ideal worlds do not entirely 
lack peneptual elements, but somehow bear the features of the 
external world But the ideal and the divine here do not shine 
forth as immediately from out the real as with type T-1 Type 
T-2 loves veils and distances For him the ideal world is not so 
near that he can touch it, it is not immanent to facts but it lies 
beyond the hills or in temporal distance, though it stdl bears the 
features of the transfigured real They also can still be poets 
and artists Lucke, experimentally and by means of structural 
philosophy, compares the T-1 types investigated by him to the 
Goethe type, the T-2 to the Schiller type 

Further details appear in the dissertations of V Lucke and H Well, which 
are about to be pubh^ed 
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On the other hand, those who are purely inwardly integrated 
can in general not become poets or artists Here there exists 
no surrendering to the outer world and to things, no binding to 
the world given by perceptual experience The purely inward 
integration or interconnection consists here in there being a firm 
line of life, faithfulness to one’s self, genuineness. Here it is mental 
complexes, belonging purely to the life of mind and will or to a 
sense of duty, which bring about integration, the unity of per- 
sonality It is only when these complexes are touched, as when 
man gets immersed in himself and retires from the outer world, 
that the outward sign of integration also shows itself Only then 
the otherwise dim eye becomes brilliant, whereas with type T-1 
we might say that it always carries the soul outside ^nsuous 
conceptions, especially of a visual kind, are here mostly absent, 
to a degree which would be surprising in other types There does 
not exist any inner connection with things, quite the reverse, 
things can serve only as material for actions, for practical work, 
or for the fulfilment of duty m the sense of Fichte 

Only immersion into the dark depths of the self and into the 
origins of the inner line of life can be expenenced as religious 
Only here the connection with the divine is sought 

In all these cases the most pronounced form of religious expe- 
rience IS not yet to be found It is only in converts that it mani- 
fests itself TheT:onverts who have been treated on the basis of 
vast material by E Scblink, one of my co-workers, have the 
aspects of a change of axis The axis round which existence 
revolves moves ouf of the world and the axon “ego” merges into 
God, into whose hands the convert feels himself to be completely 
surrendered And yet, in spite of this conformity, how enormously 
different, according to the type, the experiences in conversions are* 
I limit myself here to the quotation of some passages from our 
records The first is taken from an integrate: the second from 
a non-mtegratc In the first case, God is expenenced entirely 
emotionally, nearly sensuously and bodily, in the second case, 
emotion is entirely absent The experience is quite unsensuous 
and abstract 

The first case shows the characteristics of the integrated T-1 
type. Before being converted, as a young girl, she idways hod 

“so much fancy, such an impulse towards something exalted Especially m 
autumn I could hardly bring myself to stay id the house Away' Out of doors' 
Into the forest ' I was as if drunk, as if I must die if I did not get outdoors It 
was a passionate clinging to nature But I am now freed from it by the Lord I 
am entirely in the Lord It still gives me pleasure, but it no longer seems to draw 
me away 
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"To be in God, to be near God, I feel aa something aubbme One cannot 
describe it. There are services and hours when God can be felt in us " 

(“Can you paraphrase the feeling more m detail?") "If I may say so it is a dmne 
feeling of awe' As of being entranced When I rose from prayer, I 

felt reborn I have experienced God almost bodily It is a youthful 

force arising out of the inner life and tabng hold of my body ’ 

Again and again the characterization, “quite different.” Divine 
joy is a ]oy “quite different” from any ordinary joy 

Not only here but also elsewhere we are reminded of the charac- 
terizations of the “luminous” in Rudolf Otlu's classical work 
Das Heihge (The Divine) But none of the persons we examined 
were influenced by it. They are simple jteople and have never 
taken any interest in theology and philosophy 

Another example is that of a man with a hard nature, a pro- 
nounced soldier type, in his profession as a teacher feared on 
account of hardness and seventy, in war a reckless leader of 
attacking detachments (fiturmtTuppe) Conversion took jilace 
when his child mot with a fatal accident 

"My conversion was a purely rutiomil decision Wilh me pnncipallv the 
merely rational facts have been at play, nothing else I had a life without God 
behind me, then my Httention was drawn to >liia and God revealed himself to me 
by the love of his judgment And then, as a cool, reflective mail having stood 
under the discipline of mental training, one is naturally ready at once to sum up 
the results ‘Now go and submit yourself unto this God ’ My conversion was a 
purely rational decision heelings were quite spared to me in it Alsu at my child s 
death I was entirely spared pain Kverything was m ire ratginal It had become 
dear to me that niy child had to die, in order that my God might prove his love 
for me 

" I always kept myself quite free from feelings 1 was quite dear about it. that 
this (i e , the communion with God) is a deadly serious affair 1 was quite clear 
that the dangerous side in the commiuuun with God is that one's emotions can 

r i astray 1 always was rejielled by people who spoke emotionally of the divine 
then knew ‘Either this m,in is in danger of going astray, or he has gone astray 
already ' The l,ord also has kept people away from emotions Let the dead bury 
their dead ' ' 

Occa.sionall.v the doubt has been raised that the investigabon 
of types might make truth relative, by taking everything equally 
seriously, i e , by taking nothing seriously. 1 am going to con- 
tradict this entirely mistaken view in otlier articles in a more 
detailed way InvcstigatioiLs of types do not lead to relativism, 
but to a standpoint of relativity, to a neo-Leibnitzian perspective. 
In the doctrine of knowledge, which as a basis makes use of the 
typology of thinking and knowing, it can be demonstrated very 
precisely that the mental structures of the different types com- 
prehend different sides, so to say, different perspective views of 
the real In this article there is only space to prove my view 

This IS proved in a Kategonenlehre on winch the author is now working 
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that in religious life the same rules hold good as in the sphere 
of values 

We arc convinc-ed that the importance of such typological re- 
searches goes beyond the range of psychology and into that of 
the jihilosoiiliy of values A philosophy of values, having as 
basis the knowledge of the different forms of the experience of 
values, will see clearer in many questions Such a doctrine of 
v.ilues will possess a theorctieal but especially a great practical 
importance It will lead to a deeper tolerance Many discussions 
in the sphere of the philosophy of values suffer from the author’s 
knowing only his way of experiencing values, and from his quite 
Ignoring the other ways For ev’crybody is, so to speak, fettered 
to the barriers of his own type Scheler, for example, in his 
important writings on the philosophy of religion proves himself 
to belong entirely to the T-1 type Herein lies the weakness of 
his excellent works His polemics against modern times and 
against the Protestant world, and his exclusive glorification of 
the Roman C.itholie Middle Ages, especially of Augustimsm, 
are brought about chiefly by his not knowing the T-2 type and those 
wlio hai c only inward integration He, therefore, does not know 
people who are religious in quite a different way, whether they 
arc Roman (lathohcs or Protestants 

In studying mental structures one recognizes how values and 
non-values arc 'ouiilcd together, and in consequence of this 
knowledge one will learn better how to avoid non-values We 
have mentioned already that the records of our first case of 
conversion, where we had to do with a simple person who had 
not the slighicst knowledge of theology, remmcls one of Otto’s 
description of the “luimnous ” In the second case, onjhe con- 
trary, we hciAc to do with an experience of God quite free from 
feeling and purely rational, winch seems originally to underlie 
another theological line of thought nowadays very widespread 
m Germany But just because religious experience here bears 
a purely rational c’haracler, there is great danger of gliding into 
dialectic construction and thereby stepping out of religious 
experience altogether In fact this line of thought has often met 
with the reproach that it is loo much inclined to dialectic con- 
struction and that it abandons the ground of religious experience. 
It IS manifest th.it there is a form of religious experience which 
essentially contains this danger, thus the investigations of types 
will be able to indicate in many cases the non-values coupled with 
values and even dangers 

Thereby we have hinted already that sueh a study of types not 
only serves the psychological description of the experience of 
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values but also the discovery of the values themselves, and thus 
also general philosophy and culture In this connection it is an 
important circumstance that the study of types brings about a 
widening of the horizon and an eye for values It breaks up the 
narrow bounds in which we are confirmed by our own type for 
experiencing values, and it teaches us to know kinds and inter- 
connections of values which otherwise would remain a closed 
book for us And progress in this sphere inevitably depends upon 
our having as wide an outlook as possible upon the sphere of 
values, for progress here is chiefly brought about by a synthesis 
of different values It is accomplished by various, even contra- 
dictory values being united in a higher synthesis and therebj' 
coming to agreement amongst one another *“ The strongest 
obstacle acting against a synthesis of this sort consists in the 
barriers of individuality and type, in which we are all locked up 
Typology, opening for us an insight into the world of other people, 
IS an efficient means of eliininalmg or at least weakening this 
obstacle 

Thus the work of psychology and philosophic anthropology takes 
iLs place in the wider held of philosophy, that philosophy which 
does not disdain its foundation on empirically assured facts. 

From Descartes up to Kant and his successors, modern phi- 
losophy has been struggling with the question concerning the 
meaning of consciousness Idealism, winch igave a definite 
answer to this question and which dominated the last phase of 
philosophizing, had overem|>hasized the iniport.aiice of conscious- 
ness At the present lime, idealism is believed to have failed, 
and nowadays, m tlie so-called ontologic.al lines of thought, the 
opposite mistake is being committed of ascribing hardly any 
importance wlnitever to consciousness But it is certain that 
consciousness is a .system of coordinates, a basis of reference in 
which the real is gn en, whatever the essence may be, and different 
structures of consciousness are different coordiiuite systems 
Idealism was bound to fail ou account of its lack of a wcll-dcnved 
and insured doctrine of c onsc-iousncss and because it fought 
.against the rcc ognitioii of the real Our psychological and anthro- 
pological work aims at such a doctrine of consciousness, and, by 
being founded upon facts, will avoid all the exaggerations of 
idealism, helping at the same time to det.ach from it that timeless 

It seems .IS if Aristotle, the rcul founder of scieniifio elliics, had already known 
this, or ut least had hud a presentiment of it At any rate Nicolai Hartmann 
(Berlin & Leipzig E link 19^0) interprets the Aristotelian concept in this sense 
According to him, Anslolle did not reallv mean an average of values but a syn- 
thesis of values This histonud luLerprctalion has not Wen left unchallenged, 
however 
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nucleus which can be taken over into the realistic epoch of thinking 
of the future 

Every correct and tenable insight holds good also in practice 
The treatment of phdosophic questions on the basis of psychology 
and philosophic anthropology will not only open up important 
theoretical insights but wdl also assume practical importance 
That can best be explained by the example of typology discussed 
here We have hinted already that such a typological treatment 
of fundamental mental questions must lead to a wider tolerance 
This IS of importance with regard to the re-ordering of human 
relationships which is being aimed at everywhere in the world 
today and which is to be based upon men’s no longer fighting and 
destroying one another, but striving to come to a mutual under- 
standing Here we, once more, refer to the examples discussed in 
this short article 

According to our experiences, the general and outwardly inte- 
grated type IS much commoner and much more pronounced 
in the west of Germany than m the north Our most pronounced 
cases of the T-1 type came from western Germany On the other 
hand, the purely inwardly integrated type seems to prevail in 
northern Germany and at the coast Most of the subjects of this 
kind examined by us came from there The west of Germany is 
predominantly Roman Catholic — ^the north, Protestant It 
now seems to me, certain that the stronger inclination of the west 
towards C athohcisni and that of the north towards Protestantism 
are connected with the different diffusion of human types and 
their different ways of experiencing the world For it is clear that 
the T-1 type, generally and outwardly integrated, stands in an 
inner relationship to Catholicism, and that the not at all out- 
wardly but purely inwardly integrated type stands in an essential 
relation to Protestantism, because I*rotestantism leads man to de- 
pend exclusively upon his inner being and thus < orresponds to the 
nature of the inwardly integrated type Catholicism seeks to 
bring the inner and the outer world into harmony, corresponding 
to the way the generally and outwardly integrated type expenences 
the world Also the innermost being of man, his religious expe- 
rience, IS here connected with the outer. It is represented by 
symbols which appeal to the senses, and man appears within his 
innermost nature not solely dependent upon himself, but belonging 
to an outward community, the Church Both kinds of experience 
have their deeper meaning If through the doctrine of types we 
learn to know their peculiarity and their significance, we shall 
also do justice to people who are constituted differently from 
ourselves The representatives of the various faiths will then 
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no longer fight enrh other but will rather strive towards mutual 
understanding 

And with nations it is the same as with faiths Nations also 
stand in relation to the psychophysical fundamental types, m 
one people one fundamental type prevails, in another people 
another type We have experimental results for this contention 
too Here, too, typological contemplation will lead to a more 
deeply rooted tolerance It will bring about peace, or, let us rather 
say. It will prepare the way for peace For that is a great and 
heavy task Its solution will require patient work for a long time 
to come But science must help according to its powers. The 
study of the fundamental psychophysical types also promotes 
the study of nations and puts the merits of each single nation into 
the best light It explodes all barriers of individuality, which 
prevent us from seeing strange values Typological contemplation 
leads us to a conception which considers the separate types, as 
well as the various nations, as being instruments of a great or- 
chestra. It will be everybody’s first duty to take care that his 
own voice gives a pure tone but he will honor the others too, 
conscious that all are necessary and must complement each other 
in harmonic cooperation 
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FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 

D. Werneb Gbuehn 

JJniverady of Berlin 

Every science has its Achilles’ heel It has problems which 
seem difficult or even impossible to solve It has results which 
lack the certainty and precision of exact science We know of 
such problems also in modern empirical psychology This will 
not surprise us if we know the history of psychology and its 
unparalleled development in the twentieth century It has, 
in point of fact, been authoritatively stated that in a hundred 
years the history of scientific psychology will begin with the 
year 1900 Consequently, we need not give up the hojie that some 
problems which are unsolved today will yet lie solved satisfactorily 
as investigation advances 

In present-day psychology the status of the doctrine of feeling 
is particularly confused And yet it is precisely in this field that 
practical life demands peremptorily a clear answer This is true 
of all feelings, esjiecially of the aesthetic, moral, and religious 
feelings In the school we try to educate our children to reverence, 
piety, and trust. But what do we mean when we speak of rev- 
erence, piety, and trust^ It is obvious that they are mental 
states and that only a science of mental life tan make out what 
they are In the church wc cultivate various feelings’ solemnity, 
devoutness, meditation, abandonment, active love What 
sort of feelings are these ^ It is obvious that psychology must 
know the answer Ever sinee Schleiermachcr, which means for 
the last one hundred and twenty-eight years, all religious proc- 
esses have been quite generally referred to the affective side of 
mental life If, then, the investigation of feeling eannot answer 
these questions, the cultivation of the spiritual life must of necessity 
remain purely external — as external as the raising of hothouse 
plants when their cultivator knows nothing about all his various 
plants except that they belong to the large group of “flowers ’’ 

Such deficiency will be felt m particular when very rare and 
delicate plants are intrusted to the gardener It is then eertain 
that in the hands of a gardener so uninformed the very best 
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RDcl finest plants will be ruined. And do not the aesthetic, moral, 
and religious feelings belong to the noblest and most delicate 
experiences which a man can have? Are not the finely shaded, 
deeper feelings, which take place in the mind of a highly civilized 
man (Kidturmensch), an irreplaceable condition for any profound 
and genuine civilization (Knltur)? However one may regard 
religion, one must admit that these very delicate feelings of 
evaluation require tender care if they are not to perish utterly 
in a harsh, material world But before we ca.i cultivate feelings 
we must know them 

I The Sitcation in Modern Pbycholoov 

Let us look for a moment at present-day psychology, as far 
as the time placed at our disposal permits What can it tell us 
concerning the study of feeling, particularly religions feeling’ 

Six years ago there appeared a searching investigation of the 
mental structure of religious exjierience by iiiy late teacher, 
Karl Girgensohn That work, which was originally intended 
as a contribution to the theory of religious feeling and as an 
exact test of Schleieriiiacher’s theory of religion, attracted so 
much attention that, despite its scope and the poverty of the 
years after the World War, it was fully sold out in only five years. 
In a first section the book gives a brief cxposijion of the various 
contemporary theories of feehiig Practically all psychologists 
who have worked at feeling are quoted W Wundt, O Kulpe, 
H. Ebbinghaus, K Buliler, E Durr, S Witasek, A Messer, 
C Stiimpf, and also R Ldgerborg, W James, C Lange, T Ribot, 
H Munsterberg, G Stomng, F Jodi, T Lipps, H Maier, 
O V d I’fordten, R Muller-Freienfels, R Honigswald, K Oester- 
reich, J Orth, and others 

And what are the established results^ The answer is a crushing 
one for scientific psychology It can be put in a few words. 
Psychology is very far from agreement on what feelings are, what 
mental states belong under them, and what their principal classes 
are When every investigator today sets up his own theory of 
feeling, it simply means that psychology as science must answer 
honestly: ignoramus And of religious feeling wc know least. 
It IS but slight consolation to know that the expression “feeling” 
{das Gf^vM) occurs for the first time in the year 1691 (J Orth), 
and that it was introduced into scientific psychology only a 
hundred years later by Tetens and especially by Kant, while 
thought (ideation) and will have been elaborated for centuries. 
In view of the situation described, wc may well surmise the 
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presence of important methodic errors which hinder the steady 
advance of the modern investigation of feeling 

No change in this situation is indicated by the present attempt 
to carry on again with a purely rational psychology — to elucidate 
the nature of feeling in a purely conceptual manner (the Austrians 
A V Memong, W Schmied-Kowarzik. and others, in part also 
the phenomenologists £ Husserl, M. Scheler, and others). 
Such work is, of course, meritorious It must, however, be joined 
to empirical observation of actual mental life; it must follow, 
not precede If not, it becomes speculative, it brings certain 
theories arbitrarJy into the actual state of affairs, and so confuses, 
instead of amplifying, the psychological picture, it generalizes 
before it has apprehended the fullness of redity, and so makes for 
triteness From this error, ,T Leuba, S Freud, and £ Jones are 
not altogether free The apparent unanimity which distinguishes 
this group of rational theories of feeling favorably from all other 
theories is, consequently, merely artificial; it is obtained through 
the relinquishment of exact observation 

If science has not yet been able to set up a consistent theory 
of feeling, it seems reasonable to turn back to the language of 
everyday life This method is also followed, as we know, by the 
experimental psychology of the higher mental life, its most refined 
analyses always start out from the subjects’ everyday vocabulary. 
So we inquire What do we mean in ordinary life when we speak 
of feeling? What mental processes are in that case reckoned among 
feelmgs? 

The answer goes as follows In everyday life we are acquainted 
with an infinite number of feelings Every dim or obscure stirring 
of mental life is designated by that name. Indeed, the concept, 
feehng, has become a veritable lumber-room into which we promptly 
throw any internal process that we cannot or will not designate 
clearly. A large number of such feelings have been already recog- 
nized by the so-called pure psychologists, who, since the beginning 
of the last century, have opposed the psychology of associa- 
tionism, who stress exact description, and make no resort to 
experiment F Brentano, Volkelt, W Dilthey, £. Spranger, 
T Elsenhans, F Jodi, v Aster, Pfander, and others, my Munich 
teacher, T Lipps, also takes a leading position among them In 
the field of the psychology of religion we can mention R. Otto, 
F Heller, I W. Hauer, and, in part, W. James and M. Scheler. 
They have the merit of having directed attention to the large 
variety of religious feelings, fear, fnght, awe, regret, calm, 
exaltation, devoutness, and so on. 
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E. B. Titchener, m his Text-Book of Psychology,' mentions 
casually 54 different feelings A Messer, in an experimental 
investigation (1006), also makes casual mention of 70 feelings. 
I have in my possession a list, which I happened to £nd four years 
ago and which has not yet bmii published, m it are discriminated 
525 feelings of common parlance. The number has since further 
increased by about 50 feelings, and can easily be still more amplified. 
Wundt, consequently, was right in his surmise that the number of 
feelings is larger than the number of sensation i, as of these it is 
already possible to differentiate 1300 separate kinds (Orth). 

But what can we do with so many feelings? Obviously, nothing 
more than with the two feelings, pleasantness and unpleasantness. 
Application requires an ordering, a grouping of this multiphcity; 
else nothing can be done with it W'e have just seen, however, 
that scientific psychology has so far been unable to give us such 
an arrangement Neither the logmans, who wrongly call them- 
selves Analyhker, nor the pure psychologists, now known also 
as phenomenologists, go very much further than ordinary observa- 
tion does It IS obvious that science must take altogether new 
roads in order to get ahead in this difficult field Let us now turn 
to these new roads, and first of all to the important question of 
method 

II Methoob 

In the history of psychology the year 1900 means very much, 
because at about that time Oswald Kulpe had already found 
altogether new methods for the exact determination of the higher 
mental life He was a pupil of Wilhelm Wundt, and had been 
trained by this great man of science in precise experimental 
observation The significance and the limits of the Wundtian 
experimental procedure and his doctrine of feeling are so generally 
known that we can pass over them Kulpe was not content with 
measuring, as Wundt had done, only the external reactions of 
feeling He went much farther He was primarily concerned 
with obtaining as complete a description as possible of the internal 
processes 

The details of our inner life we know only through self- 
observation If our self-observation were, in fact, reportable with 
full precision and exactness, we should now be already excellently 
informed concerning our inner life. Everything, therefore, depends 
upon improving self-observation as much as possible. How is 
this improvement to be obtained? There are three places in an 

> German edition by O Klexnm, Lekrbvch der Paychologie (Leipzig Berth, 
1910), I, 225 
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experiment wJiere it comes in in the exjierience, in the observa- 
tion, and in the report More precisely, it means that the desired 
experience of tlie subject can be jiroiluced in accordance with a 
regular plan, that the subject’s self-observation can be made very 
much more exact by the aid of special measures, and that the 
subj'ect’s report of the results of his observation can be rendered 
as precise as possible (by recording it immediately, by tlie use of 
shorthand, by increased practice, and so on) In the simple 
formula, experiencc-observation-report, is in fact summed up the 
whole of tlie ingenious technical advance which Kulpe achieved. 
Hon great this advance is we realize also when we consider that, 
methodically, even the remarkable psychological descriptions of 
the poets have a similar origin What gives their portrayals its 
exclusive value is the depth and the individuality of their expe- 
rience, the accuracy of their observation, and the consummate 
art of their narration. 

The practical success of the Kulpean procedure has been 
demonstrated by his pupils, the so-called Wurzburg School: 
K Marbe, II J Walt, A Messer, K Buliler, A (Irunbaum, 
G Storring, B Schanof, O Sclz, L Rangette, J. Lmdworsky, 
A Westphal, N Acli, J Orth, K Koffka, A Mager, Segal, 
Legowsky, Michotte, I’rum, (in the jxsychology of religion especially) 
T L Haring, K Girgeiisohn, W Stahlin, A Canesi, W Gruehn, 
and others As I showed in my 1924 review, this school has subject- 
ed to exact investigation the most varied provinces of mind idea- 
tional activity, thought, the processes of volition and the affective 
life (Orth and Stomng), the processes of aesthetics, choice, and 
evaluation, and the religious experience 

The progress thus achieved is not slight To be sure, in com- 
parLson with the great advances which, with the help of improved 
methods, can certainly be made in the next decades, it is infini- 
tesimally small It IS not small when compared with our psycho- 
logical knowledge to date For it is quite astonishing how every 
one of the investigations already made has brought to light from 
the depths of mental life utterly new material Connections, acts, 
even the course of individual acts, which formerly were closed 
to observation, are becoming clearly discernible Most important 
of all, almost every investigation confirms the results of preceding 
investigations, so that in this way we are finally getting again in 
psychology concordant, hence certain, scientific judgments The 
sole disadvantage, the l.abonousness, and the length of these 
investigations, does not counterbalance seriously the great 
advantages We may then exjiect that this experimental mode of 
research will soon receive another impetus, after having suffered 
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in Europe from Kulpe’s death and from the post-war mania of 
uncritical speculation 

Just a few words more about the methods of investigation 
of religious feeling I disregard A F Shand’s thoroughgoing 
investigation, since it analyzes primarily the instinctive life and, 
furthermore, pursues different methods 

Already in 1903, J Orth published results in accordance with 
the Kulpean method His stimuli were tuning-fork tones, odors, 
colored figures, noises, lines, and points The ciuicrete results were 
rather slight Yet the discovery of a particular class of experiences, 
Bewnsstneinslagen, as he called them on Marbe’s suggestion, was 
a very valuable outcome Though before unknown, they play 
a big rdle in the mental states which are designated as feeling 
They enter into connection with the feelings of doubt, certainty, 
uncertainty, contrast, acquiescence, iininediate cognition, and 
so on 

In 1914, W Stahhn went farther lie presented to hi- subjects 
selected religious passages These passages evoked certain 
impressions and feelings, of which a detailed repoii we- required. 
He, too, came across peculiar, as y«t unknown factors of feeling, 
which became understood as a result of later studies 

Then came K Girgcnsohn In his work, which we have already 
mentioned, he followed uji the rehgioiis feelings in a most com- 
prehensive manner He presented to Ins subjects carefully 
selected religious c'oinpositions, which he had them read a number 
of times during the experimental period After every reading, 
the .subject had to reiiort in detail upon his experiences during 
the reading There were twenty-eight compositions and fourteen 
subjects There were also supplementary association experi- 
ments, carefully planned conversations on religious questions, 
and the like It will interest Americans to know that this study 
was preceded by experiments, in 1909-10, which were carried 
out with a combination of Starbuck’s questionnaire The results 
of this most important work will lie treated in the following section 
The method is still imperfect, as Girgensohn himself admitted 
It gives us insight more into the statics than into the dynamics 
of religious life Yet Girgensohn, like James, know'S how to handle 
masterfully an imperfect method 

In 1913, and independently of Girgensohn, T L Haring, 
another pupil of Kulpe, published a study of the processes of 
evaluation Provided with a large stock of stimulus-words and 
carefully chosen instructions, he follows up the processes, which 
have not yet received experimental treatment, of logical, economic, 
aesthetic, and moral evaluation But his results, as I have shown 
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and as Haring admitted, still do not go very deep and are im- 
portant rhiefly to logical evaluation The lack of preliminary work 
in this difficult held and a pronounced speculative disposition 
rendered the getting of new facts difficult 

I began my studies of the experience of evaluation in 1913 by 
building upon the methods of my predecessors Instructions and 
stimulus-words were brought into closer relation to each other, 
reaction-times were reduced, and the stimulus-words were short- 
ened In this way I succeeded not only in scrutinizing minute 
processes but also in uncovering previously unknown mental 
structures Girgensohn, in particular, repeatedly pointed out 
the advance here achieved 

Afterward, H Lorenzsohn, one of my pupils, made a detailed 
study, by a similar method, of the most central religious feelings 
It IS to be hoped that he will soon be able to publish the results, 
which are novel in part and very interesting Other pupils of 
Girgensohn’s, C Schneider and £ Nobiling, have studied the 
individual and genetic aspects of religious experience 

A Canesi, a pupil of Gemelh and Kulpe, went so far as to inves- 
tigate experimentally the life of prayer He follows Girgensohn's 
investigations and mine, but he believes that he can do without 
a more refined experimental technique because his subjects are 
all selected and very pious This is a very instructive error To 
be sure, in this w/iy Canesi obtained results of a very high religious 
status, but the reports are not precise Thus his results, like those 
of Stahlin, who came at the begmning of this senes, in spite of 
a wealth of material derived from many subjects, are quite hazy 
and not perspicuous The attempts show convincingly that no 
other advantages can replace refinement of psychological technique 

Looking back, we see in the methodic development of the study 
of religious feeling an unretarded progress in depth The method 
has already become indispensable From fruitless speculations, 
from theories of the seat of feeling, from discord-producing 
conceptual analyses, and so on, our methods turn more and 
more to the individual concrete phenomena of mental life which 
are not too distant from ordinary life, and, by intensified self- 
observation, try to penetrate deep into the structure of mind. 
Thus they come closer and closer to real life, which the results in 
the last section will confirm 

Truly, the more precise these observations become in detail, the 
more do they require supplementary methods Microscopic obser- 
vation must be supplemented with macroscopic observation. The 
larger connections of mental life must not be forgotten on account 
of the details At this point the methods of pure psychology 
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(J. Volkelt and T Lipps) and of phenomenology (E Husserl 
and M Scheler), which we cnticized earlier, become extraordi- 
narily important The same is true of the modern psychology of 
Gestalt, whose need was early recognized by D J'. Schleiermacher, 
H Cornelius, C v Ehrenfels, and others, and which is now 
successfully represented by M Wertheimer, W. Kohler, K Koffka, 
F Krueger, K Buhler, F Sander, and others It has grown out 
of the realization that a one-sided analysis of mental life, a 
mere resolution into elements, is dangerous to scientific psy- 
chology and breaks up mind in an unreal manner At the same 
time It tries to find clear concepts for the unresolvable totality- 
character of mental life and of its individual structures and 
phenomena Yet it seems to me that this tendency which is 
gaining ground in Germany is to be invoked not in opposition 
to but as supplementing experimental analysis This was the 
standpoint of Girgensohn in his description of the religious states 
of pleasantness and unpleasantness (supra, p 383 ff ). In my 
Rdtgionspsyeholoffie, I, too, devoted a separate sec tion to synthetic 
normal psychology (p 106 ff ) Decisive advances m getting new 
facts are to be expected, as I believe* I have shown, chiefly from 
analytical experimentation 

III Results 

Girgensohn’s impressive analyses will long remam a model for 
the study of religious feeling He shows that subjects mean very 
different things when they talk of feelings, but, in the main, two 
classes of experiences In the first class, the observer’s self plays 
a decisive role, cither as self-perception or as self-function Gir- 
gensohn mentions in this connection agreement and rej'ection 
(cf supra, J Orth, activity and passivity). Thus it is certain 
acts, activities of the self, that are termed feelings In the second 
class, feeling has definite contents Either organic sensations 
appear (cf James-Lange's theory, Leuba, Freud), or the well- 
known feelings of pleasantness and unpleasantness, intuitive 
thoughts, or reproductive bases, memories, and impalpable 
cognition (cf supra, J Orth) Here very refined mental operations 
are regarded as feelings We can oidy mention the fact that 
Girgensohn has also veiy significant evidence for the nature of 
intuitive thinking, for the importance of organic sensations, for 
the topography of the field of consciousness, and the like 

The following result is particularly important If we take 
together all the mentioned factors of the rehgious affective life, 
we come close to the experience which Schleiermacher understood 
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by the terms, religion or feeling In the genuine religious expe- 
rience, ideas, discursive thinking, and processes of volition ore 
secondary The experimental psychology of religion has brought 
us farther It shows us that religion, or what is ordinarily under- 
stood as religious feeling, is a specific compound, synthesis, or 
Gestalt, in which the two groups just mentioned appear m intimate 
fusion with each ot^er It is at the same time self-function and 
mental operation 

Of special interest are the self-functions, a class of elementary 
mental processes for whose emphasis Girgensohn deserves credit 
In these functions or mental acts, the total self, the personality, 
enters into intimate personal relation with the idea of God It 
is already clear how important these results are to pedagogy 
Rationalism, voluntarism, the Herbarlian one-sided stress upon 
sense-presentation m education, impersonal “objective” religious 
instruction are absolutely mistaken The sources of the religious 
affective life he elsewhere 

In my studies of the experience of e\ahiation, I tried to supple- 
ment and carry on the investigations of Girgensohn Ills defini- 
tion of self-function is still very ambiguous We have seen that 
he subsumes under it activity, and he does the same with atten- 
tion and the like I succeeded — a jioini which Girgensohn himself 
had stressed — m throwing more light upon these sclf-functions. 

The central ^oiip I have called acts of iijipropri.ition They 
are specific mental acts which bear the character of experiences 
of inner contact Whatever thus comes into touc-li or most 
intimate contact with the self becomes a person, al possession of 
the self, becomes a part of it These processes bear the character 
of experiences in the highest degree, they aie “events” m mental 
life, they bear the character of microscopic conversions {Bekeh- 
rungen), as E D Starbuck has described them 'I'he impressions 
thus received form the depths of mental life They seem to have 
an outstanding share in the biiildmg-iii> of the individual self 
A peculiar hierarchical arrangement, a “mon,archical principle” 
(O Kulpe), brings the individual ide.is and thoughts into a sys- 
tematic connection of superordination and subordination In 
my Rehgionsjisychohgie, I descnlied the course and the stages 
of these acts In my Paychologie des Jvgendhehen, I pointed out 
pedagogical consequences of this discovery It appears that 
the important religious acts or “feelings" of faith ancl love follow 
exactly the same laws as the self-fiinc tions Indeed, that was to 
be expected 

I must content myself with the results I have given as examples 
of the modern investigation of religious feeling, although there 
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are other most noteworthy things to report upon in the above- 
mentioned works It IS generally admitted that the published 
protocols deserve special attention For they offer the possibility 
of studying with great refinement the true life of mind 
It IS especially important that these results may already be 
regarded as secure For we can clearly observe — in the studies 
of Orth, Stahhn, Girgensohn, Gruehn, ('ancsi, and also Haring, 
A. Bolley, and in those not yet published — ^how the same central 
processes, though variously and indei>endenlly executed and 
guided by different motives, appear again and again, are appre- 
hended from quite different points of view, but, as the method 
progresses, can be diagnosticated more and more umvocally 
At the same lime, we find conhrm.ition of certain casual (all 
the more refined non-experimental results are in a measure 
accidental), very interesting, but frequently contested results of 
non-expcnmcntal psychologists, in a larger context they become 
comjireliensible So, it seems to me, the doctrine of self-functions 
throws light upon some peculiar observations of medical psy- 
chology and of jiure ])sychology the conc-ept of transfc'r (Freud), 
identification ( Macdcr), empathj (Lipps, \’olkelt), love and 
hate (Breiitano, Si liclcr), and the concept of a depth dimension 
in mental life (J S Mill, Volkclt, Lipps, Scheler, Schmied- 
Kowarzik, Orth. Krueger, and others) 

If we take the results here described and tho^e only indicated, 
Girgensohn is cpiite right in saying that the first task of the 
psychology of religious feeling cau nosi, thanks to exiieriment, 
be regarded as solved, namely, the analysis of the fundamental 
elements and structures of religious life We are now faced with 
the sec-oud task, ecpially important and no easier, of the unitary 
arrangement of the most important religious feelings and the deeper 
imderstaiidiiig of all the immense variety of forms of religious life 
from the newdy obtained unitary points of view The execution 
of this task also oiieiis up ■very wide perspectives 

P’or the ])rogrc.ss of the doctrine of religious feeling here sketched 
IS of no small imiiorlaiice for the whole of mental life Let us, 
at the conclusion .is we have done at the beginning, look into these 
distances One hundred years ago German classical idealism 
(Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel) made the gigantic attempt of 
creating a unitary and comprehensive world-view of the whole 
of mociern science and civilization (Kultiir). After Plato and 
Aristotle, it was the second attempt of the sort iii the history of 
man The attemjit failed, and led, as we now clearly see, to the 
terrible debacle of present European civilization But now we 
see even more clearly the mistakes which frustrated the attempt 
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First, the last peaks of mental life were sought m mysticism 
(Fichte), and in religious rationalism (Hegel) — not in that still 
higher sphere m which, as I have shown, the inwardness of mys- 
ticism and the spirituality of intuitive thought combme into the 
mysterious experience of true piety As a result of this error, the 
nineteenth century clung to a false religiosity, and neglected 
those genuine sources out of which the peoples and civilizations 
of earlier centuries drew, again and again, rejuvenating power 

The second error was seen, hut could not then he eliminated 
Kant wanted to establish exact mental sciences — this was one of 
the starting-points of his famous Kntiken — ^which were to be 
as securely founded as the natural sciences To do this he had to 
have very comprehensive and precise work chiefly in the field of 
mental life, the common basis of all the mental sciences Since 
this work was not available, there resulted the familiar one-sided 
structure of science and civilization, the underestimation of the 
mental and the spiritual, the perverse overestimation of the 
material world, and the spintual debility of Europe These 
two errors stand in perspicuous connection with the doctrine of 
religious feeling 

Humanity is today working again with profound earnestness 
at a re-establishment of the whole of its material and spintual 
possession Again, as a hundred years ago, the unsolved problems 
come up Will we succeed in the exact treatment of the pro- 
found problems and in the attainment of the goal which Kant 
sawi* That it is not unattainable is shown in small part by the 
progress of experimental research m the field of religious feeling. 
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1)1S(.'1\SSI0N 

Dh ItBiMfur Dr (jruehn’a paper la now open for diarusaion May 1 call 
upon Dr Iluhler to jtleaae \oioc his opiniuni' 

Dr {ViiiMTmty of Vienna) 1 do not want to speak firsl in this dis- 

cussion 1 sliould prefer to he the List s|>eaker Dr Si hneider can answer as well 
ns I Do \()U agree to tliat^ 

Di< ID^uiiUT Stirelv Any questions or comnienU from anyone? I believe 
from my o\\ n impressions at several nalional (tm\entions of psychology in America, 
<it whuh 1 lui\e bi'Cii present, that ilit exjierimcntal attack on the psychology of 
religion us wi. should know it through the Kul|>c-(brgen8o]m method and from 
the woik of lluiilcr, Schneider and others is somewhat unknown .iinoiig American 
workers us vet 1 think that we should use this opportunity, having both Dr 
Uulilir and Dr Schneuler hero to ask any questions our lieiirts desire Ixit us 
start in 

Dn (Ohio Stall rniKmily) I should like to ask for a more complete 

analysis of Ihi sclf-funclion In religious feelings two kinds yyere mentioned, the 
bclf-fiim (ion and the objcct-fuiu lion 

I)n SciiNhiui'U HViffenbirq VoUeqe) This is not easy to exjilHiii m the short 
time lit our (lHpos.il It means th.it finally all religious experien(*e ran be aiidlyzcd 
mio two fuiu lions y\i bay. iii the more popular terminology into an emo- 
tion.ll fuiulion .iiid an iritdhdual function tliat is, the self-relaUHl function or 
ego-fundioii whidi has (|ualitati\c tones of emotional chariieler At the same 
time eyop> religious cxiK'neiicc goes inherently togi'ther with an objec tive relation, 
a more or less intuitive tlioughl ]>ro(ess This thought process is iin experience 
of a trunsceiuleiit object These two functions may be found in the psydiology 
of Augustine lie makes a difference between amarv and intelltqere in the religious 
experience \>e iilso h.ivc it in (he psyciiological observations of the inystieistb 

Dn Umss I understand, tlun, that this cgo-function, so far us religious feel- 
ings arc coneiTiied, is doimnunt 

Dh S(H^^ll)IK Ves, yes 

Dit lUlTllXll \i!ii 

Pii()>ESh()U ('kowl (Uitiurmtif of Michigan) As 1 understand it, the chief 
charuc (eristic of the teclini<|ue under discubsion was lliut of having persons explain, 
at some sort of reciucht tlieir feelings which are supiiused to be of a religious nature 
Without meaning to cnlicue, I bhould tike to ask the B[>eaker what his opinion is 
of a siniploiiieiitury method, that of employing the spontaneous religious writings 
of adulesc'cnts »s appunnl from diaries and religious poetry'' 

Di< ScHNEiDEit We do not put questions to our observers I think Dr (xruehn 
has been misunderstood 'flie jifcktsh is that we give religions stimuli, religious 
poeuis or better, short sinking religious sentences, we have tried it also with 
pK 1 iires and J tried if Jicre with religious tunes and melodies We give the stimulus 
and then the observer has, with lus definite Exngtellungy to read, hear, or see this 
stimulus and then give ub an introbpective reiMirt All other methods would be 
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useful as supplemontaiy methods, and whrn you read Gir^nsolm''; books you 
wiU find he also has often used such supplementary methodb 

Db Eriobon (Upaala College) Has it been observed in these ex^ieriments that 
the subject really changes his report, i e , that bis reaction is reported differently 
at different times? What came to my mind ^ as the suggestion given somewhere 
of the possibility that the physiologicrl condition of the subject has something to 
do witli his reaction to the religious stimuli 

Dr Schneider Certainly it has A complete description has to include all 
these things physiological condition, EtngteUung» i e, “general mood** Dr 
Encson's question refers to a genetic process Some relir'ous experiences con- 
tinuously change, but we can also observe some structural hues which run through 
all protocols, under all possible conditions To bring this out in detail I should have 
to cite too many instances 

Dr BttHLER 1 think Dr Schneider has answered all questions so well and so 
definitely that 1 have nothing more to add 




PART VII 

History of the Psychology of 
Feelings and Emotions 



CHAPTER 33 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
THEORY OF EMOTIONS 

G S. Brktt 

Umverstly of Toronlo 

It seems jiropcr that in a symposium on feelings and emotions 
some account should be given of the long history of the subject 
The development of all the sciences has been so rapid in the past 
century that no one can expect to find in the rec-ords of antiquity, 
or even of comparatively recent times, any significant addition 
to Icnowlcdgc But the function of the historian is quite distinct 
from that of the experimenter or the theorist In the common 
language of today, history is a cultural subject. It serves to open 
the mind to the long periods of time during which men have 
pursued truth It also proA ides a perspective in which it is pos- 
sible to sec the variety of interests which dominate research, 
often influencing the whole trend of thought for long penods of 
time and inclining men to accept theories which afterwards appear 
misguided and limited The historian, for better or for worse, 
IS committed to the labor of going back along the highway of 
progress and discovering the ideas and suggestions which, though 
no longer remembered m their original form, are none the less 
landmarks in the general advance 

In the limited time which this subject can claim on the program 
It would be futile to attempt any detailed history of what has 
been said about emotions Omissions will be numerous and can 
easily be pardoned While some subjects in the field of psychology 
have been more or less adequately traced by historians, there 
seems to be no adequate survey of the theories of emotion, and 
it IS to lie hoped that the task will be undertaken some day by 
someone with sufficient leisure and ability A probable reason 
for this state of affairs is the fact that no subject in the whole 
field of psychology is more complex or indeterminate than the 
emotions. The conditions under which they can be observed 
are not such as would naturally produce exact results, but those 
conditions are so common and so frequent that descriptions and 
classifications have been recorded from the earliest times and 
exist in bewildering confusion 
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All sfientific work emerges from a background of uncritical 
observation Though the earliest efforts may have little perma- 
nent value, they often contain elements of truth which help to 
direct thought into the right channels In so large and difficult 
a field as that of human behavior it would not be surprising if 
some shrewd observer, unhampered by the iK-cumulation of 
theories, were to make a contribution as valuable as it was simple 
Though the Greeks were by no means primitive, they came very 
near the beginning of Western civilization, and they may be 
said to have created the first systematic aciount of the human 
organism and its functions In so doing they started from a jiure 
and unprejudiced naturalism, which stands out in the history of 
thought as distinctively as Greek sculpture For the Greek 
thinker, man ■was an animal, distinguished from other animals 
by two characteristics the power of calculalive reason and the 
capacity for social organization The science of human conduct 
was a part of natural m icnce and the two great exponents of this 
theory, Plato and Aristotle, constrmted their interfintation of 
human life on the basis of the contemporary science of medicine 
Though the nenous system was at that time undiscovered, the 
apparatus at their disposal was not wholly inadequate The 
“humors” were a good basis for clinical descriptions The idea 
of a physiological balance was exiircssly foiinulated, disease, 
mental and physical, could be usefully • atalogued m terms of 
the excc'ss and defect in the quality and quanrtty of the humors 
The Hippocratic School was responsible for the authoritative 
statement which jiut all diseases on the same natural level and 
banished the supern,itural from the sphere of medicine 
The mental and the physical are only known in correlation, 
he would be a bold man who would assert more than that It 
IS therefore not contrary to the logic of scientific thought that 
sometimes one and sometimes the other should exhibit an inde- 
pendent achance J’sycliology as a science of behavior can go 
a long way in the analysis of conduct without committing itself 
to physiological dogmas Tlic fact that Greek jihysiology was 
not within sight of the real truth most of the time is not a reason 
for refusing to acknowledge the contributions made to psychology 
As a historical fact it is clc'ar that the psychological descriptions 
succeeded m spite of the defective physiology In the subjects 
with which we are now concerned the fundamental concept em- 
ployed was that of activity or vital motion With a large and 
generous outlook Plato calls this eras, popularly translated love 
but more correctly interpreted by the word libido Greek natural- 
ism, consciously opjiosed to the Oriental sentiments, took its 
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stand on the three fundamental ideas of food and drink and sex. 
Accordingly the emotional life is mainly dependent on the various 
manifestations of these three primary drives But the virtue of 
the Greek method is found m the skill with which these elementary 
forces are kept in relation with the progressive civilization of the 
human animal As the level of development rises, the nature of 
the satisfaction changes, aesthetic and intellectual satisfaction 
are as real as food and mating What Plato called eras Aristotle 
described as orens, the conation of the later Latin writers This 
IS simply the biological will-to-live, the life-energy itself In 
Aristotle the details are more systematically elaborated and we 
have a remarkably complete sketch of the evolution of conduct 
The primary elements are the purely somatic energies — the ferocity 
of the animal in defending its life and the hunger that seeks food. 
But with the expansion of life these develop into acquisitiveness, 
desire for fame, sensitiveness to insult, and all the other modifica- 
tions which accompany the evolution of the social group This 
sense for the different forms of the original affective state is a very 
interesting point Fear, for example, covers a variety of states 
ranging from timidity and dread of pain to that kind of fear 
which IS only possible to a creature that hopes and plans Many 
things cause fear, but they arc all reducible to one class the typical 
fear is fear of deatli, and all other causes are forms of this original 
type Similarly Aristotle makes a significant point when he 
distinguishes between the feeling which belongs to natural hunger 
and the craving which results from acquired habit and self- 
indulgence 

These suggestions must suffice at the present time to support 
the claim that the Greeks hold an important place in the history 
of this subjec t By taking a simple basis of “motion to” and “mo- 
tion from," tlie seeking and the avoiding reactions of modem 
writers, they were able to constract a plan of beliavior which still 
repays consideration The affective states were recognized as a 
distinct class, in them the subject undergoes a change in some 
way distinct from the changes which constitute jierception 
They are more deeply organic than intellectual processes, they 
move to action, for intellect cannot produce motion They are 
the various forms in which the original dynamic energy of life is 
expressed, for desire is the primary factor in life and the emotions 
are the deeper stirrings of nature That Aristotle thought feeling 
IS controlled chiefly by success or failure in the realization of 
purpose, conscious or unconscious, seems clearly indicated by 
his definition of pleasure as “the accompaniment of unimpeded 
actiMty ” 
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In popular thought the Stoics and Epicureans are considered 
to have been excessively preoccupied with the problems of feeling 
and emotion. There is truth in this view, but the popular tradi- 
tion omits the subtlety of their actual theories Both parties 
accepted the view that emotions are actually forms of motion, 
of being "moved,’’ as we say, emotions were reduc-ed to the for- 
mula of positive and negative directions of motion In the normal 
state the emotion in the proper sense was not found, all emotions 
were forms of disease, or, as vie should say, i.lmormal states of 
excitement The normal state was a point of equilibrium called 
tranquillity, a point on the sc-ale of feeling to which the person 
returns after divergence either toward elation or toward depres- 
sion Amid the lengthy moralizing of a school more mlerestra in 
controlling than analyzing emotions, there .are many acute de- 
scriptions which seem to express in cruder language the ideas of 
tension, relaxation, sthenic or asthenic states, and similar classi- 
fications revived in the last century Moreover this dex trine was 
not merely theoretical, for the variations of the pulse were elab- 
orately studied bj the Alexandrian schools of mcdu'im There is 
an old stoiy of the Arab physician who discovered by variations 
of the pulse which lady of the harem n as disturbing the tranquillity 
of the royal patient The fact that this story appears in several 
forms IS good evidence of the extent to which the volume-pulse 
method was practically applied when emotional i^isturbances were 
suspected 

The Oriental wnters invariably describe emotions m terms of 
somatic conditions, and such picturesque phrases as “the bowels 
of mercy” perpetuate their memory The Greeks, too, employed 
a language which showed that they assigned emotional states a 
place in the middle parts of the bexly In spite of this there seems 
to be a widespread notion that all the older thcones were intellec- 
tuahstic and took no account of anything but a vague entity called 
a soul It IS true that as the science of behavior became more 
complex it was felt necessary to give the psychic factors a place 
in the description of emotions, but even so the important writers 
continued a form of bookkeeping by double entry anger, for 
example, might originate m the idea of the wrong inflicted but 
It was also a “ boiling of the blood about the heart " Psychologists, 
along with other people, w ill have to revise their ideas of mediaeval 
doctrines and cease to refer to that period as though it were exclu- 
sively an age of theological abstractions The chief defect of that 
age was a love of formal classifications and it is more than probable 
that we have not yet rec-overed from the influence it exerted on the 
earlier mcxlern writers It is to be recorded as a vii tiie of the classi- 
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cal Greek writers that they made no attempt to devise a complete 
list of emotions Fear, pity, love, hate, and some others are quoted 
as examples, but there is no systematic order and no finality is 
attempted 

The Revival of Learning merely brought into vogue the original 
Aristotelian and Stoic views Anstotle had expressly likened ani- 
mals to machines operated by the inner forces ]ust as a puppet 
IS worked by wires Descartes, anxious to exploit his physiology, 
revived this method of treatment It was an easy way of shaking 
off many difficult problems and offered a prospect of reducing 
emotions to the laws of mechanics, the dynamics of expansion and 
contraction were adequate to explain the affective or passive 
states The fashion spread rapidly because all theory was tem- 
poranly in bondage to the clearness and distinctness of the ideas 
which Galileo formulated It was a fallacious simplicity, but of a 
kind which has often made an equally successful appeal Also it 
could easily be combined with the formulae that survived in the 
Aristotelian tradition Hobbes, insjured by Galileo, proceeded to 
reduce all mental phenomena to modes of motion and reproduced 
verbatim his own translation of Aristotle's RheUmc Malebranche, 
intoxicated by the ('artesian wine, emphasized contractions and 
dilatations so effectively that he has been proclaimed the fore- 
runner of James and Lange, a discovery which is less remarkable 
when we rememljer that Lange refers to Malebranche as virtually 
anticipating his Uicory The "machinamcntum corporis” was a 
regulative idea in the eighteenth century and slowly jienetrated 
the last strongholds of rationalism Rut it remained a barren 
theory, a testimony to the futility of all attemi>ts to reduce 
experience to the artificial language of mechanics 

The subject of emotions was saved from complete extinction 
by the infiucnce of two new movements — the novel and biology 
The sudden emergence of the novel in the middle of the eighteenth 
centuiy is a curious event Theie can be no reasonable doubt that 
it was a by-product, of the individualistic jihilosophy which had 
conquered England and France The sentimental superseded the 
rational, the sentimental journey and the sentimental novel were 
now fashionable, and the rigidity of logical systems was ignored 
The Romantic School was interested in the variety of human emo- 
tions and popularized the idea that emotions were really important 
As students of life the Romantics joined hands with the biologists, 
notably in the case of Goethe who was an epitome of the whole 
movement There are still no greater descriptions of the emotional 
life of individuals than those produced during this period Psy- 
chologists have made too little use of this literature, though Shand 
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set a good example and Miss Edgell has recently drawn attention 
to It. On the more scientific side we find at tins period a revived 
interest in the physical expression of the emotions Sir Charles 
Bell’s Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression may be called the 
first attempt to make a science of expression The way for this had 
really been prepared by the great artists — to artists and actors 
the psychologists owe a considerable debt 

From this point progress during the nineteenth century has 
been considerable and varied The names of VI undt, Darwin, and 
Bain naturally rise in Ihc mind, and at the present tune in this, as 
in all branches of psychology, we may say of the workers that their 
name is legion The object of this rapid survey is twofold First, 
in the interests of the historical appro.i( li I have aimed to suggest 
how much thtre is to correct in current opinions about our pred- 
ecessors and how much might be gamed by adorning psychology 
with the greatness of its own tradition Secondly, I have tried to 
trace the variety of iiileresls which converge on this >■ object of 
emotions At the present time they seem to run parallel There 
are first, the descrijition and classification of normal emotions, 
second, the exiicrimental analysis, third, the contributions from 
the field of abnormal jisyi-hology, psychoanalysis, and the like 
In all this there is great confusion and variety of opinion A list 
of emotions implies that there are emotions to be listed If the 
list is correlated with a list of instincts, tlicre is a d/iuble implication, 
namely, that there art both instmi'ts and emotions and that they 
are related in some definite way This structure would collapse 
if either instincts or emotions were found to be illusory entities 
There is no doubt about the utility of such schemes but at the same 
time there is no guarantee of their finality or adequacy We must 
accept the lesson of history, that a new’ truth is generally discovered 
later to have been a half-truth The experimental appi oach has a 
hard task in the case of emotions It plays its part in determining 
the endosomatic responses and they are jicrhaps the most definite 
factors today in the whole range of literature on the emotions 
But whether wc talk of secretions or galvanometric measurements 
it IS very obvious that we are only selectmg one aspect of a total 
response; there is no successful generalization of the facts and no 
satisfactory explanation of the causation or the correlation implied 
When we turn from the experimental to the clinical approach, 
we seem to be in another world For those who reject the un- 
coifscious altogether, there can be little mteresl in the study of 
this material and the opponents are apparently irreconcilable 
I cannot jiretcnd to pass any judgment on the merits of the case, 
but a study of the recent works in this field suggests the need for 
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some distinction between the emotions as usually described and 
the kind of expcnence which the chnical psychologist describes 
The influence of animal psychology and of the physiological schools 
that flourished in Germany has been allowed to obscure the pos- 
sibility of an evolution of the emotions There is no a prion 
reason why the emotions should not evolve, the assumption that 
they do not seems to be little more than an oversight. If they 
did, the most natural and obvious mistake would be to confuse 
the different levels This has been the worst effect of the inter- 
pretation usually put on such theories as the James-Lange, be- 
cause they are indisputably right up to a certain point they are 
stretched over the rest of the area. It is noticeable that some 
writers are addicted to the use of the word biological, we are 
assured that the instincts and their visceral accompaniments 
are what they are because of their biological importance But, 
projierly speaking, this importance is known only to the theorist, 
an animal certainly does not exhibit fear or rage liecause self- 
preservation IS the first law of life The word biological, if it is 
given an exact meaning, implies a relation between the act and 
the consequences of the act for either the individual or the race 
This relation is no jiart of any behavior unless we assume that 
the behavior is influenced by memory or purpose Behavior is 
only biological for the scientific observer, for the agent it is 
psychological If the psychologist is confident that emotions are 
giit-reactioiis, he need not compheate matters by calling them 
biological We may, presumably, accept as an established fac-t 
that instincts are equivalent to muscular reactions and emotions 
equivalent to visceral reactions On this basis it would seem ad- 
visable to attempt a comparative study of emotions It may be 
that all the theories are right, but that they require to be sorted 
out on some evolutionary principle At one end of the scale the 
types of reaction would approximate a type of compound reflex 
response The instinct and the emotion would then be so far 
undifferentiated that the terms need not be discussed , the general 
diffusion of excitement would adequately account for all forms 
of behavior at this level The emotion as a differentiated factor 
would then emerge at that pomt on the scale of development at 
which we are prepared to say that a situation has meaning, using 
that word to denote any form of connection between the given 
situation and other situations either remembered or anticipated 
This higher level, defined m terms of organic development knd 
ultimately of brain-development, would carry with it more or less 
modified forms of the primitive type of reaction, it would be 
emotional both on account of the bodily reverberation and the 
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psychic tension In defense of this suggestion I would appeal to 
the very significant results reported by Helga Eng in the book 
called Experimental Investigaiione into the Emotional Life of the 
Child Compared with that of the Adult The results reported in 
this work are derived from exact experiments in which the measure- 
ment of physiological expression is the method of investigation. 
The definition of the emotion is therefore derived from the bodily 
changes and the investigation is in line with the modern methods 
in this respect But the conclusions show impoi I ant modifications 
and are particularly significant m demonstrating the difference 
between children and adults It is reported that in the case of 
stimuli employed objwtively by the experimenter, there was no 
difference between children and adults This is natural, because 
the stimuli were sensory and there would be no ground for suppos- 
ing that a direct response to such stimuli would differ in adults 
and children But it is reported that “in the spontaneous curves 
where the changes are caused by free personal psychic activity 
the mutter is otherwise ” Here a real differeiilia seeni' to be 
introduced by the more complex mentality of the adult, the 
relation between ideas comes into plav and the iharacter of the 
emotions changes 

The author of the work says “If a few of those investigators 
who have carried out plethysmograph investigations, such as 
Mosso and Canestriiii, find that the results point to the de- 
pendence of mind on matter, this must rest on an acquired mate- 
rialistic view of life ” That exjiression indicates the mqiortant 
point that a theory may be influenced by the fashion of the time 
at which It appeared In the reaction from a peculiar form of 
vagueness which belonged to Germany in the early nineteenth 
century, there was an almost hysterical demand for what was 
tangible and demonstrable to the scnse.s This w'as the time when 
It seemed plausible to say man is what he eats But that epoch 
IS definitely ended, nothing remains of it but the limited doctrine 
that physiological data are a part of all human behavior For the 
other part we are compelled to accept a type of causation which 
IS jjsychic and consists of ante<*edent events which qualify the 
subsequent acts cither as memories or as subconscious factors 
This point of view makes it possible to unify the general theory 
of emotions with the theory of abnormal phenomena All emo- 
tions begin from a stiiniiliis which disturbs the balance of the 
organism The response vanes with the nature of the orgamsm 
and IS more or less comjilex aci ording to the level of development 
Fear, for example, may induce flight and thereby cease to exist 
as an emotion, or it may imhice a complex state of antagonistic 
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Impulses producing inhibitions which augment the emotion; or 
it may persist as a conflict between a conscious purpose and an 
unconscious or co-conscious factor, which is equivalent to a 
reduction of energy with a sense of defective power This condition 
IS a state of fear such as occurs when there is no apparent cause 
of fear but nevertheless the situation is made the object of genuine 
fear 

The historical development which has been sketched seems to 
end in confusion and a demand for a reconstruction of the theory 
of emotions The most recent efforts to satisfy all the require- 
ments have not been described in detail because that process 
would be too fatiguing But their sigmflcance eems to he in the 
direction indicated by aU evolutionary methods The human 
animal has reached its present state of development through slow 
processes of growth and integration which are admitted to be the 
explanation of special cognitive functions There is no ground 
for divorcmg these functions from general bodily states, but there 
is also no reason for ignoring the possibility of great differences 
arising from the degree of cerebral development and integration. 
This seems to be the element of truth in the distinction which 
James retained between the “coarser” and the “subtler” emo- 
tions But that distinction smacks of a theory of values which is 
not wholly relevant to psychology The amendment which it 
requires must V'c looked for in another direction Instead of 
opposing one class of emotions to another we must recognize that 
any emotion may have distinct forms, as distinct as animal rage 
from righteous indignation As the one form has evolved from 
the other, in conformity with the general evolution of man, it 
may easily retain associations with its more primitive type or 
with allied tyjics In any case the relation between the emotion 
and the expression will become less fixed as the organism develops 
away from instinctive and stereotyped forms of reaction The 
more complex emotions (i e., the subtler), having had no specific 
associated reaction (such as is typical of animal behavior), will be 
capable of varied expression, and the expression will have no 
intimate connection with the cogmlive element — a point which 
might considerably assist the theorists who try to decide why we 
weep as successfully for j'oy as for sorrow. 

DISCUSSION 

1 

Dr Reymert May I be permitted a few remarks from the Chair about the 
small investigation of Helga Eng, to which Dr Brett seemed to attach altogether 
too much significance, and to which he referred at length This study was under- 
taken at the University of Oslo, from which I bail It meant a foUowmg-up of 
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the well-known works of Lehmann in Copenhagen — using his eipressive method. 
The arrangement of the plethysmographic apparatus was minutdj done by the 
director of the Physiological Institute, Dr Tonip As far as I remember, Dr Eng 
had just a few children and very few adult observers, most of them not psychologi- 
cally trained We all know the tremendou^y many sources of error in plethysmo- 
graphic work in general — and ^m this knowledge it should a prion be lumost 
impossible to undertake such work with children From the small number of 
observers and from the application of the method to children, it seems to me that 
all the many conclusions which the author draws from these ezpenments have at 
beat only a hypothetical value. The high-sounding title of suw a hmited study 
seems pretentious, and when Dr Eng even goes so far as t.i offer a solution of the 
general body-mental problem — on the basis of such experimentation — then we are 
way outside the simplest scientific logic I have permitted myself these remarks 
berause it often happens that philosophers are apt to use quotations and conclusions 
of this kind, without — as may be reasonable — being able to weigh or srrutmise the 
limitations and the possible sources of error inlirrent in the experimental method 
employed 
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Emotion in Relation to 
Eklucation 



CHAPTER 34 


TRAINING THE EMOTIONS 

John S Terry 
New York City 

Those of you who have listened to the learned and scientific 
jiapers on the feelings and emotions delivered here since last 
Wednesday, doubtless feel like the twelve-year-old boy who not 
long ago was presumably taking part in an arithmetic class The 
private school which he attended was a very modern one, using 
all up-to-date methods His teacher m this particular class 
noticed that he was not paying attention, and finally, when she 
asked him a question, he blandly ignored her 

“Why don’t you answer the question, John?” asked the teacher 
“Oh, I’m relaxing,” replied John 

One of his other teachers had told the children that when they 
felt a nervous strain they should relax Arithmetic made John 
nervous Perhaps psychology has done the same for you 

I recent ly read an account of a visit by two parents to another 
very modern school The children were learmng by doing. As 
the parents weni through one classroom they noticed that two 
boys were beating another over the head with a club 

“But,” asked the mother, “aren’t they hurting the child?” 
“Oh, yes,” replied the teacher “These children are studying 
the Whiskey Rebellion ” 

“Why, they're drunk,” said the mother 

“Certainly,” said the teacher “They’re drunk and they’ll 
soon be sick We use real equipment when possible. But today 
even the schools can’t get decent whiskey for their work ” 

The parents would not visit the class in literature studying 
“The Murders in the Rue Morgue ” 

At the very outset I want it clearly understood that my knowl- 
edge of psychology is not enough to permit me to understand what 
its battles are about And as to scientific knowledge of the emo- 
tions, I remember that William James, after reading the classics 
on the subject, said that he would as lief read verbal descriptions 
of the shapes of rocks in a New England field 

In spite of these facts, I hope to give you m the next few minutes 

1 Portiona of the discussion of Mr Terry’s paper have heen published in School 
during December, 1027, and January, 1928, and m subsequent issues 
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some thoughts on the need for more wholesome emotion m the life 
of America, for more attention to the emotional lives of the children 
m_ our schools, and to suggest a few methods that have been or 
might be used m this work 

A new emphasis is needed in our education, I feel sure We have 
gone ahead too much with the idea that training the minds of 
children is enough We give them intelligence tests, measure their 
mental possibihtics after a fashion, classify Ih m, and then put 
them through their intellectual paces, just as it their minds were 
the controlling factors iii their lives As a matter of fact, I think 
it is generally lielieveKl that Inc intellect plays not fifty per cent m 
determining what people are going to do with their lives l?ii- 
vironment and cir< umstances play the ir parts, but emotionalized 
attitudes play a much more important part Tii life, the heart 
plays a much bigger rfilc than the head 

James Harvey Bobinsoii, in his nolalile plea for sc lem e and the 
scientific method, recognized this when he said that onlj through 
a change in man's attitude tan intelligence play its part in 
civilization 

In December, 1925, I came to the conclusion that the schools 
were neglecting to fulfil their duties in guiding the cmulional de- 
velopment of children I visited a New York City junior high 
school for girls The principal tohl me of a serious problem ease. 

A girl had gone to a dance with a high-sc bool lipy He escorted 
her home and told her good-night The girl did not enter her 
home, but decided to see more of night life She wandered along 
the streets, bent on flirtation It happened that the man she 
finally s])oke to was sensible enough to take her to a policeman 
She then pretended to be suffermg from that tabloid disease known 
as amnesia 

I asked about the girl’s school record It was excellent Her 
grades were high, her conduct, good But her teachers investi- 
gated and found that outside the school this girl went to all the 
dances she possibly could She was a constant viewer of lurid 
moving pictures, in which virtue usually triumphs in order to 
please the censor, but always rather late Her home was crowded 
She had no privacy In other words, her whole life was being 
moulded not so much by her mental training in her school, as by 
outside forces jilaying on her emotions She frankly admitted 
that while she enjoyecl school, it had little mflucnce in di'termining 
her conduct after she left it in the afternoon 

I realized that here was a girl whose emotional life was an un- 
weeded garden She was evidently fearless, too much so, she was 
adventurous, ei en in the realm of lying And her school was mak- 
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ing no particular effort to guide her and show her how to develop 
her life emotionally 

I began to look around me, and saw that while we have an excess 
of emotional stimulants in American hfe, too many of them are ot 
the wrong sort I agree with the editors of CivUisahon tn the 
United Stales that “the most moving and pathetic fact in the 
social life of America is emotional and aesthetic starvation.” 

I find Americans attempting to feed their emotions They are 
avid for thrilling moving pictures and for jazzy radio programs, 
they buy tabloid magazines and confession magazines by the 
millions 

Sinclair Lewis criticizes the Babbitts for the poor intellects they 
display. The Rotarians are not after intellect In their business 
they use their brains In their get-togethers and social activities 
they try to feed their emotions Booth Tarkington has given a 
better picture of Babbitt in his novel The Plutocrat Tarkington 
shows the zest a Babbitt gets from his good fellowship and showing- 
oS No heartburnings here, rather a childhke zest in living 

I believe the fact that ours is called the jazz age is significant 
“Let me write a nation’s songs, and I’ll let who will write its laws, ” 
said some wise man Americans have been wrought upon by 
jazz music until the greater part of our social life, from “speak- 
easy” to ball-room, is negroid. This jazz music is easily reacted 
to, and it sets a whole nation dancing to primitive rhythms I 
wonder what is the effect on a sedate North Dakota family of 
radio jazz music and cutting-up broadcast from the Silver Slipper 
night club on footloose Broadway I read recently of a psychologist 
who had a jazz band perform for the sake of an elephant The 
elephant soon routed the players with well-directed spouts of water 
Perhaps he had more than human intelligence 

Amencans enjoyed the World War immensely It gave them 
a chance to blow off the lid of the emotional reservoir The lid 
has blown off only once since the war — when Charles A Lind- 
bergh stirred the nation to transports such as were never before 
aroused by one man’s heroic deed. 

After the war there developed a mood of futility that exists yet. 

If you want to see how cynical and hopeless young America is, 
read The American Caraean, a collection of short stones, plays, 
and poems, that the magazines wouldn’t print. 

Even the best of our creative artists seem ternbly depressed 
Sinclair Lewis has studied religion and I hear that he is actually 
so wrought up that his favonte sport is getting a crowd of boon 
companions together to sing hymns I believe that the man may 
become a revivalist at any minute There’s no doubt in my mind 
that Lewis is emotionally starved. The hymns do him good * 
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1 think that the intelligentsia in America are in the same plight 
that Darwin found himself in, in his later years In his youth he 
got the greatest pleasure from music In his old age he expressed 
profound regret that his intellect had so dominated his hfe that 
his emotional and aesthetic nature was atrophied 

I believe these generalizations are worth thinking about All 
psychologists agree that the emotions are extremely important. 
I expect that every scientist envies the fervor c‘ the religious man 
and knows that his own life is colorless in comparison 
The crime situation, with preachers, judges, and newspapers 
seeking panaceas, has brought about a great outcry for character 
training in the schools They would tram character, but they 
don’t know what it is They know it only when they see it 
manifested 

Various groups are tiying to find out what character is Oue 
scheme for finding out is most mteresting The researchers plan 
to investigate how men and women of acknowledged success 
and character react m certain social and moral situations They 
plan to ask the men and women to tell them It is devastating 
to think what a lot of lies, conscious and iinconsrious, will be 
told by those who are asked to give their reactions As one man 
put it, every autobiography is a he People refuse to undress 
their minds and souls for the public gaze 
Another method has lieen followed by President Daniel L Marsh 
of Boston University Last year he asked several hundred 
business men and his thousand seniors and graduate students 
what qualities or ideals a good man should jiossess The com- 
posite answers named the following qualities honesty, love, 
reverence, loyalty, industry, intelhgence, a moral sense, courage, 
justice, self-control, and patience Four ways of attaining these 
were given example and environment, education, that is, definite 
instruction, experience, and precept 

Such inquiries seem to me of little practical worth My reasons 
are obvious We all agree, for example, that loyalty is a desirable 
quality But loyalty to what? John Galsworthy in his play 
Loyalhes has given us some idea of the complexity of the question 
Shall we be loyal to self, to family, to friends, to race, to city, 
to state, to nation, to the ideal or to the practical? If a man 
begins consciously to try to be loyal, he’s apt to land in a mad 
ho^e So it IS with love 

Just one reference to a related field of inquiry Drs Hugh 
Hartshome and Mark A May have been using provocations 
tests They are making an investigation in cooperation with the 
Institute of Social and i^hgious Research, New York, in Teachers 
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College, Columbia Univcrsily They have been asking children 
all sorts of questions, from why they like their friends to what 
they would do in certain situations. 

In one of the provocations tests they asked this question 
“Henry saw a big bully strike a little boy, so Henry wdked up 
and gave the bully a real hard blow and knocked him down ” 
“Was Henry’s action right, excusable, or wrong?” Eighty-five 
per ( eiit of the sixth-grade diildren questioned said that Henry’s 
action was right, six per cent said it was excusable, and nine 
per cent said it was wrong Forty-five per cent of a class of 
graduate students thought Henry did right in knocking the bully 
down, forty-two per cent thought Henry’s deed excusable, and 
thirteen per cent thought he did wrong Messrs Ilartshorne 
and May had three points of value for the decisions They voted 
two points that Henry did wrong, and one that he was to be 
excused I expect the majority of us would agree with the judg- 
ment of the sixth-grade children 

I believe that such questions and answers are also of little 
practical value, for we cannot possibly tell how we would act, 
and therefore cannot safely pass judgment on others The only 
way to find out what we would do in Henry’s situation would be 
to sec a bully strike a child 

I suppose that it is practically impossible to determine just 
how important a, part the intellect plays in determining what 
jieojile will say and do under any stat^ conditions Tlierc is 
certainly no w'ay at jiresent to toll However, there is miu-h good 
authority which favors emotional attitudes as the strongest 
determinant of conduct There is strong distrust of tlic intellect 
as arbiter and guide Associate Superintendent Joseph M 
Sheehan of New York City recently quoted George Eliot as saying 
that to tram a cliild to reason about everything is to make him 
a monster This statement is in agreement with my belief that 
the feelings and emotions jilay a large part in determining a man’s 
action and W'orth 

Dr Cyril Burt, the English psychologist, defines character as 
“the sum total of those personal qualities of mind which do not 
constitute, or are not jiers aded by intelligence They are marked 
by feeling rather than skill ” Roback declares that character is 
“an enduring psychophysical disposition to inhibit instinctive 
impulses 111 aceordant c with a regulative principle ” Herbert 
Martin in his study Formative Foundations of Character states 
“Intelligence has long been regarded not only as of doubtful 
worth in the realm of morals, but as an altogether perilous pos- 
session Knowledge and moral peril vary directly ” Adam and 
Eve found this to be true 
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I agree with Dr Ira S Wile, who has quoted these authorities,^ 
that the motor part of emotion determines action and character; 
that the intelligent child is often harder to tram in desirable habits 
just because his intelligence shows him how better to feed his 
desires through habits of his o'a n formation 

I believe, therefore, that psychologists and educators should 
try to shape the emotional attitudes of pupils, despite the fact 
that there is no scientific working basis for procedure in the work 

Perhaps you will say that it is mipossible directly to train the 
emotions Of course a teacher cannot tell his pujiils to register 
love, tenderness, hate, fear, as would a movie director But 
we have found methods by which to tram the mind These 
methods are indirect too The educator can only teach The 
child must do the learning — so with the emotions 

I wish j'ou’d all think liack over your school years Did any- 
one ever tell you the importance of the feelings and emotions in 
your lives'* I’m afraid not 

Of course I’m rather late m urging Iraiiimg of the emotions 
Christ did it about two thousand vears ago T feel that He 
would have had more suciess with Ills doctrines if St Paul and 
some of Ills other followers had not intellectu.ilized them Saul’s 
conversion left him still a man of mtellecl, and he wrote too many 
letters 

Christ said to his disciples, “Love one another ’’ He also 
commanded them to love God with all their hearts Wt Paul 
jireachcd this too, but rather unconvincingly As Dr William 
Ilygnum Moss has often said to me, “Christ knew that a good 
man is a person of fine fcnilmg The man with the right feeling 
will do the right thing m practically every situation ’’ Christ 
was moral without trying to be But St Paul was intellectual, 
he hud a thorn m his flesh 

The influence of all religious leaders has lieeii due to theemotions 
Their whole success has depended on whether or not they could 
develop desired emotional attitudes in their followers Mohammed 
fired his followers with a flame that swept over Asia and Africa, 
and seared jiart of Europe 

I think the weakness of many religious organizations today 
lies m the fact that they have forgotten the fundamental need of 
emotional appeal The fundamentalists still use this appeal, 
but the modernists have lost ground through apjiealmg chiefly 
to the intellect It seems to me that the Catholic and the Chnstian 
Science Churches have been the most successful trainers of the 
emotions Please understand that I adhere to neither faith The 

^ lnteU%geidFaTen1hood{Ckvisi^o The University of Chicago Press, 1926), p 241. 
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Roman Catholics have this work down to a science. The Christian 
Science Church is certainly one of the most successful of all 
modem cults Study of the work of these two institutions should 
be a challenge to psychologists The Catholic ritual, confessional, 
and discipline have helped make success along this Ime possible 
The Christian Scientists train themselves by a kind of mental 
hygiene to forget the evil in life They sometimes succeed “ God 
IS love,” they say, until they actually believe it Their work 
offers a wealth of material to show how the mind ca^ control 
health, now the primary aim in education 
The schools themselves have, of course, attempted to develop 
attitudes, but more or less haphazardly The good teacher has 
always created interest by his enthusiasm and his ability to 
stir the curiosity of his pupils William Heard Kilpatrick has 
for years been pounding home the need for purposeful activity 
and performance followed by satisfaction. The junior high schools 
are using pupil clubs to bring about a sense of social cooperation 
Dr Harold Rugg, who was, I beheve, formerly an engineer, and 
IS now a psychologist in the Lincoln School, Teachers College, is an 
advocate of education in which art has at least three-fourths of the 
curriculum But the schools have not as yet any practical scien- 
tific knowledge as to how they should proceed in the cultivating of 
right emotional attitudes 

This province of the emotions educators have too long left to 
the artists It seems to me that teachers have the greater oppor- 
tunity I shall now give some of the methods which I think they 
might use to direct the emotional lives of children 
First of all, parents should understand to as great an extent as 
possible the emotions and how to build up good ones and destroy 
or replace evil ones Ssecond, teachers should be required to master 
all the available scientific knowledge as to methods of guiding the 
child’s emotional life and of stimulating good reactions and re- 
placing or killing bad ones There is very little knowledge avail- 
able as yet Third, parents and teachers should cultivate the 
best emotional attitudes in themselves 
Afterihese three, which are fundamental, come the ones directly 
affecting the child so as to develop good emotionahzed attitudes 
The six which follow were listed by Professor Thomas H Bnggs 
(4) precept, (5) formal instruction, (6) incidental instruction, 
(7) personal example, (8) experience followed by satisfaction, (9) 
ritual <- 

The next, number 10, Associate Superintendent Gustave Strau- 
benmliller of New York City, thinks most important of all It 
IS to guide children properly to influence each other 
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Number 11 is the use of personal conferences between pupil 
and teacher, a kind of modified confessional. 

While number IS may be closely related to many others, it is 
worth a place of its own It is this The child’s curiosity should 
be aroused so as to stir his interest 
^Number 13 Teaching and learning should be cooperative enter- 
prises, with the teacher a co-worker with the pupil 

Number 14 Children should be made conscious that their 
emotions affect their lives and should, with th( greatest care and 
skill, be made to analyze their past emotional reactions, with the 
consequent effects 

Number 15 ‘ All teaching should be bent toward educating the 
child for freedom, setting free his latent abilities, and developing 
his powers 

Number 16. The child should be given opportunity to learn to 
appreciate art in all its branches, and to develop any talent that 
he may show in art 

There are many possible ways, but these seem to me most im- 
portant A brief discussion of these suggested methods may serve 
to give an idea as to how I think thej might be used 

It IS axiomatic that the knowledge, attitudes, and work of 
parents and teachers are paramount Here we can hope for prog- 
ress because of the ever growing movements for parent-teacher 
cooperation and for adult education. 

As to the use of precept, I’m rather doubtful ‘It seems wrong to 
flood children with a lot of idealistic language which they may or 
may not understand or heed Most of us preach too much Pre- 
cepts seem to have been used from the beginning of the world, 
but even children are apt to see that many of them are half-truths 
or worse 

Their reactions may be surprising A father had two sons who 
drove recklessly. He put up a sign on the wall of the boys’ room 
“Safety First ’’ The boys turn^ the sign to the wall and wrote 
on the other side, “Aw, take a chance'” 

Formal instruction, such as courses in ethics, religion, etc , have 
been largely used, but the most valuable, it seems to me, is that 
which trains children through the use of situations that arise in 
their schools and in their neighborhoods 

Incidental instruction is perhaps the most easily available meth- 
od Superintendent of Schools William J O’Shea of New York 
City has stressed the necessity for teachers' using all subjects to 
develop the emotional and aesthetic aspects of the child’s nature. 
On October 11 he issued a pamphlet explaining how .study should 
be directed and with what aims The first aim, he said, should be 
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irunghls, apprenaiions, attitudes The second, moral traits and 
habits I'he third, the teacher should make himself useless by 
directing the student to take control of his own education 

Dr O'Shea has constantly encouraged the teaching that stresses 
the higher and finer elements of personality, and has decried the _ 
emphasis placed on methods of teaching, the imparting of facts, 
and testing, at the expense of the more important aim. He has 
declared that it is not so imjiortant that the pupils know all the 
facts of the American Revolution as that they be stirred by the 
sjurit of saciifice, patriotism, and democracy that made possible 
the birth of a new nation on this continent He has urged that 
geography be taught so as to develop appreciation for the majesty 
of nature and its contributions to man’s life Associate Superin- 
tendent Gustave Straubenmuller, as teacher and as official, has 
made geography one of the most vital, interesting, and inspiring 
of all the elementary school subjects m New York City 

The schools, from the elementary grades through the university, 
have made the mistake in many subjects of neglec^;ing this great 
emotional appeal Strangely enough, they have made their 
greatest mistake in teaching literature The child is not taught 
so much to appreciate the life that is in a poem or story as he is 
the language that is used to express it He is all too often driven 
to hate reading and books Our colleges and universities do even 
worse The students must learn all the known facts of the author’s 
life, the sources of his plots and ideas, tliey must study texts and 
language, and pay the scantest attention to the beauties before 
them I’oems, novels, plays, and short stones are primarily 
emotional, but one would never think so from seeing how they are 
taught 

1 once heard John Erskine say that he would like to make an 
experiment with two students One would spend four hours a day 
for ten years with Milton, the other, with Whitman At the end 
of the ten years Erskinc said he would analyze the minds and hearts 
of the students and find what the effects had been 

Without a doubt, incidental instruction, not only through the 
particular subjects studied but also through the use of current 
events, can be a most powerful lever in influenemg the emotions 
of pupils 

The use of personal example is of great importance Here 
hero-worship can play its part Rudolf Steiner said that if a 
school has a good, strong, wholesome principal everything Vilse 
con be taken for granted. 

But m this field other jiroblems arise Children are usually 
taught to reverence men high in public life Here the emotional 
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appeal is easily used, for the majority of political leaders who 
make a success do so through their appeal to the emr>tions I 
imagine, however, that the teachers of Indiana and Indianapohs 
would be opposed to this method now As one man remarked 
recently, only dead heroes are ^afe to be used in teaching youth 
The live ones are apt to get uito trouble Charles A Lindbergh 
seems to be one live hero who is all right for teaching purposes 
In the matter of example, the tea<‘her himself i« most important, 
his influence may be incalculable 

Experience followed by satisjaclum is so obvious a necessity in 
all human activity that it is accepted without question, though 
tins, too, should be subjected to some careful analysis We must 
realize that there are many kinds of satisfaction, some of them not 
particularly desirable A burglar doubtless enjoys experience 
followed by satisfaction when he gets away with a lot of swag 
Ritual we have great need of in our lives It seems necessary, 
and the schools are trying schemes whuh make use of it The 
Knighthood of Youth, with all the romamc, trujipings, and 
ceremonies of chivalry, is perhaps the most outstanding one 
The saluting of the flag is another great ritualistic s( heme 
Guiding children rightly to inflvenee eadi othir it of utmost 
importance Drs Ilartshornc and May, after prolonged research, 
have reported that their findings show the home to be the greatest 
influence m determining the child’s knowlulgc of right and wrong, 
that the club leaders may possibly have a slight influence, but 
that there is no evidence that day-school or Sund.iy-school 
teachers are contributors to the moral knowledge of ( hildren eithei 
directly or indirectly Hut there i.s much evidence that friends 
come second in importaiue after the home, and really do much 
to determine the child’s attitudes and actions Here, of course, 
lies tlie use of pujiil clubs, boy scout troojis, .md self-governing 
organizations If the jiupils .are allowed to work out problems 
of their own freely in the school through stxial cooperation and 
learning to work with one another, and incidentally to respect 
the rights of others, they are ajjt to carry over the attitudes 
formed into their outside aetivuties 

The use of (onferences between pupil and teacher would be a 
great boon Some believe that the teacher cannot be the father 
confessor, but I doubt that T believe that the confessional, 
now being u,sed in so many ways by psychologists and others, is 
on# of the chief sources of strength of the Catholic Church Of 
course, the Church requires that suffering or penance follow sin, 
and at least the intent that tin sin be not ( oinmitted again 
In their conferences the teachers would find most difficult 
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problems to solve, but with study and experience would come 
wisdom The visiting teachers are doing immensely valuable work 
in this field They, like the priest, persuade the sinner to give up 
his sin 

Curiosity is the greatest spur to interest, for it creates the desire 
to know and to exiienence Here is a subject related to incidental 
instruction, but, as I have already said, important enough for a 
separate classification As Bertrand Russell states, the pupil’s 
interest and not the teacher’s authority should be the motivating 
power in education Education would not have to be easy, 
even if this were the sole motivating power The teacher should 
know how to arouse the curiosity of his pupils to such a pitch 
that they would work to find the truth just as the athlete bores 
himself with arduous training in order to win a football game, and 
incidentally builds a strong body 

My next point closely follows that of interest. Teacher and 
pupil should be cooperative vjorkers searching for interesting truth 
There should be no sense of superiority in the teacher He should 
grow as he teaches even little children — for the small ones are 
just as interesting, emotionally and mentally, as adults The 
teacher should not be so much the instructor, pouring knowledge 
in, as the educator who shows the pupil bow to draw out of himself 
his abilities and powers Children do not need teaching, they 
need understanding and freedom The teacher has no right 
to impose adult conceptions on children He should be a guide 
and a liberator 

Any real discipline in the home or in the school grows out of 
leadership This ideal of leadership is widespread now, and there 
IS every sign that it will grow in strength and influence 

While the next suggestion may be dangerous, nevertheless I 
believe that it should be attempted It seems to me that children 
should be made to analyze their own emotions (of course, after 
the emotions have been experienced) and to consider the consequent 
effects They should be made aware of the power of feelings 
and emotions in their lives, either for enriching or destroying 
There is danger that the child might become morbidly introspec- 
tive, and a moral png, therefore I was glad to learn that this 
practice did not work harm when it was tried by Bronson Alcott 
in his school in Boston He was extremely successful in it 

In this work there is enough to keep the teacher busy always 
Perhaps one of the simplest ways to begin would be to have 
children define some common words with worlds of meaning I’ll 
guarantee that few people ever stop to ask themselves the differ- 
ence between happiness and pleasure Many think they are the 
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same thing Children should kno-w the differenee between these 
two states of being, as well as other important dislinetious between 
related words — words such as knowledge and wisdom, license 
and liberty They would not have to be philosophers to know 
the differences between these words — I mean the deep underlying 
differences, which, understood, might influence attitudes and 
actions. By knowing the differences, children might avoid 
confusion 

They should also know that all things called ) >> the same name 
do not mean the same thing Dr Johnson’s famous definition of 
patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel seems all loo true, if we 
may consider for a moment the patriotic conflict Mayor Thompson 
of Chicago IS now waging with Superintendent William McAndrew 
Intelligent diagnoses of such words as patriotism might bring 
children to realize that they have responsibilities as citizens, and 
that citizenship means miirc than a glow of enthusiasm when they 
salute the flag 

In the problem of direct tcaclung of children how to safeguard 
their emotional lives, methods used by religious orgamzat ions again 
offer help Many of them specificdlly warn their adherents to 
avoid all plac es, persons, and thmgs that might cause them to com- 
mit sin Children might learn to foresee and avoid places, per- 
sons, and things that would be harmful to them emotionally.' Of 
course, I realize that the decision to do the avoiding must be the 
child’s, for the warning by adults is more tHan apt to arouse 
curiosity and interest that would lead thechihl toseek theforbiddeii 

Some would tench the child not to fear, but to do this would be 
absurd Intelligent fear may be one of our most useful emotions, 
causing us to avoid that which would harm us Fear should be 
changed to positive action * It really seems quite difficult to build 
up intelligent fear in human beings, or so many of them would not 
get killed by automobiles 

In this phase of training many educators are now interested in 
changing what seems to be one of the strongest motives in human 
nature They would have the schools teach pupils that competi- 
tion IS damnable IVells has told how Sanderson of Oundle did 
fine work along this line 

Suggestibility ' The power of suggestion is another great force 
for use in training the emotions Professor Herbert Martm has 
said that “our ideas and behefs, our ethics and our religion, our 
art%, science, and politics are through suggestibility ” Certainly 
our feehngs and emotions, and our emotionalized attitudes are 

• Cumc%dum Problems (New York Macmillen, 1026), p 67 

* The Problem Child (New York McBride, 1027), p 157 
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built up around our families, cities, states, and nations These 
institutions were moulded by the feelings and emotions of our an- 
cestors Surely the best way to brmg about any desired changes 
IS through using the emotions of their descendants 

Our principal effort in Americanization is to create a love for our 
institutions in the hearts of new citizens For example, recently 
a ritual for awarding citizenship papers was instituted in New York 
City All of us are more apt to resent an insult to the flag, which 
represents an emotionalized attitude, than we are an intellectual 
Jibe at our institutions If Mencken had msulted the flag physi- 
cally as he has our governmental philosophies and institutions 
intellectually, he would have been lynched long ago 

Freedom mvat be the goal of all educational training As I have 
said in another connection, I believe that in all the work of the 
schools there should be no attempt to force children to adopt the 
preconceived attitudes of teachers In this work there would be 
the inevitable temptation for the teacher to make the child accept 
the teacher’s attitudes as correct Tlic child’s own attitudes may 
be the better for him and for his progress than would be the teach- 
er’s. I think that if training in emotionalized attitudes would 
result in forcing children to adopt the preconceived attitudes of 
others, such training had better be neglected 
As A S Neill said in pleading this same cause,' educators with 
schemes of life apd philosophy arc humbugs To luijiosc adult 
conceptions and values on children is not what I desire* I merely 
ask that children be shown how to develop through their own initia- 
tive and power the qualities that will help make them stronger 
and happier 

To pdrajilirase D H Lawrence, it seems that the whole of 
humanity has certain ideas in common truth, duly, honor, love 
But each idea may represent a different kind of feeling m each 
individual Few of us would agree that anyone has the right to 
tell us what to feel and do We do not know what another man 
ought to feel Certainly every man has his right to his own sjiecial 
reactions Educators ought not to want children to feel alike 
All of them have different natures and so they should feel differently 
about practically everything We don’t want to produce stand- 
ardized feelings 

Love cannot be created, it can only be set free Demand 
it and you don’t get it, you only produce hypocrisy Children 
are usually naturally friendly and draw friciidshij) from othllrs ® 
In other words, the whole problem in this work is how to help 

^ The Problem CkUd (New York McBride, 1027). pp 115-llG 

^Education and the Good Life (New York I^ni & Livenghl. 1927), p 207 
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children freely to develop themselves as emotionally balanced 
individuals 

Before leaving this phase of the subject I wish to point out a 
few aspects of the emotions that do not come under any of the 
heads that I have suggested No one would try to create despair 
in a child Yet, strangely enough, despair has often been one of 
the greatest incentives to accomplishment Schubert, a most un- 
happy man, unable to sell his songs, kept on composing until 
he gave us six hundred of them Beethoven v .is driven to des- 
pair by his tyrannical father, who made his son’s life a burden 
by requiring him to practice too much on the piano The son 
would have giicn up music, but later, under an inspiring teacher, 
he received tlie inspiration that was necessary to revive his inter- 
est in music, and to express his creative faculties Despair, in- 
stead of helping liiin, had almost wrecked his powers But despair 
has also been found to whet the desires John Keats was told to 
go back to his pill-boxcs Schumann-TIcink was told to go back 
to her wash-tubs Taderewsla was told that his fingers were too 
thick and blunt Beethoven always did lietter work after siiifering 
great disappointment He composed his Eroica when he thought 
Uiat Bonaparte would lead Franco to freedom When Napoleon 
crowned himself cmiieror, Beethoven removed all references to his 
former hero and immediately composed some greater music 

Other peculiarities in human nature must be taken into con- 
sideration Ideals arc often more foricfiil m getting action 
when they arc expressed m the negative ^ A teacher in a tough 
neighborhood realized that talking about sanitation m the usual 
way would do no good At first she planned to use the negative 
statement, “Boys, don’t spit on the floor ’’ Instead she said, 
“If you spit on the floor at home, spit on the floor here'” Where- 
upon one boy sjiat, and explained that he had done the same 
thing at home and his father kncxkcd him down, but that the 
teacher couldn’t heat him Tlic teacher’s negation might have 
W'orked better While working for good ends with some resourcs?- 
fulness, she had not imiircsscd her reasons nor created attitudes 
in her pupils with regard to sanitation 

We are all more or less interested m shaping people accordaig 
to our ideas of what they should lie like Practically every edu- 
cator has some philosophy which he uses as a guide Ills philos- 
ophy grew out of his own attitudes Deeji down m his heart he 
adndts that he does not know what cxlucation really is He rarely 
knows what the child’s life is going to be But in spite of this 
lack of knowledge, educators try to express their ideals and lose 

^ CuTTiculvm Problems (New York Macmillan, 1026), p 138 
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themselves in vague teims. For instance, B^trand Bussell 
wants four qualities developed by education vitality, courage, 
sensitiveness, and intelligence Think of how these qualities 
might be misused In his school he proposes to have no obstacles 
to knowledge, but to “seek virtue by the right training of passions 
and instincts ” 

He IS most fearful of the power placed in the hands of educators. 
He says that “the power of moulding young minds which science 
has placed in our posse.ssion is a very terrible power, capable of 
deadly misuse, if it falls into the wrong hands, it may produce a 
world even more ruthless and cruel than the haphazard world of 
nature ” 

The knowledge that I have asked for — that to be used in train- 
ing the emotions — is even more dangerous, for in the past the 
feelings and emotions have kept human nature fairly wholesome 

To see the danger of wrongly used emotion we need only glance 
casually at history Whole nations have been led to feel that 
they were crusaders for a holy cause, when really the leaders were 
merely working selfishly for their own power A play recently 
produced on Broadway, Spread Eagle, showed how possibly a 
powerful and influential group, close to the government, might 
in a few hours by propaganda broadcast through radio and 
press, stir up a war fever that could not be denied Of course, 
m every war, emption plays the biggest part The sinking of the 
“Lusitania” and emotional phrases like “Make the World Safe 
for Democracy” did more to throw America’s power in with 
the Allies than did reason 

Perhaps if people’s minds were brought consciously to bear 
on their emotions, they would try to practice more intelligent 
control of them during great enses The schools have long 
been about the work of developing emotionahzed attitudes and 
establishing habits, but without any dehmte scientific knowledge, 
and without placing enough emphasis on the problem Some 
schools of psychology may claim that they have set forth methods 
of procedure that could be u.sed in this work, but I know that their 
methods are not being used to any great extent 

In my hasty summary of methods that have been or might be 
used in this work, I have doubtless overlooked many important 
things. And right here I wish to say that I know that many of 
the methods suggested are being used splendidly by our educators. 

On December 10, 1925, 1 urged editorially in School that 
psychologists and educators pay more attention to the uncharted 
jungles of men’s emotions and attempt to discover scientific 
methods by which children could be so taught that they would 
develop life-ennchmg emotional attitudes , I tJien asked Associate 
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Superintendent Gustave StraubenmQller, chairman of New 
York City’s Committee on the Study and Revision of the Curricu- 
lum, to make a special study of the subject. He did so. and found 
that psychologists had paid very little attention to the subject, 
and that many textbooks in education omitted it entirely He 
recorded his findings and conclusions in an article called “Im- 
portance of the Emotions in Education and How to Use Them,” 
which was published in Schofd, June 3. 19S6 As chairman of 
the important committee charged with the remodeling of the 
course of study, he has constantly emphasized the need for giving 
the greatest thought and attention to this phase of education 
On February 25, 1926, Supermtendent of Schools William J 
O’Shea in an address before the executive session of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu''ation Association 
in Washington, on the subject, “Changes in the Course of Study 
for the City of New York,” declared that “the fundamental aim 
in education is the development of moral character ” In his. speech 
he mentioned, among other.s, two aims which he declared were of 
paramount importance “One of these,” he said, “is the develop- 
ment of the emotional and aesthetic aspects of the child’s nature, 
the other is the development of moral character ” 

“The schools,” he continued, “must perform their full duty 
of developing in school children good taste and good manners, 
high and noble ideals, consideration for other), ‘chanty toward 
all,’ those indefinable attributes of personality, outlook, tem- 
perament, and conduct for which we use the term character ” 
He declared that today teachers seem to underestimate the 
importance of this aim in education, that “methods of teaching, 
the imparting of facts, and testing are being emphasized to the 
neglect of the higher and finer elements of personality ” He 
stated that the courses of study and syllabuses should be the 
instruments for the realization of this aim m education 

The problem of training so as to develop emotionalized attitudes 
was stated m a book, Cumcvlvm Probleme, by Professor Thomas 
H Briggs of Teachers College, Columbia University, which was 
publish^ in July, 1926 Dr Bnggs also stated that the greatest 
problem now facing educators is how to cultivate emotionalized 
attitudes He declared that he could not answer the question, 
but that he was merely bringing it to the attention of educators 
Th» was, I believe, the first book to ask recognition for the same 
nera that was pointed out by me in School on December 10, 1 925, 
by Superintendent O’Shea on February 25, 1926, and in elaborated 
form by Associate Superintendent Straubenmuller on June 3, 1926 
New Y'ork City is already proceeding to work out its cumculum 
so as to develop the proper emotionalized attitudes. This city. 
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With its million school children, drawn from practically every race, 
has a problem astounding in its complexity, but its officials are 
working manfully to solve it. 

During the past month Chairman Straubenmuller and his Com- 
mittee on Character Education have had their proposed course 
printed, but its contents have not yet been m^e public The 
whole scheme is planned to develop emotionalized attitudes in 
children The basic aim will be health, then self-reliance, self- 
control, kindness, honesty, and oilier desirable qualities, including 
sportsmanship Definite methods of procedure will be given all 
teachers for every grade, but chiefly as suggestions Every teacher 
may put his own ideas into operation, using the course as a guide 
1 believe that Dr Straubenmuller and his committee have done 
a magnificent piece of work, one that the great majority of adults 
might well study and ajiply to their own lives 

Explanations of why this important phase of education has been 
so long neglected are not hard to find In the first place, religious 
organizations have long been trying tohandle this part of training 
But now the school is more and more taking over the duties of 
the home and the church The public is demanding it 
But there is a sc( ond and a more important reason We cannot 
measure the intangible things c ailed personality and the soul The 
teacher desiring promotion knows, however, that the pupil's 
mental progress <'^n be measured Therefore he crams the child’s 
head with knowledge, often of the poorest kind, fact-knowlc-dgc, 
and gives what time is left to the heart The teacher himself, per- 
haps, has only vague notions of the child’s emotional and spiritual 
progress 

This neglect will be no longer possible in New York City Asso- 
ciate Superinteiident Straubenmuller has placed emphasis here 
in Ills work in revising the curriculum His character-education 
jirogram will, I believe, bear immortal fruits 

No one knows what the results of attemjiting to develop emo- 
tionalized attitudes will be. Teachers may still find the most useful 
materials to be those given us by the artist However, they can 
bring their own minds and those of their pupils consciously to bear 
on the emotions, and try to cultivate by the help of the reason and 
will-power the good feelings and emotions and to avoid the bad ones 
One thing I know Teachers must be artists Art is the ex- 
pression of fine emotion, crystallized in some form Teachers have 
the privilege of working with living materials Surely they should 
so work that their pupils become living embodiments of all that 
IS nourishing in the emotions as well as in the intellect. 

Of failures there will be a plenty. You remember how recently 
one well-known psychologist, a child speciahst, suffered the loss 
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of his own adolescent son by suicide And how, some years ago, 
a woman who went about the country lecturing on how' to bring 
up children properly, w’as shocked when her own son, a medical 
student, killed the schoolgirl whom he bad ruined But from 
failure may come value The adolescent son of one of America’s 
best-known poets recently committed suicide The poet has 
dedicated his life to helping solve the problems of youth 

In the beginning, jierhaps, it is necessary to urge that emotional 
training be not carried to extremes and therefore become absurd. 
The children themselves would lie the first to relv*] against any such 
overdoing They arc usually able to take care of themselves and 
will continue to do so 

Whatever we may be able to accomplish in this field, the truth 
remains that e\ erything we do and arc. our outlooks on life, our 
interpretations of the universe, our religions, are basically deter- 
mined by our einotinnal attitudes 

We have sought relief in science and not found it S( lenee has 
contributed to man's material and inlelleetual progre*- as has 
no other power But it can answer only four of the great questions 
What, Where, When, Ilow It cannot answer the qutttion that 
demands knowledge of first priiKi))ies B7 m/ Men have tried 
to answer this question ihrough their emotions, thcir religions 
Psychologists hai e done prodigious labor in stud,\ ing man’s mind, 
and have given immeasurable aid to education But so far they 
have neglected the feelings and emotions , 

I believe, therefore, that this symposium is among the most 
signific ant ever held It will fo< us attention on the most important 
and most unexplored phase of education It mi.y be the first move 
toward a really eoojierative, practical, and scientific study of the 
feelings and emotions, and may mark an evolutionary as well as 
a revolutionary step in education 

If from this beginning grows a science by which teachers may 
be guided iii dei'elopiiig good emotional attitudes, education may 
become a spiritual and emotional adscntiire To bring this about, 
I can imagine no greater opjiort unity than this symposium has 
offered 

“What IS truth?” said jesting Pilate, and would not stay for an 
answer Perhaps, smc'e Francis Bacon, we have too long sought for 
truth in the intellect Mayhap by searching in the emotions, we 
may come nearer to the answer 

I read not long ago how “when Zola’s remains were being re- 
moved to the IVntlieon, an anti-Semitc fired a shot at Dreyfus 
In the trial, the defendant made the plea that he bore no hatred 
tow'ard Dreyfus, that he had not even aimed at him ‘My action 
was symbolic, and I fired a shot at an idea ’ ” 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME* 

Rees Edgar Tullobs 

Prendent of Wittenberg College 

It i§ with profound saiisfaotion that I welcome to the Vi iLtenberg Campus this 
distinguished assembly of participants in the Wittenberg Symposium on Feelings 
and Emotions a / 

Preparations for this c'onferenee have been made in the confident expectation 
that the results will constitute a real contribution to scientific thought in an im* 
portant field of psychological investigation 

This seems assured by the character of the contributors to this Sympiisium Some 
thirty-five of (he world's most distinguished workers in our field find place upon the 
program Professor Dallenbach is probably correct when he writes thar they 
constitute "the most illustnous group of psychologists ^ho ever paitir^ipated in 
any symposium ” 

Another cHinsideration seems lojiislify the expectation td resttlls highly inpnrtanl 
to scientific advaiueinciit 1 refer to the (lartnular field to the (oii'^iderution of 
which these davs are to be devo(e<l Of all phases of human behavir)t, the feelings 
and emotions hav< numt persistently resisted the attacks of the expernnentahsts 
We may almost say that no general uttock upon the problems has > et been made 
We have, as it were, made minor skirmishes and done some elTective scxiutmg Hut 
the field of feelings and emotions remains for the most part an unconquered and 
unexplored territory 

This is, of course, entirely understandable and "xpet table Tlie great sub- 
strata of human ex|ierieiice are built up of our einolioiidl Unctions Such more 
superfic luJ pliases of behavior as our sensational ex]M>riciH es, our habit formations, 
and our thought processes, lisve iialiirally received first attention They have 
to some degree yielded up their secrets Hut \vhu ivill lenture to say that we 
have gone far into the understanding of the more ancient, fundamental, and 
deeply hidden elements of our exfierieiMe and behavior i^hicli are involved in the 
feelings and emotions? 

The program has been prepared upon the basis of the belief that the time is now 
ripe for a gathering of the forces of {isycholc^y for an attack upon this important 
field, and that the form of attack most likely to achievi results of cxinsequence is 
that of experimental procedure If this conference eiui help to show that a study 
of the feelings uiid emotions is sc lenlificallj desirable and practically very deeply 
needed, and if it con further emphasize the experimental method as the procedure 
toward uhicli we may now most hopefully turn, il hiU amply justify the labors of 
those who have undertaken the tusk of its arrangement 

Dr Reymert has been kind enough to refer to the cxioperation and encourage- 
ment which, in the development of this project, he has received from the Witten- 
berg administration That has been only a small contribution, made with genuine 
personal pleasure Let me bestow cn^clit for the bringing about of this important 
gathering where credit belongs, placnng it upon the vision and energy of my friend 
and &»-worker. Dr Bcymert Ills wide acquaintance with the psy^ologists of all 
lands, acquired through his study in America, his teaching experience in Europe, 
hiB editorship of the Scandinavian Scientific Amsw, and bis intense interest in the 
field here to be dealt with, have fitted him uniciuely for the task of convening this 
conference Its results will stand as a memorial to his organizing ability 


* October 19, 1997. 
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Permit me id a closing word to express my heartfelt thanks and appreciation to 
all who have answered Dr Reyznert's call to contribute to the Symposium as stated 
speakers or writers of papers May you have the reward of the satisfaction of 
having cooperated in a worthy project 

Permit me to remind you also the value of the Symposium will depend in 
no small measure upon ^e «gree to which those of you who listen to the papers 
and addresses participate also in the discussion 
The Honorary Chairman of the Conference* Dr J McKeen Cattell, will be 
introduced later during the day At this time it is my pleasure to present to you 
the Chairman of the Symposium, Professor M L Reymert, head of the Department 
of Psychology at Wittenberg College 
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WHY FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS?* 

Martin L. Reymrht 

fyiiienberg Colifge 

Mr VreindenU Ladtei and GerUlenun 

Our Kience evolved out of philosophy It received ila fp^at impetus in the 
middle of the nineteenth century from the natural sciences — ph>siology» physics, 
biology, and anthropology Its history clearly shows that the field of feelings 
and emotions has b^n puasliiig to savants of many departments of orgauiz^ 
knowledge from the very beginning of scientihr pursuit Scholar* have always 
been aware of this intangible and intricate '‘something w hu h we may call feeling, 
as a very essential and perhaps the most dominating aspect of mental life We find 
numerous endeavors toward a hypothesis of explanation and a search for rational 
methods of attack Looking out over human history in a plulosophiral light we 
find a clear division line already drawn in anciput Indian fihilosoph} in its dif- 
ferentiation of forr and thought (rreek classical philosophy shifts its differentiation 
to mood and intellect The scholasticism and mysticism of the Mxldle Ages are 
charged, the first, with iwfeWec/and, theseco id, with entotwn In our own times we 
are isolating what we call the emotional and the inieUectnal 

Many scholars have emphasised the rivalry between heart and head It is 
apparent from their writing that this struggle acuiinpames the development of 
psychological thought from the most primitive forms of philosophy and religion up 
to the psychological problems of our day As is wril known, various periods of 
Kuropean history have been christened by scholar* in ac^rdance wntb the w«y 
in which the inteUeciuni or the emotional factors imvi been dominating, ns for 
instance, romanticism, scholasticism, and mysticism 

The fact that science has been so conspicuously slow mi trving to dissipate the 
fog of the emotional states, may have its general explanation primarily in the fact 
that man has always been reluctant to undertake the study of his own real self 
Again, and perhaps more clearly, it may have its origin in the seemingly inherent 
tendency of man toward mysticism, certain desires acting as proliibitive agencies 
against such destruction of the emotional complexes in him, as would bring him out 
of hiB beloved, elated, or depressed self A third reason may be found in obstacles 
due to the unstable and fleeting characteristics of emotional experiences, and the 
difficulty of finding expressions for the highly eomplicaled factors of emotional 
patterns With the birth of experimental psychology, whether along strictly 
psychological or biological lines the intellect of man for the first time arrives at a 
systematic study of the entire range of mental phenomena getting its sails filled 
from the spint of the natural sciences As a rc^siill we very smin witness the applica- 
tion of exact methcKla to Uns im|M)rtant study From the enthusiasm of the earliest 
workers, such as Fee hner. Weber, llelmholts. and Wundt,^ il is apparent that these 
8<*holars had the aspirations and hope that this scientihe method would in time solve 
all problems and enigmas of mental hfe The primary desire within the sphere 
of Jatural science being to find basic elements we ob^rve a wealth of research 

* Opening address, Oertober 10, 1047 

^ Wundt, like G Stanley Hall, Wdliam James, and Edward L Thorndike, in 
this country, can be mentioned only with restrictions Wundt s interest in social 
psychology shows that he knew the limitations of the laboratory method 
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With noteworthy results on the senses and the sensations, on imagery and intellec* 
tual elements It is, however, almost with reluctance that an experimental psy* 
ch(^gi8t has to admit that this tendency of the most extreme analysis has lasted 
up to the present time, thereby blinding and misleading the investigators into a 
piece>meal psychology ^ There are exceptions of course T H Lipps regarded 
feelings as a manifold of total and unanalysable functions C von Ehrenfels and 
H Cornelius discovered and propounded. long before the Berlin Gestalt School, 
the emotional importance of qualities of shape as experienced qualities resisting 
a complete dissection into elements * Thus it is rather strange to know that while 
the element which we may call ‘"simple feeling** was truly recognized from the very 
start, we now and then find rather strange methods of experimental attack, and 
various and often extremely insiiffieient theories pniclaimed in explanation of the 
more cximplicated feeling and emotional patterns We observe this fact in the 
earliest psychology of feeling in Wundt, Munsterberg, Titchener, Ktilpe, and others 

I am happy to say that recrntly a new trend is making itself apparent in psy- 
chology, emphasis shifting as regards botli viewpoint and method, a trend which 
nut only promises to revive scholarly interest in the field of feelings, but also fore- 
shadows fruitful results A number of the papers at our (Symposium will doubtless 
bear witness to this The fact is also cle^Iy rcxcaled in the psychological literature 
of today Such a new orientation has rapidly been coming to the fore It does not 
disregard analysis, but restricts analysis in such a way tliat it shall not be used 
to the extent that it will destroy or alter the niore complex mental phenomena as 
entities in and by themselves, to lie described and in\estigated in and by their 
own natural attributes 

W*e observe this m the psychology of Oamheti (Leipzig), claiming that a psy- 
chological entity or ** whole** is always more than the sum of its elements and that 
this '*more** is of the greatest importance, and in the psychology of Gestalt (Berlin) 
with similar claims, but going still further in its condemnation of analysis (almost 
disclaiming it altogether) We further find this tendency m the psychology of 
uoderstancling {VersUh^nde Psychologic) of Kduard Spranger, and m the systems 
of the psychoanalytic schools In this connection we should also mention the 
more recent English psychology of **re]ations ’ (Spearman and Aveling) the 
beginnings of which might alre^y be detected in Liird Shaftsbury’s psychology, 
and which also has in Italy an able exponent (Kignano) who interprets Spearman's 
*' relations*' os feelings In this country. Madison Bentley with his psy'chosomatic 
structures and H L Hollingworlh in his original use of the “redintcgrative 
sequences’* are pointing out new metUocU toward systematic unity It is also 
significant that Uie more recent studies emanating from the Cornell laboratory and 
from close adherents to the Titchener school definitely show similar trends From 
William McDougall's dualistio purposivism arose the first systematic view of society 
as a psychological unit Even recent behaviorism points more and more to observa- 
tion of genetic as well as of social totalities, as may be evinced from the biosocial 

*The writer has no patience, however, with certain modern scholars who disre- 
gard the importance of the historically necessary and highly valuable analytical 
trend in our science While, as stated above, this trend might be said to have 
delayed the investigation of more complicated processes m (heir true form, it, 
nevertheless, has to be looked upon as an inevitable background for the benefiaal 
reaction to this method which is now to be witnessed in several psychological 
movements Even scholars of today who ostensibly sponsor *‘descTiption’/ in 
place of analysis, do not seem fully to realize that any ** description'* presupposes 
in all cases a certain amount of analysis 

* The preludes of these pioneers just mentioned sounded upon deaf ears while 
being played, and it seems that some of the present performers of similar melodies 
are very little aware of the original composers 
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systems of Max Meyer and A P Weiss W'c may observe this tenderry also withm 
several other departments of conternporarj science Thus we find it ui the biology 
of Dnesch and Erich Becher, in the philology of W B Cannon, and in the 
sociology of Dillhey Litt, Diirkhcim, l/»vy-Bruhl, Bartlett, and others, who in 
all iheir attemfits at explanations of social phenomena, put the mam emphasis 
upon society as a unit We have reflections of this also in recent philosophy — com- 
pare movements and systems as htern*8 personalism, J Dewey’s social philosophy, 
Krueger's neo-idealisin, jN Hartmann’s phenomenology, etc For psychology 
tlien these recent changes in attitude have brought about a new interest in emo- 
tions, a domain in our science on which, to inyl^owleilgc >ie ha\e had no mono- 
graph and no systematic bibliography since Ribot 

While all these new efforts indeed seem to promise much of real value for the 
future, we nevertheless must admit reluctantly tliat at this particular moment we 
are as yet not far removed from the state of mere hypothesis, theories, and opinions 
in the field of feelings and emotions Let us just mention a few vital problems s(i|] 
open Why is au emotion? What is an enioto u, i e , the rise, the life and the 
decay of a particular emotion in the individual us well as within social units? What 
are the laws governing the intciplay of the different feelings and emotions, again 
individually and socially? How far are we justified in deuling with “clemciiLary 
feeling as against *Miigher*’ feelings, or in accepting any one of the now existing 
systems of dassification^ Have we been bbnded by sensualist le psycho! >gies to the 
paramount importance of research and systematic study of such more cximplex 
but highly important phenomena as moodn and gcfitiments^ Shall we ever arrive 
at such entities as national and racial moo Isi May certam u itional groups Le 
more marked by the contemplative mcKids, liighly essential for ciiltiiral and 
a< lentific pursuit? 

Our Symposium, it seems to me, has two valid rat^/ix d'Hrf First of all, we 
shall be taking stock inlcrnationally of our present status secondly, from the plat- 
form thus afforded, we should arrive at a cli arer and *».>re fruit fulperspective whir h 
in turn may show problems as well as ways and means wlpch should occupy our 
attention in the immediate future In this connection 1 am glad to announce to 
you that out present meeting is not meant only as a passing show in the history of 
psychology, but that, witli the hearty endorsement of the administrative authon- 
ties of this institution, and, as we hope, with the continuous interest of all psy- 
chologists, it 18 our hope to repeat such an International Symposium on Feelings 
and Emotions every fifth year 

It should not he inferred from the above that we are interested in the general 
psychology of feelings iiiul emotions only, suite our endeavor is to cover the field 
in the broadest way and in all possible phases Thus we shall not overlook the 
importance of our subject for individual psychobgy, a held which has already 1>een 
entered, thanks to the ongmal points of view and the methods instigated by such 
pioneers as Cattell and Stern We are also fullv aware of the crying need for further 
and more minute and extensive work from the point of view of both individual 
and general psychology in such spheres of interest uh religion, aeatliclics, education, 
law, psychotherapy, business aiul industry If in this way wc could be of some 
aid in the work toward a real factual knowledge of feelings and emotions, this 
should lead also to a new epistoraological and general philosopliical era In this 
latter conjecture we find ourselves in full accord with Mews expressed by Bergson, 
F Krueger, Muller-F^infcls, Kignano, Jaspers, Spengler, and other'i 

Yau will find in the selection of contiibutions to tins Syinposimn, us will also be 
the cose for those in the future, a strong emphasis placed upon the genetic approach 
It seems to me that we now witness an altogether too artificial division line drawn 
between the investigations of momentary consciousness and behavior in laboratory 
adult psychology on the one hand, and a study of the growing mental-bodily strucs- 
ture of the child on the other This might have been natural hitherto, but tliat it 
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hu not been easy la readily apparent, e g , from the excureions mto tbe genetic 
field which Titchener finda neceasary m ao many of hia wntinra. May it be poaaible 
then that a ayatematic work of comparuon and correlation of these two so intimately 
interrelated aspects may receive its impetus from this Symposium? 

Considered from all angles we cherian the hope that the Wittenberg Symposium 
on Feelings and Emotions of 10127 will prove to be of real value to the ^tory of our 
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J McKeuj Cattlll 

Formerly Projeimr 0 / Piydudogy in the Unitermiy of Piriiifyloania 
and in Columbia Unnernty 

l^boratones for research and teaching m the sciences are of coinparotively lecent 
origin They may be regarded as part of the industria) revolution for there ig a 
dose parallel in causes and effects between the development of the Isctory system 
and of scientific laboratories The industrial n \nliition began with the evploitation 
by machinery of coal and iron in England it luay perhaps be dated from the use 
of the steam engine of Watts s in the coal mines of ('ornwi II about a hundred and 
fifty years ago 

The laboratory had its origin fifty years later in Germany as part of the scientihc 
renaissance followmg the Napoleonir wars 1 he University of Berlin was founded 
by Wilhelm von Humboldt and Frederick William III m ISIl The fin-' laboratory 
of chemistry was opened hy Justus von Liebig at Giessen in 1824 This was 
followed by similar laboratories at Gottingen under Wohler in IH '(> at Marburg 
under Bunsen in 1H40 and at Leipng undrr Erdmann in 1i<4l Ihe first English 
laboratory was the College of Chemistry n.^w part ol tin Tiiiiniial ('ollege ol 
Science and Techiuiliigv of the Iniversitv of London which was o^iened in 1^41 
by von llolmann brought from Germany by Pi nice \lliei* Kenjaiinn Silliman 
founded at Yale University the first American Uboraturv fui tin teaching ol 
chemistry Laboratories in France and in other 1 untries were of later origin 
Prior to the industrial reiolution the artisan worked atihome sometimes with 
apprentices, who were otten his children The fai lorn s the mines and the systems 
of transportation with their machinery, their skilled ovirseers and division of 
labor, their owners and entreoreneurs, their exchange of commodities and ideas, 
created a remarkable economy in production so that now each individual may 
perhaps work half as long and ronsume twice as inuih wealth as formerly But 
there are serious drawbacks in the lack of freedom and initiative of the workman, 
in the loss of joy in creatise work The situation in the hburatory is similar A 
professor may have many associates assistants and students expensive apparatus 
and extensive hbraiics miy be installed, division of labor in each laboratory and 
among laboratories can be planned there may be exchange of ideas and of infor- 
mation on the progress of research students are taught m large groups Production 
IS greatly increased, perluips quadrupled, as m the industrial system But the 
scientific man is subjec t to administratis e controls he is no lunger free he must 
compromise with others and teach all sorts of students The system is useful fur 
the production of a lai ge mass of routine work, it may not be fac orable to creative 
gemus 

Anatomy has been called the mother of the sciences dissecting rooms go back 
to the medieval universities of Italy Observatories museums, botanical mrdeiis, 
academies of sc ence, and university schools, where research was undertaken and 
in^hich students and assistants were taught and trained, preceded organised 
laboratones Chemistry is the gold transmuted through alchemy, we have all 
seen on the stage the laboratory of Faust Icrtulhan and other Christian fathers 
say that when “the sons of God saw the daughters of men, that they were fair and 

* Address on the occasion of the inauguration of the Psychological laiburatory of 
Wittenberg College, Octobqr 21, 1927 
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they took them wives*’ as told m the sixth chapter of Genesis, these fallen angels 
taught the fair daughters of men the arts of astrology and alchemy Scientific 
men who do not care for special creations may assume that there has been a gradual 
development from the time of the first experiment by an anthropoid ape, or it may 
be by a paramecium or an electron If, however, we want an official beginning for 
the first scientific laboratory, it will be the laboratory of chemistry at Giessen, the 
hundredth anniversary of whose foundation was celebrated three years ago 

Chemical laboratories were followed by laboratories of physics and biology I 
worked in the first American biological laboratory in its early days It was estab- 
lished at The Johns Hopkins University by Newell Martin, a student of Huxley 
wlio at the Royal College of Science had founded the first laboratory of biology 
From the laboratories of Martin and Rrooks at The Johns Hopkins have proceeded 
many of our most eminent biological workers The Johns Hopkins also led in the 
establishment (under Welch, Mall, Abel, and Howell) of laboratories in the medical 
sciences But there is obviously no sharp line of demarcation between the modern 
laboratory and earlier groups of workers such as the great school of zoology con- 
ducted by Agassiz nt Harvard 

The first laboratory of psychology was established by A^illieliu W’uiidt In an 
article on the Leipzig laboratory, publialied in Mind in 188B and submitted to 
Professor Wundt, 1 give the date as ]K7d The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the laboratory was, howe\er, celebrated al Leipzig in 1025 Wundt published 
his Grundzuge der phyaiologtHch’n Psychailogte in 1874 and was called from Zurich to 
a chair of philosophy at Leipzig in 1875 The Ps> chologische InsliLut there w'as 
a gradual development Wundt writes in his autobiography ErlebUg und Erkannien, 
published in 1920, that Kraepelin. Lehnunn, and I were his three earliest ArbeU»^ 
genos^n who remameil failluu] to psychology and that we worked with him at a 
time when the institute was his private undertaking and lacked official recognition 
on the part of the university The first research publisluHl from the I^ipzig mbora- 
tory was apparently a doctor's dissertation by Dr Max Friedrich c arned out during 
the winter semester of \879-80 

Wundt writes m the preface to the Phynotogvtche Piyckologte that it undertakes 
“etn nevet Oebiet drr H nmfnsckafi abzugrenzen,** but he was partly anliiipated bv 
Hermann Lotze whose Medi’^umtche Pitychaltfgie was published in 1852 Roth 
LoUe end Wundt had a medical educabon and were professors of philosophy Their 
books are landmarks in the history of our science It was my privilege to near the 
last course of lectures on psychology by Ixitze given at Gottingen lo the winter 
semester of 1880-81 In accordance with the custom of that university Lotze 
dictated summanea which could be written down verbabm even by one who had 
little psychology and less German llie DtclaUi of that year were published and 
have been translated into English In tlie spring of 1881 Lotze, then seventy-four 
years of age, migrated to Berlin and died, according to Gottingen opinion, of 
homesickness 

Herbart, whom Lotze succeecled at Gotbngen, had tried to give a mathematical 
formulation to psychology as Spinoza had to philosophy He published the first 
ediboD of his Etrdnivng in die P/iil(M<*phie in 181S There followed Drobitsch, 
Lindner, Benecke, Volkmar, and other German psychologists In England we have 
the notable development of association and analytic psychology from Locke through 
Berkeley, Hume, the Mills, and Bam to Ward The first edition of Carpenter's 
Mental Physiology, today a useful and readable book, was published in 1874, the 
same year as Wundt’s Grundzuge In England and in France there were num^ous 
work^s in the fields of physiological and pathological psychology 

The most important developments for laboratory psycholo^ were through the 
great German physiologists and physicists, most of all Helmholtz, who passed from 
physiology to physics His Phyaxotoguche Opfik, recently translated under the 
editorship of Professor Southard and published as an act of piety by the Optical 
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Society, and hia Tonempfindungen of i^hicb there u an earlier translation, are 
classics m the history of science E H Weber became profttso’* of anatomy at 
Leipzig m 1818 at the age of twenty-three, being later transferred to physiology 
The law that bears his name was stated m his Annotahenet, published from 1894 
to 1851 Fechner was appointed professor of physics at the same university in 
1884, hiB Zendavesta was published in 1851, his E!emente der Ptyehophynh in 18fK> 
When 1 was a student at Leipzig he was over eighty-five >eai‘S old and blind from 
experiments on vision, a charmmg man, intensely interested in his psychophysical 
exTOriments, though chiefly in philosophical interpretations 

The middle fifty years of the last century were the golden age of the German 
University and of science, its WundtTkxnd It is marvelo 4 what was accomplished 
then and there Thus in the little corner of the field of science concerned with the 
psychology of the sense of vision there worked, in addition to Helmholtz and 
Fechner, a notable company, including Aubert, Biiicke, du Tlois-Reymond, Don- 
ders (in Holland), Exner, ^aunhufer, Pick, von Graefe (wlio examined mv eyes 
when 1 was a child of eight), Hering, Hermann von Knes, Listing Johann Mtiller, 
Nagel, Purkinje, \ lerordt, the Webers, aod many more In England there were 
Brewster, Maxwell, and others There is no such group in the world today working 
on vision or in any other part of experimental psychology At that time the 
investigation of the other senses, of movement, of the time of reaction, and much 
else w'as pursued probably to greater effect than in all the innumerable laboratories 
of today 

The fields so fertile in the nineteenth century were, of course cleared at an 
earlier time Experiments on vision go back to Kepler, I?iiygec«« and Newton 
Weber’s law was anticipated by Bougucr and Lambert, Perhnei s law' by Bernouilh 
and Liplacc. the personal equation by the astronomers Obscp'ations on after- 
images were made not <mly by Goethe, the elder Darwin, Buffoii, and Newton 
among others, but also by \ugu8tmo and Aristotle ^ ery curiously the problems 
of psychological measurement were clearly staUnl by the poet Shelley who more 
than a hundred years ago wrote '* A scale migtit l>c formed, grad lated according 
to the degrees of a combined scale of intensity, duratioA, connection, periods of 
recurrence, and utility, w'hich would be the standard, according to which all ideas 
might be measured ” 

When I came across this passage in Shelley it seemerl almost incredible that he 
of all men should have ivritten it, as indeed it is that the most unearthly of poets 
should have been the son of a country squire But Enginnd has always given birth 
to great men in families and as sports It has lieen said that Graham Bell (he too 
was British) could not have invented the telephone if he had licen a physicist, for 
he would have known that it was impossible, so it may be said that Francis Galton 
could not have accomplished his great work toward founding modern psychology 
if he had been n psychologist, for he wc»uld have known that it was not psychology 
Galton, like Darwin lus cousin, had no university position and no laboratory He 
published lus Herediiary Gemus in 1869, his Inqfuvnev into Human Faculty m 
1888 

With intermissions 1 was a student at Leipzig under Wundt from 1881 to 1896, 
serving during the last >ear as laboratory assistant m psychology the first to be 
appointed there or anywhere Wundt had a higher opinion, doubtless with good 
reason, of American enterprise than of Awerican scholarship In his reminiscences 
he writes that with "bekaiivter Amenkafoseker Enlucholsaenkmi" I approached him 
and declared “Herr Frofessur, you need an assistant and I shall be > our assistant 
was the most kindly of men and was much worried lest 1 should not pass my 
doctorate examination in physics under Hankel and in zoology under Leuckhart, 
but these distinguished professors also fortunately made due allowance for a child 
of the wilderness Wundt's combined courtesy and remoteness from the modem 
world may be illustrated by an incident At that time women wen seldom ad- 
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mitted to university lectures, but at my request he ^ve pemussioii to an American 
woman of fine intelligence to attend his course on psychology This was frequented 
by some two hundred students, among them the most stupid in the university, for 
all theological students were requirecTto attend One day he said **1 am sorry 
that I let Miss X attend my lectures, it embarrasses me, I feel that 1 ought to speak 
in a way that a woman can understand ** 

When I showed Wundt an outline of the work that I proposed for a doctor’s 
thesis on reaction-time, including complicated responses and a study of individual 
differences, his comment was Ammkantseh ” As a matter of fact 1 did 

the work in my own rooms and with my own apparatus At that time students 
were expected to work in the laboiaiory on a subject assigned by the professor 
during certsm definite hours m the aft^noon and with the apparatus supphed, 
which had to be put away neatly in the cases after a two-hour period We us^ two 
batteries of Daniel cells and when these were set up and got mto running order it 
was nearly time to take them apart, wash the zmcs and coppers, and put the fluids 
into bottles As in this process we were likely to splash sulphuric acid on our clothes 
we kept handy a bottle of ammonia which was very promptly apphed to the stains 
At that time I aiiticipate<l Dr Watson in an observation on the unconditioned 
reflex, for when tlie German student who worked with me drew a mouthful of 
dilute sulphuric acid through the syphon that we used, he immediately reached for 
the ammonia bottle and took a mouthful of that 
In the early eighties Wundt's laboratory was housed on the top floor of the 
Convict building, where indigent students had theirmeals Reused to walk through 
the laboratory after his lecture, always courteous and ready to answer questions, 
but. as I remember it, usually limiting his visit to five or ten minutes He was 
interested m the laboratory as a system and as a method of mtrospection, but he 
was not himself a laboratory worker His interests were very broadC a less fnendly 
word would be volumuious His Logik, first published from 1880 to 1883, 
contams in the second edition 1905 pages, his EUiik, also published while I was at 
Leipzig contams m its third edition 933 pages The System der Pkilosophte, pub- 
lished in 1880, contains in its third edition 7HB pages The last edition of the 
Pkysiologische contains 2317 pages, the V olkerpsychologie, 3161 pages 

These books and others Wundt composed on a typewriter that I gave nim, one 
of the first in Germany Avenanus once remarked that I had by this gift done a 
serious disscri icc to philosophy, for it had enabled Wundt to write twice as many 
books os would otherwise have been possible At that time the relations of German 
professors were curious from an American point of new Wundt was not in fnendly 
relations with Helmholtz, Stumpf, Muller, and others Stumpf, next to Wundt the 
most distmguished of German psychologists, was professor at Halle, only three 
quarters of an hour by train from Leipzig, and Wundt was asked for an introduction 
He said that he was sorry that he could not give it as he did not know Frofesaor 
Stumpf personally, it was better so for they could then write more freely when 
there was a difference of opinion — and they did so a couple of years later 
At the beginning of the semester, students who wanted to undertake experimental 
work stood before Wundt in a row and from a slip of paper that he held in his hand 
he assigned topics in order The year that 1 appeared there were six or seven of 
us, representing nearly as many nationalities 1 was assigned the problem of react- 
ing to colored lights, first, when the light was seen, and second, when the color 
was distinguished, and by subtracting one time from the other of obtaining what 
Wundt called the ** Appercepiianneit ” This I could not do, but the problem was 
most useful to me, for it led me to realize the limitations of introspection and^^to 
base my work on objective measurements of behavior Wundt’s r^usal to admit 
any subject to the laboratory except a psychologist who could use the results 
int respectively was alsf> useful, for it led me to transfer the work to my rooms and 
make there the first psychological measurements of individual differences and to 
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attempt to develop the useful applications psychology with both of which efforts 
Wundt had no sympathy 

Wundt rejected as a doctorate dissertation MUnsterberg s very able monograph 
on ZHe WiUenakandlungen because it did not coincide with his own theories He 
calls Stanley Hall's excellent sketch of his life and work an **erdtckifte Bwgraphite 
di€ son Anfang bit zu Ende erfuaden tgf " But such things were only the righteous 
indignation of the Hebrew prophet denouncing the enemies tif the Lord The 
academic life m Germany in those days was tr^y exalted The nation* the uni- 
veraity. the professor, were sacrosanct It was a fine experienoe to be admitted to 
the outer court of the temple before the money changers had entered Wundt 
himself was the ideal German professor, with boundless h iming shading toward 
the pedantic, fully conscious of his plenary inspiration, yet withal, most modnt, 
shy, and kindly, a seer before his students, a child at home^ a truly great man 
Wundt’s laboratory of psychology was international in lU reputation and influ- 
ence. attracting students from all parU of the world. Americans and Rusaiarib 
predommating In 1802 it received larger quarters and in 1897 was removed to 
one of the buildings vacated by the Medical S( hiail where fourteen rooms were 
remodeled fur its purposes In the late eighties there were lieginmngs of laboratories 
under Ebbmghaus at Berlin, under MUller at Gottingen and under students of 
Wundt who were my contemporaries and friends Munsterberg at Freiburg, 
Martius at Bonn, and Lehmann at Copenhagen 

The second laboratory of psychology was organised by G Stanley ilsll at The 
Johns Hopkins University early iii the year 1883 I was there before Hall, holding 
a fellowship in philosophy, this aaard for a thesis on Lotze hevMg lM*pn made by 
the professor of Latin «ho knew even less shout philosophy Iban I did or the 
fellowship would have been given John Dewey lie was there a« a student as were 
also Joseph Jastrow and TI il Donaldson We helped Hall set up a modest lab- 
oratory m a private house adjacent to the center of ugly little brick buildings and 
great men that formed the university The small group of professors working there 
included Remsen, Rovsland. Sylvester. Gilders!^ vi Haiipt, Adams, Brooks, 
and Martin • 

It 18 a curious fact that neither of the founders of our first two psychological 
laboratories a os a laboratory worker Hail’^ chair, like undt's, was not limit^ to 
psychology, he lectured on philosophy and he also conducted courses in pedagogy 
The range of his interests was large, but it was the human aspects of life that he 
cared for rather than abstract quantitative measurements Like James he was a 
man of literary genius swuyed by the emotions, which arc such a lar^ part of 
life and yet such a small part of our science Minot, the distinguished Harvard 
embryologist, once said that he envied my occupation with a science conc'erned 
with human interests My reply was that my experiments had as little to do with 
such things as his had with love and children Hull wrote about children, ado- 
lescence and senescence religion and sex, the drama of life He and James were 
giants in the land, over-towering their descendants of a work-a-day world 

As Wundt established the Fkxloaophvtcke fifudxeii to publish the work from his 
own laboratory and his own articles on psychology and philosophy, so Hall estab- 
lished Xh&Amertcan Journal oj Pnyckology The early volumes give a survey of the 
work done m Baltimore, which was largely physiological and psvchiatncal Hall 
WES much interested in insanity' and other pathological aspects of psy chology and 
we used to go regularly to the Enoch Pratt Hospital for the insane These interests 
were maintained and in the last conversation that I had with him in his lonely house 
at Worcester he wanted especially to know why orthodox American psychologists 
cared so kttle for Freud and psychoanalysis He showed me a mass of publicaUons 
and notes that he had collected on the subject 

Hall was called upon to organize Clark Cmversity in 1886 and gathered there a 
group of outstanding scientific men including Michclstm. Webster, Bolzn, Nef, 
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WhitmaD, Mall, Donaldson, Lombard, McMurrich, and Doas The financial 
support of the university by Mr Clark was less liberal than had been Anticipated 
and Dr llarper took over in a body a lar^ part of these men for the faculty ^ the 
new University of Chicago H^ll remarks in his Life and Confeaatons **1 felt his 
act comparable to that of a housekeeper who would steal in at the back door to 
engage servants at a higher pncc *' Sanford went with Hall from The Johns Hopkins 
to Clark and became director of the laboratory of psychology which was opened 
in 1880 The Johns Hopkins laboratory was closed and the apparatus dispersed 
until it was rc<established by Professor Baldwin and Professor Stratton in 1004 
Hall and Clark University long maintained a dominant position in psychology and 
the psychological side of education In his death there ends the romantic and 
heroic era of our science 

The laboratory of psychology at the Umversity of Pennsylvania was founded in 
1887, though it was only in January. 1680, that a special laboratory with adequate 
equipment of apparatus was opened Hie laboratories at Leipsig and The Johns 
Hopkins were for research students, and psychology was only part of the field 
covered by the professor At the University of Pennsylvania a professorship of 
psychology was established and laboratory courses for students were given It 
might consequently be argued by a partial advocate that this was the first laboratory 
of psychology in the sense that Liebig's chemical laboratory at (iiessen was the 
first scientific laboratory More signi^ant is the circumstance that in this labor- 
atory the research work and the courses for students were based on objective 
measurements of responses to the environment with special reference to individual 
and group differences and to the useful applications of psychology, thus leading 
to the. development of modern educational, clinical, and industrial psychology 

In 1888 1 was also lecturer at Bryn Mawr College end at the University of Cam- 
bridge, conducting in both institutions laboratory courses for students At Cam- 
bridge the work was m conjunction with the lectures of Professor James Ward and 
in the Cavendish laboratory of w hich the present Sir Joseph Thomson was the 
director, having just before at the age ox twenty-six succeeded Maxwell and 
Rajlcigfa in the profesrorship of physics In the Cavendish laboratory apparatus 
for research work was also set up, und this was the beginning of the first British 
laboratory of psychology At that time 1 had the privilege of assisting Gallon in 
setting up the Anthropometric laboratory in the ^uth Kensington Museum and 
we began in cooperation the preparation of a book of instructions for a laboratory 
course in psychology 

The five-year period from 1887 to 186!? is distinguished for the development of 
laboratories of psychology in the T^nited States For earlier work tribute should 
in passing he paid to Janies McCosh Presbyterian clergyman from Scotland and 
president of a Presbyterian college, who at Princeton promoted the study of organic 
evolution and physiological psy^ology George Trumbull Ladd, also a clergyman, 
was called to \ale in 1881 and develop^ there courses iii physiological psychology, 
leading to the publication in 1887 of his Ouihnra of Phyamogtcal Psychology With 
James and Hall he shares the honor of leading in the development of psychology 
in America The laboratory at Yale was organised by Professor Ladd in 1892 with 
Dr E W Scripture ns instructor 

Work in experimental psychology leading to the establishment of a laboratory 
was begun by Professor Joseph Jastrow at Wisconsin m 1888 IIis service as pro- 
fessor of psychology is the longest m the history of our science A year or two later 
laboratories were established at Indiana University by President W L Bryan, at 
the University of Nebraska by Professor II K Wolfe, at Brown Universit''^ by 
Professor E B Delabarre, and at Stanford University by Professor Frank Angell 
Professor J Mark Baldwin w'as called to Toronto in 1860 and established there a 
psychological laboratory as he did at Princeton when he returned to that university 
m 1863 In 1805 we together founded The Payehologtcal Rmea which, with lU 
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^ildren, Tht Pgpehologteol Monographf, The Payeholoffteal Index, The Paychologieal 
BwXelnei, The JouttuU of Lxpertmenlal P»ifeh^effy, and the ncT^ly eslabhahed 
Peychologxcal Abetrada, have now, throu^ the generouR cooperation of Professor 
Warren, been acquired and are being conducted by the American Psychological 
Association 

The professorship of psychology and the laboratory of psychology at Columbia 
University date from 1891 The following year is notable for the ostdbhshment of 
the psychological laboratories at Harvard and Cornell and the calling to America 
of Hugo Mllnsterberg and £ R Titohener At Cornell the traditions of the Leipzig 
laboratory have been best Tnaintained Titchener brought to us the high standards 
and some of the idiosyncrasies of the Oxford don and the Germs professor Now 
be has followed James. Hall, and Munsterberg. leaving the world more drab and 
ei^ty 

Where James. Royoe. and Munsterberg were, was the center of psychology 
James was appointed professor of psychology at Harvard in 1689. having bera 
from 1 872 to 1 H80 instructor and assistant professor of romparative anatomy and 
physiology, after 1880 assistant profe&sor of philusopiiy. becoming again professor 
of philosophy in 1897 Uis great work The Pnnrxph s of Paycko^ogif was published 
ID 1890 In a letter addressed to me as editor of Sctrnce in 1895 James tells of the 
development of work m experimental psychology at Harvard **I, myself, *founded 
the instruction in experimental psychology at Harvard in 1874-75 or 1870, 1 forget 
which For a long sene** of y<^rs the laboratory was m two rooms A tlie ScientiGc 
School building, which nt lost became choked with apparatus, so that a change was 
necessary I then, in 1H90, resolved on an altogether new departure ^aisevl several 
thousand dollars, fitted up Dane Hall, and introduced laboratory exercises as a 
regular part of the undergraduate psychology course Dr Herbert Nichols, 
then at Clark, was appointed in 1891 a£uiifitant in tins part of the work, and Profes* 
sor Munsterberg w'as made director of the laboratory in 1892 ” 

With the publication of James's Pnneijdea of Peychohgy m 1890, the opening 
of the laboratories at Harvard, Yale and Cornell in 1892 sud the establishment of 
the American Psychological Association in the same year, earlier period of psy- 
chology in America may be closed The few survivors may look back upon it as 
the golden age of our science, but that is doubtless due only U> the presbyopia that 
obscures the vision of objects near at hand In the thirty-flve years that have 
since elapsed the number of our workers in psychology has iDcreased to an extent 
perhaps without parallel iii onv other science or m any other country We welcome 
the opening at Wittenberg College of a new laboratory, which under the direction 
of Professor Reyraert will become a new center for psychological research, auspi- 
ciously inaugurated by this conference to mlvance our knowledge of the problems 
of feeling and the emotions 

Chemistry is the earliest, siul psy<hology is the latest, of the laboratory sciences 
It 18 of interest that we meet today to dedicate a building built fur laboratones in 
these two sciences which I understand will lie given equal opj^rtunities at Witten- 
berg College Psychology as the youiig^t child of the family has in our univer^ 
sities usuaUy been given the outgrown clothes of the olch? bids Here, fc>r almost 
the first time, it is treated on terms of e(|uality It is also signiGcant that m an in- 
stitution that 18 designated as a college rather than a university, there should be 

f rovided men and equipment for advanced teaching and research in psychology 
t will be a fine development worthy of a truly democratic nation, if each of the 
better colleges of the edass of Wittenb^g. if each of all the thousand c*ollegca of the 
coui^y, will take up some one or two subjects in which high standards of research 
and scholarship are maintained They will be leaven for the college, beacon lights 
for the state 
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There are interludes when attention may be diverted from the play to the 
players The psychologist, responsive to encouragement, steps before the curtain 
and addresses, in his own behalf, as if over the radio, a small present and a larger 
invisible audience There is current a gentle libel that a psychologist is one who 
tells what everyone knows in languam that nobody understands l^e aggressively 
up-to-date psychologist has changed all that he tells what, as 3 ret, nob^y knows 
in language that everybody understands, and cultivates the art of persuading enters 
prising editors to reward him handsomely for his reckless ingenuity 

At a ceremony similar to the present I was introduced as one of the small company 
who had taken the sigh out of psychology, and did not resent the unearned compli- 
ment, thus proving my sympathy with the popularization of all sound knowleorc 
Particularly have we psychologists gamed and not lost by becoming intelligime 
Rut the lure of the footlights and the glare of the headlights tend to obscure the 
steady, modest lamp of leornmg The psychologist should not be dazzled by the 
ready and undiscrimmating demand for his services, his responsibility remains 
He cannot, though at times he pretends to, be all things to all men and even more 
to some women Yet it is not my unpopular purpose to impose a personahiy- 
inventory upon the psychologist, nor yet to subject him publicly to a psychoanalysis 
that might even in private prove embarrassing 

T prefer to acknowledge gratefully his good fortune in being accorded the public 
ear, and to suggest the obligations of this privilege We arc not likely to overlook 
the circumstance that the typical paychoiogist is a professor, however little the 
typical professor is a psychologist But the implications as well as the prerequisites 
of what some call b career and others a misfortune have altered notably in our 
scholastic generation The days when the university had any of the conSguration 
or Gestalt, or presented even remotely the behavior-patterns of a cloister, are so 
far in the past that no one of us remembers them It is only in such archaic tradi- 
tions as those that survive on the sta^ and in the press that the professor is still 
portrayed as an absent-minded beggar, whose reputed mentality is spent upon 
unprofitable mysteries of his own bemouded making, though a half-truth remains 
in the beggarliness of his salary IDs alert presence of mind is his indispensable 
asset to hold hia job In his distracting versatility he often longs for a bit of a 
retreat where the students cease from troubling, and the tax- or fee-paying parents 
are at rest Far from suffenng, os did his predecessor, from the view of his Faek 
as something to learn in order to teach others to learn to teach it to still others 
in a squirrel-cage rotary continuum called the cumculum or educational running- 
track, he 18 under diverse pressure from the world without to make his wares market- 
able He is traming a select group of practical-nunded scholars and talks to many 
so intenselv practical that they do not take him seriously 

The ambition, at one time attnbuted to college presidents with more energy than 
erudition, to make culture hum, now affects the psychologist with the determitaiinn 
to make psychology pay The psychology of advertising has so subtly taken posses- 

* Address given at the dedication of the Chemistry-Psychology Building at 
Wittenberg College, October 21, 1927 
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siun of tlie academic premises as to emerge as the adierbsing of ps* ohology The 
tail of auplied psychology impudently wags the dog, and J am doubtless betraying 
my senility m bemoaniiig the anatomical innovation Pure p8Vcholog> needs no 
plea and 1 am not disposed to make a plea for a pure psychologist or even a pure 
professor Every complete professor is something more than he professes A 
pliable versatility offsets the danger of too specialised interests Since the only 
person who glones in being addressed as ^‘professor’* is the dancing>niaster most of 
us prefer to travel incognito, and are delighted to be mistaken for men of the 
^vorld Through the popular practicality of psychology, it has come about that m 
some quarters a psychologist is expected to read your character or, if you lack that 
superfluous appendage, your palm or your bumps, to i” >culate you mth success 
germs, and reveal either your post or your future, an rthng to whichever is the 
more presentable or promising If of a certaiu kidney, he undertalms to double your 
future income by removing some of your present cash Nor can one dismiss the peri- 
patetic reapers of shekels as psychologists of the slums sme^e «i)me of them have 
dwelt in college halls while others in prison walls 

There is the like temptation in the quite legitimate fields occupied bv the legiti- 
mate profession I am not read^ to greet as a philanthropist the t onfluent adviser 
of manuFadurers, showing them how to avoid unnecessary movements m making 
still more unnecessary articles, or developing a technique of reducing re* alcitrant 
buyers (still retaining a moronic delusion that they know what they uant) to help- 
less victims of the Siilesmaii’s craft The enterprising jisychologist bent upon 
pra( ticality ts prepared to measure intelligence even hen it is onspiciiously 
absent, and t<i reduce to u score anyilungfrom a fingerprint to a belief in immortal- 
itv Kor mon* complu ated rnortnls there is th< devastating penetr »«ion of X-mying 
psychoanalysis \^ hile the more simple-mirdts) can have their behaviui reconled and 
their careers shaped to anv <lesire<l paileru by a conditioned response applied early 
and often You (an have your mind bfted or acquire a permanent wave of your 
psychu head-gear if you pursue the proper cult with Faith and Fees To make 
people efficient though incompetent is no longer the exclusive prerogative of the 
(M)Ileges 

Supporting the ambiti ais siqierslructure of many such Claims, pursued even b> 
able and reputable psychologists not wisely but t(M) irresponsiblv, is a solid body 
of sound information and an important approaili attained bv well-tested methods 
of well-organized research, together with much more of similar intention but (.arried 
through with halting comprehension Psychology lias in fact advanced man's 
know'^l^lge of the human make-up, has furthered the belter direction and control 
of human energy in fields as various as the spread of human interests Lo, the 
|)svcho]ogis1 has come to Ins own^ In a sense never liefore so appropriate, wre live 
in H jisyi linlogical age, but eciually the improper as well as the proper study of 
mankind is man So hmg confused by the products of his traditionally and eco- 
riomicHllv hampered activities lie Kts awakened to the realization with a newer 
insight that it is imperative to lake slock of human motives and conditions and 
thereby test the value of his strivings 

We have at command, as has had no previous generation, a modernized and 
liumanized and scienti^d oiithxjk, all as potent to influence human welfare as the 
transformations wrought iii the human scene by autos and airplanes and raxlios 
and X-ruys and flouting palaces and soaring skyscrapers and the more than nine- 
times-nine wonders of the modern world How we think and what we believe, how 
we influence and minister to minds in the making, how we attempt to control the 
< oiiflicts of men's interests and the ( lashes of their jealousies and ambitions, is more 
sigbiflcanl than how we move and live and maintain our physical being To aeleert 
but two high points of the psycliologisl’s insight there is the revelation of the nature 
and unsuspecled signifwancc of early childhood and the equally signiflcnnl story 
of man s liabilities in mental disorder and defect Doth arc imbedded m the 
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human lienlaKe The chilil as early man, as ^ell as primitive man himself, still 
active in the cnve>man that survives, though the modem cliff-dweller ascends to 
his eerted office by express elevator, sets the problem of human direction, whatever 
the occ upations lliat engage the same hands, the same brain, that made possible his 
ascent It is in this complicated world that the psychologist operates, and it is 
important lluil he should not be confused by its dm and machinery, that he should 
join the small remnant of creative and progressive thinkers who can see even this 
bewildering worhl soundly and see it whole Such is part of the psychologist's 
respunsibihtv Ilenc’e the necessity to him of an adequate backgrounn, of a com- 
prehensive outlook Iloincver engaging and legitimate the stuily of trees, the 
psychologist IS a forester in human nature and must attain that position whether 
through the laboratory, or through analysis of the behavior of human minds in the 
records of history and literature and siicuce, or by direct contact with the streams 
of activity, mingling with men and their many affairs 

It is 1 believe, in his response to the practical pressure of our times that the 
ps>( hologisL will show his worth He must continue to maintain that the problems 
of greatest moment arc those th<a( arise within the science itself In this the 
lessons of the story of all science arc clear Tlie great advances have come from 
those who found (heir problems by the light of their own concentration Galileos 
and Newtons and Darwins arc too rare to afford a working model for the rest of us 
gleaners Uut so far we can all accept the guiding principle of their endeavors to 
find tlic supporting motives for our intell^tial life in the interpretation of that 
aspect of nature th.it we chose by dominant interest and studious possession 

Lo, the expert psychohigisU There was a certain d'gnity m the older name of 
physics as natural philosophy and the term naturalist deserves a more liberal 
currency Wc are all naturalists the chemist studies the inner nature of the make- 
up of things, tiu psychologist . the inner nature of the make-up of mind We should 
never need the cry, “Back to Nature,” which was Bousseau's slogan for a too 
sophist icated social world a w orld since liis <lay jazzed to a feverish pace out of all 
resemblance to that whn h nruiist d his rexoll , because we should never move awav 
from nature, as nntim ijcvcr moves away from us however much wc try to escape 
her conditioning hanil Beenuse nature conditions art, psychologists must keep 
the direction of advance in their own control However rc^y to serve, they cannot 
be subservient to a pmchcal perspective irnywisid from without 

The sterility of many movements in psychology even within the early laboratory 
period resulted mainly fntm the too academic pursuit and framing of problems, 
the lesson that nil function has a natural setting was not yet learned This correc- 
tion has been made, the psychologist has a biolopcal grasp The present danger is 
just the opjictsile — that psychology will take its problems too largely from the 
stress of application, which is just as artificial in another sense, and irrelevant and 
disturbing ns well 

I'he psychology of adverlisiiig nis> in itself be a matter of slight moment, just 
a section of the t^ur larger and more ronse<|ueiitial psychology of persuasion, and 
it cannot bo glorified into importance because vast sums of money are spent or 
misspent in this amazing exhibition of the lack of self-direction of human sheep 
Science must set the standards of important The psychology of the nervous or 
the gifted child, the psychology of the variant specimens of humanity whether de- 
linquent or defective, are u hundred times more significant and more difficult to 
pursue than the psychology of advertising which a properly directecl human so- 
ciety would reduce to a minimum 

As 1 look about lo find some common factors of the misdirection or abuse of 
psychological interests, I seem in discover first the lure of simplicity So&bd 
psyc hology simplified in statement by all means, but not by sacrifice of perspective 
and truth, nor vet in a flippant disregard of the difficult paths by which the stages 
of insight have been readied The actual behavior of human beings and their 
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psychological problems that arise out of them are not simple Simplification not 
well steadied distorts, misleads, and obstructs As 8f> many leave home-work for 
factory-work and home*making for making things for the market, because the 
factory side of life is so much simpler than the home side, so may the lure of the 
practical be but a phase of the lure of simplicity ns well as the hope of quick re- 
turns Both lead to a superficial psychology and we need more than ever a deep 
psychology 1 find it necessary to place in this same misleading tendency a move- 
ment for which, Within its domain, 1 haw the highest respect— that too limitedly 
called behaviorism With few exceptions, all psychologists are heliaviorists, and 
with just as few exceptions psychoIogisU refuse to follow the ambitious negations 
and conclusions of extreme behaviorism The attraction of the radical behavioris- 
tic doctnnes is their simplicity, yet also the next lure that of novelty The con- 
fusion of the new and the true is a widespread fallacy Since everything that ever 
led to human progress was at one time an moovutioii, the novel, alwaya attractive 
in its own engaging charm, gets ii hearing, and a following uncritically heralds it as 
an advance and a correction and an emancipation But this is tiN> momentous a 
matter for brief lonaidcration One may simplify anything by ignoring its com- 
plications, and in the negations of radical heliaviorism, as well as in its cavalierly 
dismissal of the essential problems, there is a pitfall for the unwary 

The psychoanalyst is a d<*cp psychologist m ull truth Ilts is the opposite danger 
of making mountains nut of molehills He may well profit by tlic rigid exactions 
of Ihe liehavionst's technique The behavionsra facts will sluiid though we 
challenge the prac'tical cotisc(|uences whi( h he deduces from them the over-zealous 
psychoanalvst insists that the facts must 1m5 hs his conclusions demand, and he has 
a technique that favors tiiicling what you look for Both are on the search for 
meclianisms. but are angling at different deptlis The psyi huanalvst is persuaded 
that the bchuviorisl is < atcliing nothing but minnows and ignore s the coniplications 
of deep-sea life, the beliavionst is persuaded Llmt I lie psvc lioaiudysfs monsters 
of the deep are hatched in an imaginary aquanum Clearly the psyc hologist is in 
no immediate danger of finding his occupation gone through a cirearv unammily 
of opinion Man is still an enigma, and the nature of Uicdiuniuri mind not a dead 
issue but a live controversy Lo, (he psycbidugisl bos his hands full, and the public 
awaits his deliveries* 

As the largest asset of the advertiser is the habit uf rcadmg advertising, so the 
most valued asset of the psychologist is the public faith or liope that he has a 
message for the man of the street and the oflice and the home and the school and 
the churc h an 1 the courts and the political and social hfc generally If as the result 
oF a campaign of enlightenment, one oiuld broadcast the conviction tliat procticuilly 
all advertising is bunk, and every he-man would show liis masciilmitv and every 
slie-woman Jier native insight bv resislmg every adverlismg appeal and establishing 
a boyc*ott for all advert iseii guilds, that hugest industry of the modern world would 
1 ruiriMe to tfie dust, and the glare of Broadway be sobered down Lo a pleasing and 
decorative illuminfition By quite the same argument (and doubtless the issue is 
just as probable) if all men could be made to resist the temptation to take what 
is iioL nailed down all locks and bolts and slecl vaults and armored cars and llie 
rest of the world of steel against steal would be so much junk In the one instauc*e 
people would be so inhumanly intelligent that they would know what they want, 
and in the other case so inliumunly hun^l that they wouldn't take it when they 
saw it And Lo, the psychologist os well as the advei tiser and the preacher and the 
lawyer and the judge would have their oc'cupalions reduced to a pleasant employ- 
ment of their superfluous energy, while now they all work, overlirae and with ques- 
tionable profit to their several floe ks and charges* 

But even m posUprandial mood 1 am not optjmistic enough to inciiiige in J ^topias 
I use the idea only to place the responsibility of the psychologist m the present 
instance, of every other profesMun in turn os their devotees assemble, plsinly before 
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them We must retain the popular ear and confidence, for we are convinced that 
what we have to offer has an important share to guide aright the course of many 
lives, to contribute to the pool of knowledge that we call modern science, human- 
ued science particularly We live in a journalistic age The sources of distribution 
exert the moet powerful control over what people will accept, whether in things or 
ideas, for such is the texture of human suggestibility One editor in an influential 
position, 1 will not say with a perverted hut with a less than worthy policy of 
adapting what people will accept to what is good for them, can do more to offset the 
worK of all the rest of the educational forces directed toward stabilizing the present 
generation (1 use the word because “uplifting** has acquired a suspicious repute) 
than any agency as yet developed The yellow peril by uhich we are threatened 
18 not a racial one in the far East, but is blazoned forth in all colors on every news- 
stand One of the outstanding jobs for the Hercules among psychologists is to 
develop a journalistic hygienic technique to clean out the garages of high-powered 
presses 

We must popularize as we advance and advance as we popularize, and because 
of the special temptation to the psychologist to yield to the clamor for tlie simple, 
the predigested and misinterpreted, the novel and upsetliug and surprising, the 
sensational when it is aufiicieatly off-color, is it permitted, even while he steps 
before the curtain to receive the applause vihich he so artfully arranged that it 
seems to be spontaneous, for a fellow psychologist to speak to his guild in words of 
<*ongratulation not unmixed with warning 

TIm current reply to all this is **Highbfow stuff not wanted'*’ Apparently, we 
are still willing to be called, **the heirs of all the ages,” but have no aversion to 
lierdmg with narrow foreheads vacant of our glorious gams Addressing, as I have 
the futile habit of doing, audiences of all sorts and conditions of men, 1 am quite 
intimately aware of the difficulty of steering between that which demands the slight- 
est mental effort on the part of the hearer and that which demands no effort at all 
on the part of the speaker Perhaps some are expert in thus striking the proper 
cranial altitude between the high-brows and the low-brows With me it is hit or 
miss, and, unlike the ahroting gallery, one gels the report when one fails to scf>re. 
nor have I any great interest in keeping score So I fall back on the conviction 
that, however poor my sermon, I have a good text 1 am convinced tliat psychology 
has a message that car, be **put over** (to use **juurnaleBe’*) not by the arts of the 
advertiser and the exploiter, but by the same loyalty to a sense of truth and value 
that advances the search for knowledge and its Bob«r and critical application I 
even entertain the hope that there may come the day when some mind as great in 
insight as that of Newton for the physical world, of Darn in for the biological 
world, will appear os a great psychologist combining in one composite all the several 
congenial insights that make up the present heritage of such a body as is here 
assembled to dedicate another center of dissemination of learning May he be 
greeted **Lo, the great psychologist'*’ 
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CHEMISTRY AND PSYCHOIDGY* 

Edwin E Slosson 
Servieet W<uh%ngU>n, D C 

In speakiDg at the dedication of a chemiatry-paycholo^ huilding I have attained 
a lifelong ambition 1 am filled with that feeling of aat ia&ction» that peace of mindp 
which arises from the synthesis of two diverging desires, the appeasement of a con- 
flict that tore my soul in twain at the critical period of adolescence 

The day I left the University of Kansas in 1891 I had two jobs offered me One 
was the offer from G Stanley Hall of a fellowship in experimental psychology at the 
newly established Clark University The other was to become the assutant in 
chemistry in the newly established Umversity of Wyoming 1 was drawn m oppo- 
site directions, east and west, after the ancient m^e of torture I felt like the 
Italian lover in Daly's ballad 

"I ^tta love for Angela, 

1 love Carlotta, too* 

X no can marry both of dem. 

So what I gonna do^'* 

Since in those days 1 could not combine the rivals — no such building as this 
having been erected — I chose chemistry and rejecteil psychology Since it is 
nowadays permissible to admit that our decisions are nut determmed purely by 
intellectual arguments, but are sometimes swayed by the emotions, I may now admit 
that my choice ilas influenced by the fact that the eastern fellowship was celibate 
y, bereas the western position allowed me to take a wife lOwmg to this, that my 
decision was dictated by my optic thalamus more than my cerebrum, I am in the 
chemical section of this symposium instead of the emotional section 

A few years later a student entering graduate work ranib to me to get me to^ 
suggest a novel and promising field for research for his Fh D ArbeU (as we used to 
call it before the war) No easy task to be asked to give offhand a subject on which 
a young man might spend profitably three years and $3,000' But I was young and 
more ready to give advice to other people, less willing to admit that 1 did not 
know everything 

So I resorted to generalities, as we all do when we are at a loss for particulars I 
discoursed to him on the fundamental priodples of the scientific method 

'* All Nature is one. ” I said **So at least we believe, and it is the object of science, 
as it IB of religion, *to prove its faith in practice Smenoe consists m showing the 
relationships between thinn As Pomcor^ says of mathematics, * It is the art of 
givmg the same name to different things ' Everything in the universe is related to 
everj^hing else, but the relationship is often not apparent but has to be disclosed 
The more remote the relationship, the greater the triumph of its discoverer 

**Now put yourself in the place of a matrimonial matchmaker lx>ok around the 
circle of the sciences, pick out two of them that no one has ever thought of bringing 
together, and marry them Never mind if it may be considered by the world a 
miallxance In the history of science, unlike biology, the hybrid sciences prove 
most fertile of offspring ” 

* Address given at the dedication of the Chemistry-Psychology Building at 

Wittenberg College, October 21 , 1927 
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“ But how can I think of two sciences that no one has ever thought of joining?" 

*'Rc8ort to chance, in> boy Chance has a wider imagination than any human 
intellect Write out on separate slips of paper the names of all the sciences and 
Bubsciences Put them in your hat, shake them up, shut your eyes, and draw out 
two of them Then write your dissertaUon on the connection between the two 
If fortune favors you slie may call upon you to marry such dissimilar sciences as 
* astronomy and concbology' or * herpetology and metallurgy’ or ’psychology and 
chemistry * " 

But at that the young man went away sorrowful, for he thought 1 was joking at 
hiA serious dilemma No one is more serious than a student in search of a thuis 
subject 

1 must admit that my advice seemed absurd, especially the idea of there being 
any connection between psychology and chemistry For in my time — I use the 
phrase in its customary sense, meaning when 1 was m my twenties, the age we all 
are in our dreams — chemistry and psychology were not on speaking terms They 
moved in different social circles Teaching psychology was a white-collar job 
There tvas no taint of stinks and stains The Chancellor of the University taught 
it to seniors out of Porter or Mc(\)sh m the classroom opposite his office at the 
front entrance, while chemistry was put in the basement or attic where it would 
be most out of the way 

But times liave changed 1 have been recently in psychological laboratories 
where rats and monkeys were being educated and the smell was worse than in my 
old cbemicul laboratory in the basement I suspect that the presence of psy- 
chologists in this building will be quite as obnoxious to the chemists as the chemists 
will be to the psychologists But I hope there are no imTCrmeable partitions I 
trust that ideas will be allowed to seep through by mental osmosis 

Such partitions arc doing a great damage to sdc.ni'e nowadays Rome of the 
scienc'es are hardly on speaking terms with one another According to the familiar 
ileffnitioii "A specialist is a man who is learning more and more about less and 
less " The same principle seems to apply in research as in bormg for petroleum, 
the deeper the well the parrower becomes the bore 

Specialization, matchless method of research, has been carried so far as to remind 
one of the study of the elephant by the six blind men The one who touched the 
side reported that the elephant was ’’very Lke a wall " The one who embraced 
*the leg concluded that the elephant was ’’very like a post " The one who was 
entangled in the trunk said that the elephant was "very like a snake," and so 
forth These investigators were all quite correct, yet it would have been better 
if they all could have got a glimpse of the beast as a whole before beginning their 
specialized researches 

So, too, it seems to me advisable to give our pupils a glimpse of nature in its 
wholeness before we l>egin to partition it among the several sciencres It is the 
custom at hotel dinners lo bring in the roast turkey or the planked steak and exhibit 
it in its entirety to the guests before it is carved up inlo portion*, for the particular 
plates where it is to be still further reduced by each to niaslicable morsels 

The slicing up of a subject into separate sciences is as necessary a preliminary 
to its complete assimilation as is the carving of a turkey But both proc'csses 
are irreversible reactions It is difficult to get from the consideration oi hash an 
integral idea of what creature supplied the meat 

Not long ago T was in the study of the head of the biological department of one 
of our cHilleges when he said to me "You are going about the country a good deal, 
can't you help me to get a professor of soology? ’ 1 replied that that ought^to 
be easy 

"No," he said "1 have been trying to find one for the last three years You see 
r want a zoologist of very unusuid quahffeations " 

" Wlml sort of a man do you want?" I asked 
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“1 want a professor of zoology who knows something about animals But the 
umvcrsities don't seem to be turumg out such nowadays I can ki t a man who 
knows all about the hydrogen ion concentration of the blood or who can count the 
chromosomes or who is familiar with museum specimens* but they do not seem to be 
acquainted with ammals that are alive and whole " 

It seems to me that what we need in our educational institutions is u combination 
of speciahzed research and syntlietic education Yesterday c^'enlng at the dinner 
given in honor of Professor Linn, 1 had the pleasure of sitting beside Dean Shatser 
and found that he feels as strongly as I do about the importance of closer cooper- 
ation between diverse departments of education **At present," he told me in 
substance, “our studies are taught as though they were ■ >hinds rather than parts 
of a continuous continent of umversal knowledge " It is to prevent the students 
from living the lives of intellectual llobinson Crusoes that progressive colleges are 
attempting to introduce some sort of synthetic or orientation courses 

I am glad to see that in spite of the partitions of our curriculum, diverse training, 
and trade-union spirit, the several and separated sciences are spreading mto eacli 
other’s provinces A growing science is like an overpopulated state It cannot be 
kept to the bounds of the map 

Chemistry since tny time — usmg the words in the same sense as before — has 
invaded ilie field of biology and even the field beyond, that of psychology 

This week thirty-five of the leading {Mychologists of the world have, at Witten- 
berg, been studying the feelings ami cmuiions of man — and I suppose of voman 
But m this province chemistry is the dominant science For feelings and emotions 
of every sort can lie instantaneouslv suspended by a wliiff of e^her Vnd a few more 
whilfs of ether will abolish them permanentl> The chemist would then leave Uie 
psychologist nothing to 8tud> 

So you have done wisely, 1 tbmk, in planning this program so that the psy- 
chologists and chemists meet at the same time, though I am Borr> you did not 
force them to sit together in the same room and listen to each other m discussing 
the emotional side of human conduct 

“Until this paragon of spheres ^ 

Bv philosophic thought coheres 
The vast machine will be controlled | 

By love and hunger, as of old " 

Now love and hunger are based upon definite chemical reactions They can 
be excited or allayed by certain compounds, some of which arc already known By 
chemical means affection can be stimulated or transformed into indifference or into 
aversion 

One of the most powerful of the emotional factors among the higher animals 
is maternal affection Yet lack of an infinitesinial amount of a chemical compound 
may annihilate or even reverse maternal affection 1 allude to vitamin X or £ It 
has been found theft feedmg rat mothers on a diet containing this vitamin they 
nurse their young, cover them from the cold, make straw beds for them, wash tliem 
with their tongues, even protect them at the nsk of their lives 

But cliange the diet to one without vitamin K, although equally nutritious, 
digestible, and tasty, and the attitude of the mother rat changes She refuses to 
suckle her offspring or care for them, shoves them out of the nest into the cold, 
thrusts them out of the cage to fall on the floor and perish She may even eat 
them up 

Here is a chemical transformation from maternal affection to maternal canni- 
balism Some day we may assume the maternal vitamin or hormone will be isolated, 
even synthesized in the laboratory We may also assume that what has been found 
true about rats may be applied to humans At least psychologists and physiolo- 
gists commonly assume thu If so, we may expect that it may be possible to instill 
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the maternal instinct by administering the missing ingredient to the females of our 
species who are nowadays too often destitute of it 

In proof of the power of the chemist to control the other ruling passion of the 
world, hunger, the experiment just performed in this room is most convincmg 
We all, however diverse in temperament, were drawn here simultaneously by a 
common motive, the feeling for food It is a sort of chemioo-psychic impulse, which 
psychologists who expenment with bugs and worms call chemotaxis. But within 
the hour by the aid of that branch of applied chemistry known commonly as “ cook- 
ery" the passion of hunger has been amputated from the bodies of all of us by a 
painless, indeed pleasurable, operation 

Scents, savors, and colors are silent and subtle in their sway over emotions, 
and emotions move the world When the mother advises her daughter tlmt *'Tbe 
way to a man's heart is through his stom^h**, when the florist advertises, "Say it 
With flowers", when the confectioner suggests, "Take a box of candy with you 
when you call on her," they are recommen^ng chemical courtship — the oldest way 
in the world, the method that prevails all through the animal kingdom from the 
insects up to mankind When the poet wishes to play most powerfully upon our 
emotions, he resorts to chemical allusions Let me read you what seems to me the 
most tasty stanza in all poetry, the courtship scene from Keats's Eve of 8t Agnes 

"And still she slept in azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth and lavendered 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd 
And lucent sirups, iinct with cinnamon, 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez, and spiced ^mties, every one, 

From Silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon " 

You will see that he said it with pol^accbondes and coal-tar compounds, and you 
know how well it worlr,sd They eloped that very night Keats was a chemist 
before becoming a poet We will not properly understand the world's great htera- 
ture until the teacning of English is transferred to the department of chemistry, 
or at least until the jfrofessors of English study chemistry 
The same is true of history The history of the world will remain a riddle, an 
inexplicable succession of chance happenings, until we recognize the chemical 
factors in the course of events It is like looking at a tapestry from the wrong side, 
but when we turn it over the design becomes plain 

What was it that drew Columbus acrou the Atlantic? Wbat was it that enticed 
Vasco da Gama to India around the Cape of Good Hope? What was it that sent 
Magellan around the world? It was "the spicy breezes that blow soft o’er Colon’s 
Isle " The great explorers followed that spoor as the bee scents out the flower 
or the vulture his game Chemotaxis givw the clue to many ad historical mystery 
In the past the chemist has contrail^ the course of avihzation through such gross 
means as the introduction of a new food or fuel, or inventions like glass or paper 
But he IS now beginning to get his hands upon minuter means of control which 
ore more direct and vastly more powerful in their influence upon the human race 
(Chemical changes of almost inconceivable minuteness are found to affect the 
balance of the body The growth of young rats is perceptibly promoted by the 
addition to their daily diet of much less than a hundr^th of a milli gi inn of vitamin 
A from codliver oil An infinitesimal amount of pollen protein not only start 
a new plant to growing but may start a big man to sneezing This is Nature's 
sternutatory gas, the chemical warfare service of the ragweed 

Adrenalin produces a perceptible effect upon the tissues in a dilution of one 
part ID 830,000,000 The hormone that Frofessor Abel has extracted from the 
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pituitary body has still higher potency, for it can be detected in a dilution of more 
than lB,OOOp(M)0,0OO \ deviation in the acid-alkaline balance of ^he blood no 
greater than that between tap water and distilled water is fatal ” to human beings 

The conventional classification of animals and plants from the time of Aristotle 
and Linnaeus has been chiefly based on morphology, just as mineralogy was in ita 
early days mostly a matter of crystalline form But nowadays know that 
minerals can better be classified according to chemical composition than by their 
shape, color, hardness, and other visible characteristics A similar change must 
take place in the field of biology, for it is already apparent that the forms of all 
creatures from the microbe to man are determined by certain chemical compounds 
in extremely minute amount This may put it in the power 'f the chemist to control 
the sise and shape of plants or aninials, to fix the number and location of their 
branches and leaves, or legs and eyes, to modify color or complexion, and to deter> 
mine or alter sex The factors of ner^ity and the origin of spec les. when you get 
down to bedrock, are chemical problems 

But this IS not all The chenust will soon have power, not only to control the 
course of life in the future, but he will be able to reinterpret the past 

We already hear endocrine explanations of the character and career of Napoleon 
and Roosevelt, and may look forward to a new school of historical writers, the 
c hemical interpretation of history, based upon the composition of the blood of the 
leaders of thought and action in the past But chemical analysis may extend much 
further than man into the past We already know something of tie chemical 
causes of the development of organs and excrescences m aninuus, and we mav in 
time be able to tell the true story of **fL>w the Camel Got (iis Hump ' and '*lIow 
the Dinosaur (hit His Horns ” The chemist ot the future may be able to measure 
the pH concent rstain of the blood of prehistoric monsters of millions of years up» 
as he can now follow (he gyrations of the electrons m stars billions of miles afar 
Neither tunc nor space can curtail the scope of chemistry 

Hitherto the chemist has confined himself to the humble task of providing tlie 
convemences of life In the future he mav conti ol of life itself He may mold 
stature and character as the sculptor molds his clav The world knows too well the 
evil influences on the race of certain chemicals suen as alcohol, opium, and ooeaiii, 
liut some day the chemist will turn hia attention to the preparation of compounds 
that will contribute to human welfare mstead of woe anrl will stimulate virtues 
instead of vices 

The way in open We know now that what we value as individuality — the fami- 
liar features the fascinating tcmiierament, the charms of vivacity, wit, and sym- 
pathy, all the peculiar qualities that attract or repel us in a personality are due to 
definite hormones, nnme of which are already known as chemical compounds The 
new theory of horimmes reminds one of the old theory of humors which were sup- 
posed to regulate health and determine temperament The hyperthyroid type 
corresponds closely to the choleric and the hypothyroid to the melancholic 
temperament * 

Diabetic jiatients taking insulin tell me the first effect of an overdose is a feeling 
of formless fear, a vague apprehension, a sense of futility and failure, a shiver of 
anxiety Tlieir courage can lie at once restored by sucking a lollipop A variation 
of a few hundredths of one per cent in the glucose of the blond may make the 
difference between cowar<lice and courage, may determme whether a man shall 
be shot as a slacker nr medaled as a hero Courage is not a matter of "sand," but of 
sugar In the excitement of cximbat the secretion of adrenalin is stimulated and 
thiMauses more sugar to be released to the blood and so strengthens a man’s valor 
and endows him with greater strength 

Sugar fed to plant lice will so sweeten their dispositions that they will grow wings, 
while the admmistration of alcohol has, as we should expect, the opposite effect, 
and prevents any approach to the angelic state 
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The chemist can so sensitise a man with an injection of hematoporphyrin that he 
will be light-struck and die iF he ventures out of doors, even on a cloudy day, and 
yet would feel well so long ns he remained in the house 

According to Goldschmidt, sex in birds and mammals depends upon a balance 
of opposing hormones both present lu both sexes **Iu the female the production of 
female hormones is more rapid than that of male hormones, the opposite is the 
case in the male ' 

It seems, then, that we must regard sex, with all it means throughout the range 
of animate nature, with all its influence on the development of art, literature, morals, 
and social life as essentially a chemical affair, regulated, repressed, stimulated, or 
reversed by minute amounts of certain definite compounds in the blood or food 
Experimentation is already active in this held and no one can foretell how far it 
will lead The experiments of Evans and Uishop in the University of California, of 
Sure in the Universiiv of Arkansas, and of Stone in Stanford University indicate 
tliat a specific vitamin in food is ueces&ar> foi reproduction, in addition to those 
essential for growth and health This, too. may involve a reinterpretation of 
history, for it may be that what has been called ** race suicide ’mac lass or nation 
may he sometimes due to a change in diet to a new one, which though quite as 
nutritious and more tasty, is deficient in vitauun X or £ 

That sex itself can be reversed at adult age by chemical means, at least as high 
up in the scale of life as birds, is proved by Dr Crew of Edinburgh, who observed 
the transformation of a hen into a cock, and by Dr Oscar Riddle, of the Carnegie 
Station for Experimental Evolution, who reports the cliunge of a female pigeon to 
a male 

It is apparent that we have it m our power to modify the characteristics of plants 
and aniiiuils in two ways, biologically by eugc uics and c bemically b> such agencies 
as vitamins and hormones 

It IS evident that we are entering upon a new epoch m medicine, for when the 
physician injects into the blood u hormone, such as insulin, th>ruxin, or adrenalin, 
he IS not inlrcxlucing a foreign compound such as strychnine quinine, or arsenic, 
but merely restoring s natural compound unnaturally deficient It is more like 
a food than a medicine 

Several of the hormones and vitamins have now been isolated some even have 
been syntlieaised We may reasonably expect that m the course of time many, 
if not ml, of them will be made in the laboratory, Dut the chemist clocb not stop 
with the iiiiitatiun of nat ure lie produces metals budding iimtenolb d>(is, scents, 
and foods not found lu nature, and having, for human purpubes, certain superiorities 
over natural products Why should not the chemist be able to create hormones and 
vitamins not found in nature but capable of producing greater ui different effectsc* 
And why should not these effects be desirable us well os undesirable? Why should 
it not be possible by cheinical means to improve tlie stature, looks, longevity, or 
capabilities of human beings’ 

Dietetic physiology has been investigated for some jears ^Dietetic psychology 
has only recently bwn recognized as a held of research while dietetic sociology 
IS far in the future 

But it IS already obvious tliat all these fields of chemical itsearrh arc likely to 
elicit lessons of great value to liumamty Tlie consumption of a few hundred 
calories of common food may complGtcl> alter a man s attitude toward the uni- 
verse, including his wife and children 

By changing the diet a colony of rats may be, at will, converted into militants or 
pacifists Chemists do not seem to liave yet accomplished the production of ftoy* 
thing corresponding to that human bybnd, the militant pacifist 

There is a certain drug known to or^nic chemists which is so potent that a single 
dose of it may within a few minutes mente a well-dispusrd and peaceable man to 
attack his best friend and beat his wife, or, on the other hand, cause him to weep 
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on the shoulder of his worst enemy On account of its powerful and incalculable 
effect on the emotions, the manufacture and sale of ethyl hydroxide h— been pro- 
hibited in this country 

The effect of ethyl hydroxide on the cerebral functions, causing temporary 
anaesthesia and ataxia, was discovered by Noah in the year 2M0 b r , ahoiily after 
the world had gone wet lake a true scientist he experimented upon himself and 
the results were conspicuously successful and decisive NevertTOless, many of 
hiB descendants have thought iL desirable to repeat the Noachian reaction even to 
this day 

History unconsciously records many canes where a change in the character of a 
race coincides with a chann in diet When a tnbe of nomads, living almost 
exclusively on meat end milk, settles down to agriculture md vegetarianism, when 
a frugal band of mountaineern from the cold and and uplands invades tropical 
territory where they live in luxury, the alt^ation in diet must be a formative factor 
of their future as well as the change tn climate and mode of life 

I hope I shall avoid the mistake so i^ten made by theorists of attempting to 
unlock all doors with the same key In particular 1 do not mean to add another 
to the already loo long list of tlie causes of the fall of Rome But I cannot forebear 
calling your attention to the fact that when the Romans rose tn power they svpre 
living on their own land, that is, on fresh fruits, vegetables, meats, and milk, end 
that ill the da vs of their decline they dependent upon oversea supplies, mostly 
grams which are deficient m the vitamins easentinl to the maintenance of health 
and fertility The cry of the Homan populace was for panem pi etfctnses (bread 
and circuses), neither of which was good lor them 

This IS a delicate question at the present day so 1 merely venture to suggest m 
passing that the student body in our colleges may likcwisi be suffering from an 
overdose of starch and stadium 

Whenever the psychologist enters a new field of investigation the chemist follows 
close at his heels ami claims possession of it Recently psychologists have been 
actively pushing forward into a new lemtory, that of dreamland, not properly to 
be called *‘new terntory," since it was m this held that the psychologists of an- 
tiquity first gained fame and fortune But this field was asrerexploited in ancient 
times s<i psychologists have left it fallow for some rentunrs until in the 80th they 
are again engaging in the interpretation of visions 

But here also the chemist can file a claim to be considered A psychoanalyst may 
interpret your dreams as he likes best, but a chemist can give you any kind ^ 
dream you like by a dose of hasheesh strychnine, or opium , or you may get dreams 
of a kind you don’t like from an untimely mince pie or an unruly Welsh rarebit 
America has contributed the means of apprniic h to a new artificial paradise like 
those described by Baudelaire and Havelock Ellis, the peyote or mescal buttons 
A church has been chartered in Oklahoma where (hew'ing the peyote is used to 
evoke visions of saints an<l angels of Heaven and its antithesis It is called “The 
American Chimb” for the membership claims to be of native Amenean stock 
although the abnriPnal ldoo<l may have been diluted by admixture with the in- 
vading pale faces The Oklahoma legislature at its last session tried to suppreM 
the church by law but the chiefs of the Indian tribes appeared in a body and pro- 
tested that the partaking of peyote was their form of iximmunion and so could not 
be prohibited by the Fo^ and Drug Act 

I tried an involiintarv experiment recently on the effect of chemicals on vision 
I Bin extremely defec*tive in visual imagery If I try to recall a picrture of an 
old fnend, a familiar building, or this morning’s breakfast table (as James advised), 
I gBt only faint and fugitive picrtures, very elusive, indefinite, and only in black ancl 
white But once taking a prescription containing a little laudanum I was entranced 
when I closed my eyes by a succession verv vivid, minute, and brilliantly colored 
pictures, from memory or imagination, like the little landscapes the Japanese paint 
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on nee paj>er, or those seen through an inverted opera glass I saa then wlial I 
had missed 1 was convinced of what others had said of their visual abihty We 
may anticipate that drug-stores will sell such visions and dreams as they do post- 
cards, one cent plain, five cents colored 

The infliience of chemistry upon art opens up another unexplored fielil I ilo 
not mean pninting or printing or motion pictures but on the models which set the 
artistic ideals of a generation The dwarf and giant gods of antiquity and other 
monstrosities are easily explainable by endocrinology. Bes of the Egyptians the 
Titans, Gog and Magog, triple-head^ Cerberus, many-armed Bnareus, multi- 
mammiferous Diana of the Ephesians 

We can see where Michelangelo got bis masculine sybils of the Sistine Chapel 
and Fm ATigelu*o the anaemic angels of the monastery 

Botticelli set an example for the consumptive as an ideal of art Ills famous 
Venus arising from the sea — you know the one 1 mean, it might be called “Venus 
on the Hnlfshell ' — was modeled from La Bella Sirnonetta, mistress of de Medin, 
who died at the age of from lulierculosts 

The Pre-Raphaelites school made the goiter popular The model in this case 
^as an ill-noiirished seaiiisLress whom l>ante Gubriel Hi>aaetti made his wife 
The “Blessed Daniosel as she leans out over the bar of Heaven is in a posture to 
show her enlarged thyroid admirably In “Rosa Triplex,” Rossetti has portrayed 
three goitrous girls in a row The Pre-Raphaelite movement might have been 
prevented by the administration of iodine 

The endocrine theory of art would also throw light on dark |>eriods in history 
It has l>een recently pointed out that the infant Jesus as portrayed by northern 
|»ainters following the thirty years war is deformed by rickets The Babe in the 
manger shows the squared head, shrunken (host, and bow-legs due to lack of 
vitamin D The artists would not, of course inlcntionallv depict the infant Jesug 
as inferior <^uite the contrary* so il is evident that nckels was so common among 
the best babies in those distressful duvs that they regarded the pitiful types they 
{Kirtraycd as normal children 

I have given here a few casual ilhislrations of the human side of chemistry and 
especially its iiifliien<'ecrin psychology Tlie topic would be equally fruitful if ap- 
proached from the opposite |Kiiti( to show the influence of psychology on chemis- 
try I have here lime for only one instance 1 can stand six feet in front of a man 
weighing not over fifiy kilograms and raise the percentage of dextrose in his blood 
without tou< lung him 1 should do it by making faces at him or calling him a liar 
1 stipulate that the laidy weight of the subject stripped shall be less than fifty 
kilograms because otherwise the reaction niighi Ih* ri'vcrsed 

('heniists and ps\choIogists ran Icam much from each oilier 1 lio]ie that al the 
next cxinfereiicc iil Wittenberg they will meet together and nol be segregated 
I now Yield the floor to Professor Jaslrow to whom I owe my initiation lu the 
inetbods of c*\pi nnicnlal psxbologv when in 189S he alltiwed me lo aid him m 
prr|>aring llic niiiital Usls used at the ('ohiiubiHii World's Fair, whirh was, I 
liclicvc, (ho first liiiu such tests were applied m muss to Ihou&knds of individuals 
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